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Il.—HOW THE BRIGADIER SAVED THE ARMY. 


HAVE told you, my friends, Frenchman to be outdone in politeness, and 
how we held the English shut so I returned it to these brave hunters, and 
up for six months, from Octo- begged them to accept it as a side-dish for 
ber, 1810, to March, 1811, their next déjeuner de la chasse. It is thus 
within their lines of Torres that chivalrous opponents make war. 

Vedras. It was during this I had brought back with me from my ride 
time that I hunted the fox in their company, a clear plan of the English lines, and this I 
and showed them that amidst all their sports- laid before Massena that very evening. 

men there was not one 
who could outride a Hussar 
of Conflans. When I gal- 
loped back into the French 
lines with the blood of the 
creature still moist upon 
my blade the outposts who 
had seen what I had done 
raised a frenzied cry in 
my honour, whilst these 
English hunters still yelled 
behind me, so that I had 
the applause of both 
armies. It made the tears 
rise to my eyes to feel that 
I had won the admiration 
of so many brave men. 
These English are gener 
ous foes. That very even- 
ing there came a packet 
under a white flag ad 
dressed “To the Hussar 
officer who cut down the 
fox.” Within I found the 
fox itself in two pieces, as 
I had left it. There was 
a note also, short but 
hearty as the English 
fashion is, to say that as I 
had slaughtered the fox it 
only remained for me to 
eat it. They could not 
know that it was not our 
French custom to eat foxes, 
and it showed their desire 
that he who had won the 
honours of the chase 
should also partake of the 
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game. It is not for a THAT VERY EVENING, 
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I had hoped that it would lead him to 
attack, but all the marshals were at each 
other’s throats, snapping and growling like 
so many hungry hounds. Ney hated 
Massena, and Massena hated Junot, and 


Soult hated them all. For this reason 
nothing was done. In the meantime food 
grew more and more scarce, and our 


beautiful cavalry was ruined for want of 
fodder. With the end of the winter we had 
swept the whole country bare, and nothing 
remained for us to eat, although we sent 
our forage parties far and wide. It was 
clear even to the bravest of us that the 
time had come to retreat. I was myself 
forced to admit it. 

But retreat was not so easy. Not only 
were the troops weak and exhausted from 
want of supplies, but the enemy had been 
much encouraged by our long inaction. Of 
Wellington we had no great fear. We had 
found him to be brave and cautious, but with 
little enterprise. Besides, in that barren 
country his pursuit could not be rapid. But 
on our flanks and in our rear there had 
gathered great numbers of Portuguese militia, 
of armed peasants, and of guerillas. These 
people had kept a safe distance all the winter, 
but now that our horses were foundered they 
were as thick as flies all round our outposts, 
and no man’s life was worth a sou when once 
he fell into their hands. I could name a 
dozen officers of my own acquaintance who 
were cut off during that time, and the 
luckiest was he who received a ball from 
behind a rock through his head or his heart. 
There were some whose deaths were so 
terrible that no report of them was ever 
allowed to reach their relatives. So frequen® 
were these tragedies, and so much did they 
impress the imagination of the men, that it 
became very difficult to induce them to 
leave the camp. There was one especial 
scoundrel, a guerilla chief named Manuelo, 
“The Smiler,” whose exploits filled our men 
with horror. He was a large, fat man of 
jovial aspect, and he lurked with a fierce 
gang among the mountains which lay upon 
our left flank. A volume might be written 
of this fellow’s cruelties and brutalities, but 
he was certainly a man of power, for he 
organized his brigands in a manner which 
made it almost impossible for us to get 
through his country. This he did by im- 
posing a severe discipline upon them and 
enforcing it by cruel penalties, a policy by 
which he made them formidable, but which 
had some unexpected results, as I will show 
you in my story. Had he not flogged his 
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own lieutenant——but you will hear of that 
when the time comes. 

There were many difficulties in connection 
with a retreat, but it was very evident that 
there was no other possible course, and so 
Massena began to quickly pass his baggage 
and his sick from Torres Novas, which was 
his head-quarters, to Coimbra, the first strong 
post on his line of communications. He 
could not do this unperceived, however, and 
at once the guerillas came swarming closer 
and closer upon our flanks. One of our 
divisions, that of Clausel, with a brigade of 
Montbrun’s cavalry, was far to the south of 
the Tagus, and it became very necessary to 
let them know that we were about to retreat, 
for otherwise they would be left unsupported 
in the very heart of the enemy’s country. 
I remember wondering how Massena would 
accomplish this, for simple couriers could 
not get through, and small parties would be 
certainly destroyed. In some way an order 
to fall back must be conveyed to these men, 
or France would be the weaker by fourteen 
thousand men. Little did I think that it was 
I, Colonel Gerard, who was to have the 
honour of a deed which might have formed 
the crowning glory of any other man’s life, 
and which stands high among those exploits 
which have made my own so famous. 

At that time I was serving on Massena’s 
staff, and he had two other aides-de-camp, 
who were also very brave and _ intelligent 
officers. The name of one was Cortex and 
of the other Duplessis. They were senior to 
me in age, but junior in every other respect. 
Cortex: was a small,dark man, very quick and 
eager. He was a fine soldier, but he was 
ruined by his conceit. To take him at his 
own: valuation he was the first man in the 
army. Duplessis was a Gascon, like myself, 
and he was a very fine fellow, as all Gascon 
gentlemen are. We took it in turn, day 
about, to do duty, and it was Cortex who 
was in attendance upon the morning of which 
I speak. I saw him at breakfast, but after- 
wards neither he nor his horse was to be 
seen. All day Massena was in his usual 
gloom, and he spent much of his time staring 
with his telescope at the English lines and at 
the shipping in the Tagus. He said nothing 
of the mission upon which he had sent our 
comrade, and it was not for us to ask him 
any questions. 

That night, about twelve o’clock, I was 
standing outside the Marshal’s head-quarters 
when he came out and stood motionless for 
half an hour, his arms folded upon his breast, 
staring through the darkness towards the east. 
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So rigid and intent was he that you might 
have believed the muffled figure and the 
cocked hat to have been the statue of the 
man. What he was looking for I could not 
imagine; but at last he gave a bitter curse, 
and, turning on his heel, he went back into 
the house, banging the door behind him. 

Next day the second aide-de-camp, 
Duplessis, had an interview with Massena 
in the morning, after which neither he nor 
his horse was seen again. ‘That night, as I 
sat in the ante-room, the Marshal passed 
me, and I observed him through the 
window standing and staring to the east 
exactly as he had done before. For fully 
half an hour he remained there, a_ black 
shadow in the gloom. Then he strode in, 
the door banged, and I heard his spurs and 
his scabbard jingling and clanking through 
the passage. At the best he was a savage 
old man, but when he was crossed I 
had almost as soon face the Emperor 
himself. I heard him that night 
cursing and stamping above my 
head, but he did not send for me, 
and I knew him too well to go un- 
sought. 

Next morning it was my turn, for 
I was the only aide-de-camp left. I 
was his favourite aide-de-camp. His 
heart went out always to a smart 
soldier. I declare that I think there 
were tears in his black eyes when he 
sent for me that morning. 

“ Gerard!” said he. 
here !” 

With a friendly gesture he took 
me by the sleeve and he led me to 
the open window which faced the 
east. Beneath us was the infantry 
camp, and beyond that the lines of 
the cavalry with the long rows of 
picketed horses. We could see the 
French outposts, and then a stretch 
of open country, intersected by vine 
yards. A range of hills lay beyond, 
with one well-marked peak towering 
above them. Round the base of 
these hills was a broad belt of forest. 
A single road ran white and clear, 
dipping and rising until it passed 
through a gap in the hills. 

“ This,” said Massena, pointing 
to the mountain, “is the Sierra de 
Merodal. Do you perceive anything 
upon the top ?” 

I answered that I did not. 

“ Now ?” he asked, and he handed 
me his field-glass. 


“* Come 


OF ETIENNE GERARD. 


*““ GERARD, THAT BEACON MUST BE LIT 
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With its aid I perceived a small mound or 
cairn upon the crest. 

“What you see,” said the Marshal, “is a 
pile of logs which was placed there as a 
beacon. We laid it when the country was in 
our hands, and now, although we no longer 
hold it, the beacon remains undisturbed. 
Gerard, that beacon must be lit to-night, 
France needs it, the Emperor needs it, the 
army needs it. ‘Two of your comrades have 
gone to light it, but neither has made his 
way to the summit. To-day it is your turn, 
and I pray that you may have better luck.” 

It is not for a soldier to ask the reason for 
his orders, and so I was about to hurry from 
the room, but the Marshal laid his hand 
upon my shoulder and held me. 

“You shall know all, and so learn how 
high is the cause for which you risk your 
life,” said he. “Fifty miles to the south of 
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us, on the other side of the Tagus, is the 
army of General Clausel. His camp is situ- 
ated near a peak named the Sierra d’Ossa. 
On the summit of this peak is a beacon, and 
by this beacon he has a picket. It is agreed 
between us that when at midnight he shall 
see our signal fire he shall light his own as 
an answer, and shall then at once fall back 
upon the main army. If he does not start 
at once I must go without him. For two 
days I have endeavoured to send him his 
message. It must reach him to-day, or his 
army will be left behind and destroyed.” 

Ah, my friends, how my heart swelled 
when I heard how high was the task which 
Fortune had assigned to me! If my life 
were spared, here was one more splendid new 
leaf for my laurel crown. If, “on the other 
hand, I died, then it would be a death worthy 
of such a career. I said nothing, but I 
cannot doubt that all the noble thoughts that 
were in me shone in my face, for Massena 
took my hand and wrung it. 

“There is the hill and there the beacon,” 
said he. “There is only this guerilla and 
his men between you and it. I cannot 
detach a large party for the enterprise and a 
small one would be seen and destroyed. 
Therefore to you alone I commit it. Carry 
it out in your own way, but at twelve o’clock 
this night let me see the fire upon the hill.” 

“If it is not there,” said I, “then I pray 
you, Marshal Massena, to see that my effects 
are sold and the money sent to my mother.” 
So I raised my hand to my busby and turned 
upon my heel, my heart glowing at the 
thought of the great exploit which lay 
before me. 

I sat in my own chamber for some little 
time considering how I had best take the 
matter in hand. The fact that neither 
Cortex nor Duplessis, who were very zealous 
and active officers, had succeeded in reaching 
the summit of the Sierra de Merodal showed 
that the country was very closely watched by 
the guerillas. I reckoned out the distance 
upon a map. There were ten miles of open 
country to be crossed before reaching the 
hills. Then came a belt of forest on the 
lower slopes of the mountain, which may 
have been three or four miles wide. And 
then there was the actual peak itself, of no 
very great height, but without any cover to 
conceal me. Those were the three stages of 
my journey. 

It seemed to me that once I had reached 
the shelter of the wood all would be easy, 
for I could lie concealed within its 


shadows and climb upwards under the cover 
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of night. From eight till twelve would give 
me four hours of darkness in which to make 
the ascent. It was only the first stage, then, 
which I had seriously to consider. 

Over that flat country there lay the inviting 
white road, and I remembered that my com- 
rades had both taken their horses. That was, 
clearly their ruin, for nothing could be easier 
than for the brigands to keep watch upon the 
road, and to lay an ambush for all who 
passed along it. It would not be difficult 
for me to ride across country, and I was 
well horsed at that time, for I had not 
only Violette and Rataplan, who were two of 
the finest mounts in the army, but I had the 
splendid black English hunter which I had 
taken from Sir Cotton. However, after 
much thought, I determined to go upon foot, 
since I should then be in a better state to 
take advantage of any chance which might 
offer. As to my dress, I covered my Hussar 
uniform with a long cloak, and I put a grey 
forage cap upon my head. You may ask me 
why I did not dress as a peasant, but I answer 
that a man of honour has no desire to die the 
death of a spy. It is one thing to be 
murdered, and it is another to be justly 
executed by the laws of war. I would not 
run the risk of such an end. 

In the late afternoon I stole out of the 
camp and passed through the line of our 
pickets. Beneath my cloak I had a field- 
glass and a pocket pistol, as well as my 
sword. In my pocket were tinder, flint, and 
steel. 

For two or three miles I kept under cover 
of the vineyards, and made such good 
progress that my heart was high within me, 
and I thought to myself that it only needed 
a man of some brains to take the matter in 
hand to bring it easily tosuccess. Of course, 
Cortex and Duplessis galloping down the 
high road would be easily seen, but the 
intelligent Gerard lurking among the vines 
was quite another person. I dare say I had 
got as far as five miles before I met any 
check. At that point there is a small wine- 
house, round which I perceived some carts 
and a number of people, the first that I had 
seen. Now that I was well outside the lines 
I knew that every person was my enemy, so 
I crouched lower while I stole along to a 
point from which I could get a better view 
of what was going on. I then perceived that 
these people were peasants, who were loading 
two waggons with empty wine-casks. I failed 
to see how they could either help or hinder 
me, so I continued upon my way. 

But soon I understood that my task was 
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not so simple as had appeared. As the 
ground rose the vineyards ceased, and I 
came upon a stretch of open country studded 
with low hills. Crouching in a ditch I 
examined them with a glass, and I very soon 
perceived that there was a watcher upon 
every one of them, and that these people 
had a line of pickets and outposts thrown 
forward exactly like our own. I had heard 
of the discipline which was practised by this 
scoundrel whom they called “The Smiler,” 
and this, no doubt, was an example of it. 
Between the hills there was a cordon of 
sentries, and though I worked some distance 
round to the flank I still found myself faced 
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who refuses to 


comes to the brave man 
despair. 
You remember I have mentioned that 


two waggons were loading up with empty 
casks at the inn. The heads of the oxen 
were turned to the east, and it was evident 
that those waggons were going in the direc- 
tion which I desired. Could I only conceal 
myself upon one of them, what better and 
easier way could I find of passing through 
the lines of the guerillas? So simple and so 
good was the plan that I could not restrain a 
cry of delight as it crossed my mind, and I 
hurried away instantly in the direction of the 
inn. There, from behind some bushes, I had 
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FROM BEHIND 


by the enemy. It was a puzzle what to do. 
There was so little cover that a rat could 
hardly cross without being seen. Of course, it 
would be easy enough to slip through at night, 
as I had done with the English at Torres 
Vedras, but I was still far from the mountain 
and I could not in that case reach it in time 
to light the midnight beacon. I lay in my 
ditch and I made a thousand plans, each 
more dangerous than the last. And then 
suddenly I had that flash of light which 





SOME BUSHES I HAD A GOOD LOOK AT WHAT WAS GOING ON, 








a good look at what was 
going on upon the road. 

There were three pea- 
sants with red montero 
caps loading the barrels, 
and they had completed 
one waggon and the lower 
tier of the other. A 
number of empty barrels 
still lay outside the wine- 
house waiting to be put on. Fortune was my 
friend—I have always said that she isa woman 
and cannot resist a dashing young Hussar. 
As I watched, the three fellows went into the 
inn, for the day was hot and they were thirsty 
after their labour. Quick as a flash I darted 
out from my hiding-place, climbed on to the 
waggon, and crept into one of the empty casks. 
It had a bottom but no top, and it lay upon 
its side with the open end inwards. There I 
crouched like a dog in its kennel, my knees 
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drawn up to my chin, for the barrels were not 
very large and I am a well-grown man. As 
I lay there out came the three peasants 
again, and presently I heard a crash upon 
the top of me which told that I had another 
barrel above me. They piled them upon 
the cart until I could not imagine how I was 
ever to get out again. However, it is time 
to think of crossing the Vistula when you are 
over the Rhine, and I had no doubt that if 
chance and my own wits had carried me so 
far they would carry me farther. 

Soon, when the waggon was full, they set 
forth upon their way, and I within my barrel 
chuckled at every step, for it was carrying 
me whither I wished to go. We travelled 
slowly, and the peasants walked beside the 
waggons. This I knew, because I heard 
their voices close to me. They seemed to 
me to be very merry fellows, for they laughed 
heartily as they went. What the joke was I 
could not understand. Though I speak 
their language fairly well I could not hear 
anything comic in the scraps of their con- 
versation which met my ear. 

I reckoned that at the rate of walking of 
a team of oxen we covered about two miles 
an hour. ‘Therefore, when I was sure that 
two and a half hours had passed-—such hours, 
my friends, cramped, .suffocated, and nearly 
poisoned with the fumes of the lees—when 
they had passed, I was sure that the danger- 
ous open country was behind us, and that 
we were upon the edge of the forest and the 
mountain. So now I had to turn my mind 
upon how I was to get out of my barrél. 
I had thought of several ways, and was 
balancing one against the other when the 
question was decided for me in a very simple 
but unexpected manner. 

The waggon stopped suddenly with a jerk, 
and I heard a number of gruff voices in 
excited talk. ‘“‘Where, where?” cried one. 
“On our cart,” said another. “ Who is he?” 
said a third. “A French officer ; I saw his 
cap and his boots.” They all roared with 
laughter. “I was looking out of the window 
of the posada and I saw him spring into the 
cask like a toreador with a Seville bull at his 
heels.” ‘Which cask, then?” “It was this 
one,” said the fellow, and sure enough his 
fist struck the wood beside my head. 

What a situation, my friends, for a man 
of my standing! I blush now, after forty 
years, when I think of it. To be trussed 
like a fowl and to listen helplessly to the 
rude laughter of these boors—to know, too, 
that my mission had come to an ignominious 
and even ridiculous end — I would have 
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blessed the man who would have sent a 
bullet through the cask and freed me from 
my misery. 

I heard the crashing of the barrels as they 
hurled them off the waggon, and then a 
couple of bearded faces and the muzzles of 
two guns looked in at me. They seized me 
by the sleeves of my coat, and they dragged 
me out into the daylight. A strange figure 
I must have looked as I stood blinking and 
gaping in the blinding sunlight. My body 
was bent like a cripple’s, for I could not 
straighten my stiff joints, and half my coat 
was as red as an English soldier’s from the 
lees in which I had lain. ‘They laughed and 
laughed, these dogs, and as I tried to express 
by my bearing and gestures the contempt in 
which I held them their laughter grew all the 
louder. But even in these hard circumstances 
I bore myself like the man I am, and as I 
cast my eye slowly round I did not find that 
any of the laughers were very ready to face it. 

That one glance round was enough to tell 
me exactly how I was situated. I had been 
betrayed by these peasants into the hands of 
an outpost of guerillas. There were eight of 
them, savage-looking, hairy creatures, with 
cotton handkerchiefs under their sombreros, 
and many - buttoned jackets with coloured 


sashes round the waist. Each had a 
gun and one or two pistols stuck in 
his girdle. The leader, a great bearded 


ruffian, held his gun against my ear while 
the others searched my pockets, taking from 
me my overcoat, my pistol, my glass, my 
sword, and, worst of all, my flint and steel 
and tinder. Come what might I was ruined, 
for I had no longer the means of lighting the 
beacon even if I should reach it. 

Eight of them, my friends, with three 
peasants, and I unarmed! Was Etienne 
Gerard in despair? Did he lose his wits ? 
Ah, you know me too well; but they did not 
know me yet, these dogs of brigands. Never 
have I made so supreme and astounding an 
effort as at this very instant when all seemed 
lost. Yet you might guess many times before 
you would hit upon the device by which I 
escaped them. Listen and I will tell you. 

They had dragged me from the waggon 
when they searched me, and I stood, still 
twisted and warped, in the midst of them. 
But the stiffness was wearing off, and already 
my mind was very actively looking out for 
some method of breaking away. It was a 
narrow pass in which the brigands had their 
outpost. It was bounded on the one hand 
by a steep mountain side. On the other the 
ground fell away in a very long slope, which 
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ended in a bushy valley many hundreds of 
feet below. These fellows, you understand, 
were hardy mountaineers, who could travel 
either up hill or down very much quicker 
than I. They wore abarcas, or shoes of skin, 
tied on like sandals, which gave them a foot- 
hold everywhere. A less resolute man would 
have despaired. But in an instant I saw 
and used the strange chance which Fortune 
had placed in my way. On the very edge of 
the slope was one of the wine-barrels. I 
moved slowly towards it, and then with a 
tiger spring I dived into it feet foremost, and 
with a roll of my body I tipped it over the 
side of the hill. 

Shall I ever forget that dreadful journey 
—how I bounded and crashed and whizzed 
down that terrible slope? I had dug in my 
knees and elbows, bunching my body into a 
compact bundle so as to steady it; but my 
head projected from the end, and it was a 
marvel that I did ot dash out my brains. 
There were long, smooth slopes, and then 
came steeper scarps where the barrel ceased 
to roll, and sprang into the air like a goat, 
coming down with a rattle and crash which 
jarred every bone in my body. How the 
wind whistled in my ears, and my _ head 
turned and turned until I was sick and giddy 
and nearly senseless! Then, with a swish 
and a great rasping and crackling of branches, 
I reached the 
bushes which I 
had seen so far 
below me. 
Through them I 
broke my _ way, 
down a slope be 
yond, and deep 
into another patch 
of underwood, 
where striking a 
sapling my barrel 
flew to pieces. 
From amid a heap 
of staves and 
hoops I crawled 
out, my body 
aching “in every 
inch of it, but 
my heart singing 


loudly with joy 
and my spirit 
high within me, 
for I knew how 
great was the 


feat which I had 

accomplished, 

and I already 
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seemed to see the beacon blazing on the 
hill. 

A horrible nausea had seized me from the 
tossing which I had undergone, and I felt as 
I did upon the ocean when first I experienced 
those movements of which the English have 
taken so perfidious an advantage. I had to 
sit for a few moments with my head upon 


my hands beside the ruins of my barrel. 
But there was no time for rest. Already 
I heard shouts above me which told that 


my pursuers were descending the hill. I 
dashed into the thickest part of the under- 
wood, and I ran and ran until I was utterly 
exhausted. ‘Then I lay panting and listened 
with all my ears, but no sound came to them. 
I had shaken off my enemies. 

When I had recovered my breath I 
travelled swiftly on, and waded knee-deep 
through several brooks, for it came into my 
head that they might follow me with dogs. 
On gaining a clear place and looking round 
me, I found to my delight that in spite of 
my adventures I had not been much out of 
my way. Above me towered the peak of 
Merodal, with its bare and bold summit shoot- 
ing out of the groves of dwarf oaks which 
shrouded its flanks. ‘These groves were the 


continuation of the cover under which I 


found myself, and it seemed to me that I had 
nothing to fear now until I 


reached the 
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other side of the forest. At the same time I 
knew that every man’s hand was against me, 
that I unarmed, and that there were 
many people about me. I saw no one, but 


was 


several times I heard shrill whistles, and 
once the sound of a gun in the distance. 
It was hard work pushing one’s way 


through the bushes, and so I was glad when I 
came to the larger trees and found a path 
which led between them. Of course, I was 
too wise to walk upon it, but I kept near it 
and followed its course. I had gone some 
distance, and had, as I imagined, nearly 
reached the limit of the wood, when a 
strange, moaning sound fell upon my ears. 
At first I thought it was the cry of some 
animal, but then there came words, of which 
I only caught the French exclamation, “ Mon 
Dicu!” With great caution I advanced in 
the direction from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, and this is what I saw. 

On a couch of dried leaves there was 
stretched a man dressed in the same grey 
uniform which I wore myself. He was 
evidently horribly wounded, for he held a 
cloth to his breast which was crimson with 
his blood. A pool had formed all round his 
couch, and he lay in a haze of flies, whose 
buzzing and droning would certainly have 
called my attention if his groans had not 
come to my ear. I lay fora moment, fearing 
some trap, and then, my pity and _ loyalty 
rising above all other feelings, I ran forward 
and knelt by his side. He turned a haggard 
face upon me, and it was Duplessis, the man 
who had gone before me. It needed but one 
glance at his sunken cheeks and glazing eyes 
to tell me that he was dying. 

“ Gerard !” said he; ‘‘Gerard 

I could but look my sympathy, but he, 


»” 


though the life was ebbing swiftly out of 


him, still kept his duty before him, like the 
gallant gentleman he was. 

“The beacon, Gerard ! 
it?” 

“ Have you flint and steel ?” 

“It is here.” 

“Then I will light it to-night.” 

“‘T die happy to hear you say so. They 
shot me, Gerard. But you will tell the 
Marshal that I did my best.” 

* And Cortex ?” 

“He was 
their hands and died horribly. 


You will light 


fortunate. He fell into 
If you see 


less 


that you cannot get away, Gerard, put a 
bullet into your own heart. 
Cortex did 

I could see that his breath was failing, and 
I bent low to catch his words. 


Don’t die as 
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“Can you tell me anything which can help 
me in my task?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes; De Pombal. He will help you. 
Trust De Pombal.” With the words his 
head fell back and he was dead. 

“Trust De Pombal. It is good advice.” 
To my amazement a man was standing at the 
very side of me. So absorbed had I been 
in my comrade’s words and intent on his 
advice that he had crept up without my 
observing him. Now I sprang to my feet 
and faced him. He was a tall, dark fellow, 
black-haired, black-eyed, black-bearded, with 
a long, sad face. In his hand he hada wine- 
bottle and over his shoulder was slung one 
of the trabucos or blunderbusses which these 
fellows bear. He made no effort to unsling 
it, and I understood that this was the man 
to whom my dead friend had commended 
me. 

** Alas, he is gone!” said he, bending over 
Duplessis. ‘“ He fled into the wood after he 
was shot, but I was fortunate enough to find 
where he had fallen and to make his last 
hours more This couch was my 
making, and I brought this wine to 
slake his thirst.” 

“Sir,” said I, “in the name of France I 
thank you. I am but a colonel of light 
cavalry, but I am Etienne Gerard, and the 
name stands for something in the French 


easy. 
had 





army. May I ask- r 

“Yes, sir, I am Aloysius de Pombal, 
younger brother of the famous nobleman 
of that name. At present I am the first 


lieutenant in the band of the guerilla chief 
who is usually known as Manuelo, ‘The 
Smiler.’” 

My word, I clapped my hand to the place 
where my pistol should have been, but the 
man only smiled at the gesture. 

“T am his first lieutenant, but I am also 
his deadly enemy,” said he. He slipped off 
his jacket and pulled up his shirt as he 
spoke. “Look at this!” he cried, and he 
turned upon me a back which was all scored 
and lacerated with red and purple weals. 
“This is what ‘The Smiler’ has done to me, 
a man with the noblest blood of Portugal in 
my veins. What I will do to ‘The Smiler’ 
you have still to see.” 

There was such fury in his eyes and in the 
grin of his white teeth that I could no longer 
doubt his truth, with that clotted and oozing 
back to corroborate his words. 

*T have ten men sworn to stand by me,” 
said he. “Ina few days I hope to join your 
army, when I have done my work here. In 
the meanwhile ” A strange change 








THE 


came over his face, and he suddenly slung 
his musket to the front: “Hold up your 
hands, you French hound!” he yelled. 


“Up with them, or I blow your head off!” 





“HOLD UP YOUR HANDS, YOU FRENCH HOUND 


You start, my friends! You stare! Think, 
then, how I stared and started at this sudden 
ending of our talk. There was the black 
muzzle and there the dark, angry eyes behind 
it. What could I do? I was helpless. I 
raised my hands in the air. At the same 
moment voices sounded from all parts of the 
wood, there were crying and calling and rush- 
ing of many feet. A swarm of dreadful 
figures broke through the green bushes, a 
dozen hands seized me, and I, poor, luckless, 
frenzied I, was a prisoner once more. Thank 
God, there was no pistol which I could have 
plucked from my belt and snapped at my 
own head. Had I been armed at that 
moment I should not be sitting here in this 
café and telling you these old-world tales. 

With grimy, hairy hands clutching me on 
every side I was led along the pathway 
through the wood, the villain De Pombal 
giving directions to my captors. Four of 
the brigands carried up the dead body of 
Duplessis. The shadows of evening were 
already falling when we cleared the forest 
and came out upon the mountain-side. Up 
this I was driven until we reached the. head- 
quarters of the guerillas, which lay in a cleft 
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close to the summit of the mountain. There 
was the beacon which had cost me so much, 
a square stack of wood, immediately above 
our heads. Below were two or three huts 
which had _ belonged, 
no doubt, to goatherds, 
and which were now 
used toshelter these ras- 
cals. Into one of these 
I was cast, bound and 
helpless, and the dead 
body of my poor com- 
rade was laid beside me. 

I was lying there 
with the one thought 


still consuming me, 
how to wait a few 
hours and to get at 


that pile of fagots 
above my head, when 
the door of my prison 
opened and a man en- 
tered. Had my hands 
been free I should have 
flown at his throat, for 
it was none other than 
De Pombal. A couple 
of brigands were at his 
heels, but he ordered 
them back and closed 
the door behind him. 

“You villain!” said I. 

“Hush!” he cried. “Speak low, for I 
do not know who may be listening, and my 
life is at stake. I have some words to say 
to you, Colonel Gerard ; I wish well to you, 
as I did to your dead companion. As I 
spoke to you beside his body I saw that we 
were surrounded, and that your capture was 
unavoidable. I should have shared your 
fate had I hesitated. I instantly captured 
you myself, so as to preserve the confidence 
of the band. Your own sense will tell you 
that there was nothing else for me to do. I 
do not know now whether I can save you, 
but at least I will try.” 

This was a new light upon the situation. 
I told him that I could not tell how far he 
spoke the truth, but that I would judge him 
by his actions. 

“T ask nothing better,” said he. “A word 
of advice to you! The chief will see you 
now. Speak him fair, or he will have you sawn 
between two planks. Contradict nothing he 
says. Give him such information he 
wants. It is your only chance. If you can 
gain time something may come in our favour. 
Now, I have no more time. Come at once, 
or suspicion may be awakened.” He helped 


as 
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me to rise, and then, opening the door, he 
dragged me out very roughly, and with the 
aid of the fellows outside he brutally pushed 
and thrust me to the place where the guerilla 
chief was seated, with his rude followers 
gathered round him. 

A remarkable man was Manuelo, “The 
Smiler.” He was fat and florid and com- 
fortable, with a big, clean-shaven face and a 
bald head, the very model of a kindly father 
of a family. As I looked at his honest smile 
I could scarcely believe that this was, indeed, 
the infamous ruffian whose name was a 
horror through the English Army as well as 
our own. It is well known that Trent, who 
was a British officer, afterwards had the 
fellow hanged for his brutalities. He sat 
upon a boulder and he beamed upon me 
like one who meets an old acquaintance. I 
observed, however, that one of his men 
leaned upon a long saw, and the sight was 
enough to cure me of all delusions. 

* Good evening, Colonel Gerard,” said he. 
“We have been highly honoured by General 
Massena’s staff: Major Cortex one day, 
Colonel Duplessis the next, and now Colonel 
Gerard. Possibly the Marshal himself may 
be induced to honour us with a visit. You 
have seen Duplessis, I understand. Cortex 
you will find nailed to a tree down yonder. 
It only remains to be decided how we can 
best dispose of yourself.” 

It was not a cheering speech ; but all the 
time his fat face was wreathed in smiles, and 
he lisped out his words in the most mincing 
and amiable fashion. Now, however, he 
suddenly leaned forward, and I read a very 
real intensity in his eyes. 

‘Colonel Gerard,” said he, “I cannot pro- 
mise you your life, for it is not our custom, 
but I can give you an death or I 
can give you a terrible one. Which shall 
it be ?” 

“What do you wish me to dg in ex 
change ?” 

“If you would die easy I ask you to give 
me truthful answers to the questions which I 
ask.” 

A sudden thought flashed through my 
mind. 

“You wish to.kill me,” said I; “it cannot 
matter to you how I die. If I answer your 


easy 


questions, will you let me choose the manner 
of my own death?” 

“Ves, I will,” said he, “so long as it is 
before midnight to-night.” 

“ Swear it!” I cried. 

“ The word of a Portuguese gentleman is 
sufficient,” said he. 
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“Not a word will I say until you have 
sworn it.” 

He flushed with anger and his eyes swept 
round towards the saw. But he understood 
from my tone that I meant what I said, and 
that I was not a man to be bullied into sub- 
mission. He pulled a cross from under his 
zammara or jacket of black sheepskin. 

“‘T swear it,” said he. 

Oh, my joy as I heard the words! What 
an end—what an end for the first swordsman 
of France! I could have laughed with 
delight at the thought. 

“ Now, your questions !” said I. 

“You swear in turn to answer 
truly ?” 

“I do, upon the honour of a gentleman 
and a soldier.” It was, as you perceive, a 
terrible thing that I promised, but what was 
it compared to what I might gain by com- 
pliance ? 

“This 1s a very fair and a very interesting 
bargain,” said he, taking a note-book from 
his pocket. ‘Would you kindly turn your 
gaze towards the French camp?” 

Following the direction of his gesture, I 
turned and looked down upon the camp in 
the plain beneath us. In spite of the 
fifteen miles, one could in that clear atmo- 
sphere see every detail with the utmost 
distinctness. There were the long squares 
of our tents and our huts, with the cavalry 
lines and the dark patches which marked the 
ten batteries of artillery. How sad to think 
of my magnificent regiment waiting down 
yonder, and to know that they would never 
see their colonel again! With one squadron 
of them I could have swept all these cut- 
throats off the face of the earth. My eager 
eyes filled with tears as I looked at the 
corner of the camp where I knew that there 
were eight hundred men, any one of whom 
would have died for his colonel. But my 
sadness vanished when I saw beyond the 
tents the plumes of smoke which marked the 
head-quarters at Torres Novas. ‘There was 
Massena, and, please God, at the cost of my 
life his mission would that night be done. 
A spasm of pride and exultation filled my 
breast. I should have liked to have hada 
voice of thunder that I might call to them, 
“Behold it is I, Etienne Gerard, who will 
die in order to save the army of Clausel!” 
It was, indeed, sad to think that so noble a 
deed should be done, and that no one should 
be there to tell the tale. 

“Now,” said the brigand chief, “ you see 
the camp and you see also the road which 
leads to Coimbra. It is crowded with your 
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* DOES THIS MEAN 


fourgons and your ambulances. Does this 
mean that Massena is about to retreat ? ” 

One could see the dark moving lines of 
waggons with an occasional flash of steel 
from the escort. There could, apart from 
my promise, be no indiscretion in admitting 
that which was already obvious. 

“He will retreat,” said I. 

“ By Coimbra ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ But the army of Clausel ? ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Every path to the south is blocked. No 
message can reach them. If Massena falls 
back the army of Clausel is doomed.” 

“Tt must take its chance,” said I. 

“ How many men has he?” 

**T should say about fourteen thousand.” 

“ How much cavalry ?” 

“One brigade of Montbrun’s Division.” 

“What regiments ?” 

“The 4th Chasseurs, the 9th Hussars, and 
a regiment of Cuirassiers.” 

“Quite right,” said he, looking at his note- 
“T can tell you speak the truth, and 
you don’t.” Then, 


book. 


Heaven help you if 
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NA IS ABOUT TO RETREAT 


division by division, he went over the whole 
army, asking the composition of each brigade. 
Need I tell you that I would have had 
my tongue torn out before I would have 
told him such things had I not a greater 
end in view? I would let him know all if 
I could but save the army of Clausel. 

At last he his note-book and re 
placed it in his pocket. “I am obliged to 
you for this information, which shall reach 
Lord Wellington to-morrow,” said he. ‘ You 
have done your share of the bargain; it is 
for me now to perform mine. How would 
you wish to die? Asa soldier you would, no 
doubt, prefer to be shot, but some think that 
a jump over the Merodal precipice is really 
an easier death. A good few have taken it, 
but we were, unfortunately, never able to get 
an opinion from them afterwards. ‘There 
is the saw, too, which does not appear to 
be popular. We could hang you, no doubt, 
but it would involve the inconvenience of 
going down to the wood. However, a promise 
is a promise, and you seem to be an excellent 
fellow, so we will spare no pains to meet your 


closed 


wishes.” 
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“You said,” I answered, “that I must die 
before midnight. I will choose, therefore, 
just one minute before that hour.” 

“Very good,” said he. “Such clinging to 
life is rather childish, but your wishes shall 
be met.” 

“As to the method,” I added, “I love a 
death which all the world can see. Put me 
on yonder pile of fagots and burn me alive, 
as saints and martyrs have been burned before 
me. That is no common end, but one 
which an Emperor might envy.” 

The idea seemed to amuse him very much 
“Why not?” said he. “If Massena has 
sent you to spy upon us, he may guess what 
the fire upon the mountains means.” 

“Exactly,” said I. “You have hit upon 
my very reason. He will guess, and all will 
know, that I have died a soldier’s death.” 

“T see no objection whatever,” said the 
brigand, with his abominable smile. “I will 
send some goat’s flesh and wine into your 
hut. The sun is sinking, and it is nearly 
eight o’clock. In four hours be ready for 
your end.” 

It was a beautiful world to be leaving. I 
looked at the golden haze below, where the 
last rays of the sinking sun shone upon the 
blue waters of the winding Tagus and 
gleamed upon the white sails of the English 
transports. Very beautiful it was, and very 
sad to leave; but there are things more 
beautiful than that. The death that is died 
for the sake of others, honour, and duty, and 
loyalty, and love—these are the beauties far 
brighter than any which the eye can see. 
My breast was filled with admiration for my 
own most noble conduct, and with wonder 
whether any soul would ever come to know 
how I had placed myself in the heart of the 
beacon which saved the army of Clausel. I 
hoped so and I prayed so, for what a conso 
lation it would be to my mother, what an 
example to the army, what a pride to my 
Hussars! When De Pombal came at last 
into my hut with the food and the wine, the 
first request I made him was that he would 
write an account of my death and send it to 
the French camp. He answered not a word, 
but I ate my supper with a better appetite 
from the thought that my glorious fate would 
not be altogether unknown. 

I had been there about two hours when 
the door opened again, and the chief stood 
looking in. I was in darkness, but a brigand 


with a torch stood beside him, and I saw his 
eyes and his teeth gleaming as he peered at 
me. 

" Ready ?” he asked. 


“Tt is not yet time.” 

“You stand out for the last minute ?” 

“A promise is a promise.” 

“Very good. Be itso. We have a little 
justice to do among ourselves, for one of my 
fellows has been misbehaving. We have a 
strict rule of our own which is no respecter 
of persons, as De Pombal here could tell 
you. Do you truss him and lay him on 
the fagots, De Pombal, and I will return to 
see him die.” 

De Pombal and the man with the torch 
entered, while I heard the steps of the chief 
passing away. De Pombal closed the door. 

“ Colonel Gerard,” said he, “‘ you must trust 
this man, for he is one of my party. It is 
neck or nothing. We may save you yet. 
But I take a great risk, and I want a definite 
promise. If we save you, will you guarantee 
that we have a friendly reception in the 
French camp and that all the past will be 
forgotten ?” 

“T do guarantee it.” 

“And I trust your honour. Now, quick, 
quick, there is not an instant to lose! If 
this monster returns we shall die horribly, all 
three.” 

I stared in amazement at what he did. 
Catching up a long rope he wound it round 
the body of my dead comrade, and he tied a 
cloth round his mouth so as to almost cover 
his face. 

“Do you lie there!” he cried, and he laid 
me in the place of the dead body. “TI have 
four of my men waiting, and they will place 
this upon the beacon.” He opened the door 
and gave an order. Several of the brigands 
entered and bore out Duplessis. For myself 
I remained upon the floor, with my mind in 
a turmoil of hope and wonder. 

Five minutes later De Pombal and _ his 
men were back. 

“ You are laid upon the beacon,” said he ; 
“1 defy anyone in the world to say it is not 
you, and you are so gagged and bound that 
no one can expect you to speak or move. 
Now, it only remains to carry forth the body 
of Duplessis and to toss it over the Merodal 
precipice, 

Two of them seized me by the head and 
two by the heels and carried me, stiff and 
inert, from the hut. As I came into the 
open air I could have cried out in my 
amazement. The moon had risen above the 
beacon, and there, clear outlined against its 
silver light, was the figure of the man stretched 
upon the top. The brigands were either in 
their camp or standing round the beacon, for 
none of them stopped or questioned our little 
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THERE, CLEAR OUTLINED AGAINST THE SILVER LIGHT, 


party. De Pombal led them in the direction 
of the precipice. At the brow we were out 
of sight, and there I was allowed to use my 
feet once more. De Pombal pointed to a 
narrow, winding track. 

“This is the way down,” said he, and then, 
suddenly, “ Dios mio, what is that?” 

A terrible cry had risen out of the woods 
beneath us. I saw that De Pombal was 
shivering like a frightened horse 

“Tt is that devil,” he whispered. ‘“ He is 
treating another as he treated me. But on, 
on, for Heaven help us if he lays his hands 
upon us!” 

One by one we crawled down the narrow 
goat track. At the bottom of the cliff we 
were back in the woods once niore. Sud 
denly a yellow glare shone above us, and the 
black shadows of the tree-trunks started out 
in front. They had fired the beacon behind 
us. Even from where we stood we could see 
that impassive body amid the flames, and the 
black figures of the guerillas as they danced, 
howling like cannibals, round the pile. Ha! 
how I shook my fist at them, the dogs, and 








WAS THE FIGURE OF THE MAN STRETCHED UPON THE TOP.” 


how I vowed that one day my Hussars and I 
would make the reckoning level ! 

De Pombal knew how the outposts were 
placed and all the paths which led through 
the forest. But tv avoid these villains 
we had to plunge among the hills and walk 
for many a weary mile. And yet how gladly 
would I have walked those extra leagues if 
only for one sight which they brought to my 
eyes! It may have been two o'clock in 
the morning when we halted upon the bare 
shoulder of a hill over which our path curled. 
Looking back we saw the red glow of the 
embers of the beacon as if volcanic fires were 
bursting from the tall peak of Merodal. And 
then, as I gazed, I saw something else— 
something which caused me to shriek with 
joy and to fall upon the ground, rolling in 
my delight. For, far away upon the southern 
horizon, there winked and twinkled one great 
yellow light, throbbing and flaming, the light 
of no house, the light of no star, but the 
answering beacon of Mount d’Ossa, which 
told that the army of Clausel knew what 
Etienne Gerard had been sent to tell them. 
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THE Most Precious PictuRES ACCORDING TO OFFICIAL OPINION. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


}N THe STRAND MAGAZINE 
about two years ago a num- 
ber of representative English 
artists were called into con- 
ference on the question as to 
which was the greatest of the 
world’s pictures. The opinions were most 
interesting, perhaps, because of the bias of 
the individual temperament, although in the 
aguregate they may be said to have repre- 
sented the cultured judgment of the time. 
In the preparation of the present article I 
have appealed to the official view on a 
matter of similar interest—the most impor- 
tant works which the nations now possess for 
themselves in the great national collections, 
addressing my question to the curator or 
director of the following representative 
galleries :— 
FRANCE 

GERMANY.. 








The Louvre, Paris. 

The Royal Museum, Berlin ; Dresden 
Gallery ; Pinakothek, Munich. 
Borghese Palace, Rome ; Academy of 
Fine Arts, Venice; Uffizi Gallery 
and Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Antwerp 


ITALY 


BELGIUM ... 


HOLLAND... Royal Picture Gallery, La Hague ; 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 

AUSTRIA The Belvidere, Vienna 

SPAIN The Prado Museum, Madrid. 


UNITED |} 
STATES J 


The Metropolitan Museum, New 
York ; The Art Institute of Chicago. 

The Louvre is the greatest of the European 
picture galleries, having 2,500 works by 
nearly all the leading masters. Sut the 
collection has been formed in rather hap- 
hazard fashion during three _ centuries, 
although before Napoleon had carried to 
Paris his rich spoils of war it contained 
fewer than 600 pictures. According to 
present-day taste the standard of excellence 
at the Louvre greatly varies, and a large 
proportion of the collection falls below that 
which has been established in such modern 
galleries as those of London and Berlin. 
Its director, M. A. Koemppen, had, there- 
fore, not the supreme difficulty which might 
be supposed in answering my question. 


Whilst stating in his letter that “there are 
many pictures in the museum of the Louvre 
which, as its chef d@’wuvre, might be repro 


duced in THE STRAND MAGAZINE,” the 
director at once proceeds to mention as his 
own choice “ La Gioconda,” by Leonardo 
da Vinci. This picture, it may be remem- 
bered, was selected by Mr. Hacker, A.R.A., 
as an example of female beauty in art (vide 
“The Most Beautiful Women in Painting,” 
STRAND MaGazinE, December, 1900), and 
the interesting circumstances under which it 
was painted were then recalled. Francis L., 
the founder of the Louvre in 1541, pur- 
chased the portrait about fifty years after 
it was painted for 4,000 gold florins, but 
the director could give me no estimate of 
its present-day value, “the value in money 
of a work of art depending so much upon 
various circumstances.” 

The Prado Museum at Madrid ranks next 
to the Louvre in point of size, the collection 
numbering nearly as many pictures, and 
having an even earlier origin. Begun by 
Charles V., the collection was increased by 
Philip II. and Philip IV. The building it 
now occupies, however, is comparatively 
modern, having been built about 1785 as a 
museum of natural history and academy of 
sciences. Occupying a splendid site close to 
the Salon del Prado, it ranks, next to the 
Royal Palace from which the pictures were 
removed, as the chief architectural feature of 
the Spanish capital. 

From the many fine specimens of the art 
of ‘Titian, Raphael, Veronese, ‘Tintoretto, 
Velasquez, Vandyck, Rubens, and Teniers 
which the Prado Gallery contains, the director, 
Sehor José Villegar, wrote that preference 
should be given for my article to the 
“Meninas” of Velasquez, although he ad- 
mitted his inability to place even an approxi- 
mate price upon the picture. ‘ Las Meninas ” 
(“The Maids of Honour”) was painted by 
the great Spanish artist at the Court of 
Philip IV. in 1656, when Velasquez was 
fifty-seven years of age and at the height of 
his renown. In the picture “the painter 
stands at his easel in one of the chambers 
of the palace. Though the King and Queen 
are not in sight, their figures being supposed 
to be placed beyond the canvas, we see them 
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in the reflection of a mirror suspended on 
the farther wall. The little Princess, Mar- 
garita Maria, some four or five years old, occu- 
pies a prominent position in the foreground. 
She is attended by her maids of honour 

one of whom kneels to hand the Princess a 
cup of water. Near to this group are shown 
two well-known dwarfs, Barbola and Pertusato, 


sporting with a huge mastiff. A flood of 
light streams in from an open door far 
down the room, where 
Don Joseph Nieto, the 


(ueen’s quartermaster, has 
just raised a curtain. ‘Two 
other personages of the 
Court converse apart, 
barely distinguishable in 
the darkness of the 
shadows.” 

The King is said to 
have been delighted with 
the picture, and there is a 
tradition that when it was 
shown to him in its finished 
state he impulsively seized 
the brush and painted in, 
on the artist’s figure, the 
cross of Santiago, which 
was the badge of knight 
hood in Spain. This 
honour was conferred upon 
Velasquez, but not, it is 
believed, till years 
later, when he himself put 
the into the 
pi ture 

The Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam has no fewer 
than 1,700 pictures; but 
the Royal Picture Gallery 
at The Hague, with 600, 
is about the smallest of 
the leading European 


collections. 


some 


decoration 


The most important and_ celebrated 


pic ture,” said the director of the Rijks 
Museum, B. W. F. van Riemdyk, without 
the slightest hesitation, “is ‘The Night 


Watch,’ by Rembrandt. A picture such as 
this is not to be valued; it is priceless. It 
never was sold and never shall be.” 


“The Night Watch” is about the most 
misleading title which ever got attached to a 
picture. in point of fact, Rembrandt’s great 
masterpiece has no reference to the night 
and only a slight connection with a watch. 
The picture was thus named by French 


writers early in the eighteenth century, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds gave currency to the 
Voi, xxiv.—63., 
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error in England. At that time the picture 
was so “obscured by oil and varnish” as to 
make its real meaning a matter of consider- 
able doubt. But in 1758 it was skilfully 
cleaned by an artist named Van Dyck, who 
discovered the shield containing the names 
of some of the persons represented. From 
this clue it was established that the subject 
of the work was “The Sortie of the Company 
of Franz Banning Cock,” a portion of the 





“LAS MENINAS, Y VELASQUEZ 
valuable Picture in the Prado Gallery, Madrid. 


Civic Guard: of Anisterdam emerging from 
its barracks. Captain Banning Cock, with 
his lieutenant, is in the forefront of the pic 
ture, and other prominent figures are an 
ensign with the colours of the city of 
Amsterdam—orange, white, and blue—and a 
drummer with a dog at his heels, whilst 
behind them, crowding at the doors, are 
sergeants with the halberds and guards with 
arquebuses and pikes. Altogether there 
are twenty-eight figures in the picture, the 
predominant colour of which is given by the 
citron-yellow uniform, with a blue sash, of 
the captain, other rich and harmonious 
effects being obtained from the black velvet 
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of the captain, the green uniform of the 
drummer, and the reds of the musketeers. 
The darkness of the background, which 
induced the blunder of which I have spoken, 
is believed to be entirely due to some 
accident or neglect in the care of the picture. 

“The Sortie of the Banning Cock Com 
pany,” it is recorded, gave great dissatisfaction 
to Captain Banning Cock, from whom Rem 
brandt received the commission, although 
when it was painted in 1642 the artist, at the 
age of thirty-five, was already famous and 
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perhaps, become the great picture, palpitat- 
ing with human interest and truth, for, in the 
words of an English critic, in looking at 
“The Sortie of the Banning Cock Com- 
pany” one “can almost hear the beating of 
the drum and the barking of the dog.” 

The director of The Hague Gallery men- 
tioned more than one work in replying to 
my question, but gave the first place to Paul 
Potter’s ‘The Young Bull.” This was one 
of the pictures carried off to the Louvre, 
and when there was regarded as the fourth 





THE NIGHT WATC 


BY REMBRANDT. 


The most valuable Picture of the Rijks Gallery, Amsterdam. 


commanding large prices. So little was 
it to his liking, indeed, that the captain 
shortly afterwards had his portrait, with those 
of his company, painted again by another 
artist. Of this picture all trace has disap 
peared, whilst Rembrandt’s work, more or 
less carefully preserved generation after gene 
ration under circumstances which can now 
be only conjectured, is to-day priz das the 
greatest of Amsterdam’s many art treasures. 
It is probable that Captain Banning’s dis 
content arose from the picture’s want of 


fidelity in portraiture. The bad portrait has, 


most valuable picture in the great French 
collection. The Dutch animal-painter had 
only about ten years of achievement, dying 
at the age of twenty-eight, after having pro- 
duced about 140 works. “The Young Bull,” 
which measures 7ft. roin. by r1ft. 4in., is his 
only life-size picture of the kind, and was 
produced in 1647, when he was about mid- 
way in his brief career. It is not known for 
whom the great canvas was painted, but 
there is a record of its sale in 1649 for 630 
fiorins ; when taken away by Napoleon the 
Dutch vainly offered to ransom it for 60,000 
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“THE YOUNG BULL.” BY PAUL POTTER. 
The most valuable Picture in The Hague Gallery. 


certainly corresponds with popular taste,. for 
most visitors to The Hague Gallery, whether 
native or foreign, first make their way to the 
room in which “The Young Bull” is exhibited. 

The Belvidere Gallery at Vienna was once 


florins. The bull in the picture has as his 
companions a cow, a ram, a sheep and lamb, 
and a shepherd, with a background somewhat 
monotonous in its distribution of light. ‘The 


judgment of the official expert in this case 








THE ALTAR-PIECE OF ILDEFONSO, BY RUBENS, 
The most valuable Picture in the Vienna Gallery. 
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the residence of the renowned Prince Eugéne. 
The palatial building is now the home of 1,700 
pictures, including specimens of Rubens, 
Diirer, and the Italian masters, that give 
great distinction to the Austrian capital as 
an art centre. The director, Dr. Gliick, 
gave mea list of seven as its most valuable 
masterpieces, but finally expressed his own 
belief in the supremacy of Rubens’s “ Ilde- 
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kneeling in the dress of the Order. This 
work, which was one of several produced 
by Rubens for the decoration of Brussels 
churches, is believed to date from about 
1630, when the Flemish master was between 
fifty and sixty years of age. 

Another altar-piece is considered by its 
director to be the most valuable possession of 
the gallery at Berlin. This is the joint work of 
Hubert and John 
Van Eyck, the two 
Flemish painters 


who flourished 
early in the 
fifteenth century. 
It was placed on 
the altar of St. 
Bavon, in Ghent, 
in 1432, with a 
coloured _ inscrip- 


tion on the frame- 
work setting forth 
that the picture 
was begun by 
Hubert Van Eyck 
and completed by 


his younger 
brother John. 
Having “The 


Worship of the 
Lamb” as the 
nominal — subject, 
the painting, in a 
series of panels, 
really depicts the 
whole Christian 
story as it was re- 
garded = generally 
in the fifteenth 
century. Apart 
from its excellence, 
“The Worship of 
the Lamb” is note- 








aa worthy as the first 

a ol 0 ae picture | executed 

i % wholly in oils. It 

Px — is believed to 

THE ALTAR-PIECE OF ST. BAVON. BY HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK. have represented 

The most valuable Picture in the Berlin Gallery. ten years’ labour 

on the part of 

fonso Altar.” The picture thus called was the two brothers, and in its inception 


painted for the church of the Order of St. 
Ildefonso at Brussels, whence at some time 
or other it was removed to Vienna. ‘The 
work is in three parts. In the centre the 
Virgin is depicted presenting to the saint the 
chasuble of the Order, and on the left and 
right wings respectively are the Infanta Isa 
bella with St. Clara and the Archduke Albert 


was regarded ‘by Hubert Van Eyck as the 
greatest effort of his life; in point of fact, 
it is the only work which can now be defi- 
nitely traced to his brush, whereas the story 
of several of John Van Eyck’s pictures has 
been handed down to the present generation. 

The Berlin Gallery, which now numbers 
about goo pictures, may be said to date from 
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1821, when the 
collection of Mr. 
Solly, an English- 
man, was pur- 
chased by the 
Prussian Govern- 


ment for what 
was then con- 
sidered the very 


large sum of 
£110,000. This 
was followed by 
the building of a 
gallery to which, 
in 1829, was re- 


moved a selec 
tion of works 
from the Royal 


collections in 
Berlin and Pots 
dam. The gal- 
leries of Munich 
(1,450 pictures) 
and Dresden 
(2,400) are much 
larger than that 
of the capital, 


but they have = 

d - THE MELON EATERS 
not been filled 
with the same 


regard for a uniform standard of artistic value. 

The director of the Dresden Gallery, Dr. 
K. Woermann, fulfilled my confident expec 
tation by at once nominating Raphael’s 
** Madonna ” — usually. called the “Sistine 
Madonna ”—for, as visitors to the gallery will 
remember, this work is given a room all to 
itself. “The Dresden “‘ Madonna” was chosen 
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The most valuable Picture in the Munich Gallery. 
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by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., as 
his example of 
the greatest 
achievement in 
art (STRAND 
MAGAZINE, 
August, 1900), 
and in the article 
where this opin- 
ion was quoted 
some particulars 
will be found 
concerning — this 
eat picture. 
The letter with 
which Dr. Reber, 
the director of 
the Pinakothek, 
Munich, favoured 
me suggested 
that, on the 
whole, the most 
valuable and re- 
presentative 
picture in_ the 
collection under 
his charge -is 
Murillo’s “The 
Melon Eaters.” 
Although a famous example of the Spanish 
master, measuring 5oin. by 42in., little is 
known concerning the history of this picture, 
and Murillo’s biographers have failed to record 
the circumstances under which it was painted. 
It was originally in the Mannheim Gallery. 
“The great triptych, ‘The Descent from 
the Cross,’ the chief work of Quentin 
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“THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS.” 
The most valuable Picture in the Antwerp Gallery. 








BY QUENTIN MASSYS. 
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“ FLORA, BY TITIAN, 
The most valuable Picture in the Uffizi Gallery, 
fF le rence 


Massys,” writes M. Pierre Koch, the 
curator of the Antwerp Museum of 
Fine Arts, “may perhaps be con 
sidered the most precious picture in 
our gallery—its value is inestimable.” 

Massys, whose works are compara- 
tively littke known in this country, 
was a Flemish painter, a native of 
Louvain, whose life was spent chiefly 
at Antwerp. Born in 1466, he painted 
the triptych for the chapel of the 
joiners’ guild in Antwerp Cathedral 
about 1508. The joiners’ guild, it is 
recorded, paid the artist 300 florins 
for the work, which amount was in 
creased to 1,500 florins when the 
Antwerp magistrates purchased it 
for the town in 1580. 

Of the Italian galleries the Uffizi 
and Pitti at Florence have undis 
puted pre - eminence. By some 
authorities, indeed, they are said to 
form together the finest collection in 
the world, this verdict being based 
upon the absence of actual inferiority 
and the small proportion of even 
mediocrity in the 1,900 works which 
they contain. Both collections are The 


“THE MADONNA IN 
most valuable Picture in the Pitti Gallery 
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housed in palaces of medizval splen- 
dour, and are under the direction of 
the same gentleman, Signor E. Nidalf. 
As the most valuable picture in the 
Uffizi he mentioned Titian’s “ Flora,” 
and in the Pitti Raphael’s “ La 
Madonna della Seggiola.” 

Titian’s world-renowned “ Flora ” 
is the picture of a lady whose identity 
has never been established, although 
by some writers she is supposed to 
have been Laura D’Este, the wife or 
mistress of Duke Alphonso of Ferrara. 
The title “ Flora” may have a double 
meaning, as regards the lady’s name 
and also the roses, jessamine, etc., 
which she is handing to her unseen 
lover. The work, which depicts the 
lady’s head and shoulders life-size, was 
executed by Titian about 1523. It 
was taken out of the Duke of Ferrara’s 
“Gardaroba” and _ placed in the 
Uffizi Gallery as long ago as 1793. 
Unfortunately, it has suffered a good 
deal from the hands of time, although 
its colouring is still beautiful. 


Raphael’s “ Madonna della 






HAFL. 
Florence. 


A CHAIR BY RA 
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Seggiola,” or “Madonna in a Chair,” has 
likewise suffered, being about the same 


age, although its worst injuries have probably 
been inflicted in the vain effort to restore its 
original beauty. The picture is believed to 


have been painted either for the Pope, Leo X., 
or for some member of the great Medici 
family, and it was exhibited as far back as 1589 
the 


in the Palace of 
Uffizi. 

The picture gallery at 
the Borghese 
Palace in Rome 
is still in private 
ownership; but it 
is destined even- 
tually to become 
the property of 
the Italian nation, 
and in the mean- 
time it is like a 
public institution 
in the facilities 
which are given 
for its public use, 
whilst it is incom- 
parably superior 
to the many pri- 
vate collections 
still to befound in 
the Eternal City. 

“The picture 
in this gallery,” 
writes Signor 
Gio. Piancastelli, 
the director, “I 
advise you to re- 
produce in your 
article is ‘The 
Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love,’ by 
Tiziano Vecelli, 
which is well 
known wuréi et 
orbit, even too 
much known to 
be reproduced 
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whom I discussed the circumstances under 
which it was painted (STRAND MAGAZINE, 
August, 1900.) 

The Accademia di Belle Arti at Venice, 
now located in one of the old guild houses, is 
the stronghold, so to speak, of Titian’s work. 
Although its 650 pictures include many 
great examples of other masters, I felt almost 
certain that the director, 
Signor N. Barozzi, would 
mention either a Titian 
or a ‘Tintoretto 
in reply to my 
question. His 
answer was in 
favour of “ The 
Assumption of 
the Virgin,” by 
the former 
master, the work 
which in 1518 
placed Titian at 
the head of the 
then flourishing 
school of Vene- 
tian artists. It 
was painted for 
the high altar of 
the church of 
Santa Maria di 
Friari in Venice, 
and occupied 
him for two years. 
When the picture 
was raised to the 
altar the church 
was thronged 
with a crowd of 
people who were 
lost in admiration 
of the beauty of 
its colouring. Al- 
though in excel- 
lent preservation, 
the picture is said 
to be much less 
beautiful in its 








again, but the 
one that charac- 





present position 
at the Academy 





terizes the gallery “ 
better than any 
other. It is 
very difficult to value it. I can tell you only 
that there have been offers up to £200,000.” 

As was the case with Raphael’s Dresden 
* Madonna,” Titian’s “Sacred and Profane 
Love” figured in THE STRAND’s article on 
“The World’s Greatest Pictures.” It Was 
the choice of Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., with 


THE ASSUMPTION OF 


THE VIRGIN.” BY 


The most valuable Picture in the Academy, Venice. 


than when it was 
still adorning the 
church. 

What have we in our National Gallery to 
be placed in the same category with these 
gems of the greatest price in the national 
galleries of France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Holland, and Spain? ‘The answer is hardly 
a matter of opinion, I suppose, for everybody 
remembers the sensational vote of £70,000 


TITIAN, 
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in Parliament for the purchase of Raphael’s 
“ Ansidei Madonna” from the Duke of 
Marlborough—the highest price ever paid 
in any country for a single picture. This 
work, which was bought by the nation in 
1884, was acquired by the first Duke in the 
course of one of his campaigns for a com- 
paratively small sum. It was painted by 
Raphael on a commission from the Ansidei 
family of Perugia, who presented it to the 
church of S. Fiorenzo in that cityjfor the 
decoration of the altar. There is little doubt 
but that the work was produced about 1506 
or 1507, when Raphael was only twenty-three 
and in his second or “ Florentine” manner, 
as it is called, although for a long time the 
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THE JUBILE As BY ADRIAEN VAN 


The most valuable Picture in the Art Institute, Chicago. not a 


date in the corner of the picture on the 
border of the ‘Virgin’s robe was read as 
MDV., instead of MDVI. or MDVII. 

In recent years the American millionaire 
has loomed largely in European art sales, 


OSTADE, 


and some of the most costly pictures have 
crossed the Atlantic. But these are not yet 
to be found in the public galleries of the 
United States. The most costly picture of 
which the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
can boast is J. L. E. Meissonier’s “ 1807,” for 
which 66,ooodols. was paid a few years ago. 
As Mr. G. H. Store, the director, in giving 
me this information, points out, however, the 
picture has greatly appreciated in value, and 
it is estimated by experts that if “1807” 
were put up to auction in Paris to-day it 
would fetch at least 200,coodols. — or 
£40,000. The gallery of which this is the 
chef Gauvre was built in 1880 in the 
midst of the great Central Park, at a cost of 
5¢0, coodols. 
Chicago, the 
constant rival of 
New York, built 
its Art Institute 
about the same 
time, giving the 
building a fine site 
on the lake front. 
“T rather think,” 
replied Mr. W. M. 
R. French, the 
director, to my 
question, “the 
most costly picture 
in our collection 
is ‘The Jubilee,’ 
by Adriaen van 
Ostade, which we 
bought of the 
Princess’ Demi- 
doff, of Florence, 
for 40,500dols.” 
“ The Jubilee,” a 
canvas which is 
18in. by 16in., is 
signed and dated 
1675. It isa 
highly character- 
istic and import 
ant example of 
the Flemish 
master, about 
400 of whose 
oil paintings are 
extant, but it. is 
picture 
to which any 
particular story is attached, and _ nothing 
is known of its antecedents, I believe, 
before it came into the possession of the 
Russo-Italian family of the Demidoffs at 
Florence. 


a 
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By L. T. 
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MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


IIl.—THE BLOOD-RED. CROSS. 


Ey@yN the month of November in 
pS the year 1899 I found myself 
yasge] a guest in the house of one of 
Se] my oldest friends — George 
Rowland. His beautiful place 
in Yorkshire was an ideal 
holiday resort. It went by the name of 
Rowland’s Folly, and had been built on the 
site of a former dwelling in the reign of the 
first George. The house was now replete 
with every modern luxury. It, however, very 
nearly cost its first owner, if not the whole of 
his fortune, yet the most precious heirloom 
of the family. This was a pearl necklace of 
almost fabulous value. It had been secured 
as booty by a certain Geoffrey Rowland at 
the time of the Battle of Agincourt, had 
originally been the property of one of the 
Dukes of Genoa, and had even for a short 
time been in the keeping of the Pope. 
From the moment that Geoffrey 
Rowland took possession of the 
necklace there had been several 
attempts made to deprive him of 
it. Sword, fire, water, 
poison, had all been used, 
but ineffectually. The neck- 
lace with its eighty pearls, 
smooth, symmetrical, pear- 
shaped, of a_ translucent 
white colour and with a 
subdued iridescent sheen, 
was still in the possession 
of the family, and was 
likely to remain there, as 
George Rowland told me, 
until the end of time. Each 
bride wore the necklace 
on her wedding-day, after 
which it was put into the 
strong-room and, as a rule, 
never seen again until the 
next bridal occasion. The 
pearls were roughly esti- 
mated as worth from two 
to three thousand pounds 
each, but the historical 
value of the necklace put 
the price almost beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

It was reported that in 


the autumn of that same 
Vol. xxiv.—64. 
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year an American millionaire had offered to 
buy it from the family at their own price, but 
as no terms would be listened to the negotia- 
tions fell through. 

George Rowland. belonged to the oldest 
and proudest family in the West Riding, and 
no man looked a better gentleman or more 
fit to uphold ancient dignities than he. He 
was proud to boast that from the earliest 
days no stain of dishonour had touched his 
house, that the women of the family were as 
good as the men, their blood pure, their 
morals irreproachable, their ideas lofty. 

I went to Rowland’s Folly in November, 
and found a pleasant, hospitable, and cheer- 
ful hostess in Lady Kennedy, Rowland’s only 
sister. Antonia Ripley was, however, the 
centre of all interest. Rowland was engaged 
to Antonia, and the history was romantic. 
Lady Kennedy told me all about it. 
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“She is a penniless girl without family,” 
remarked the good woman, somewhat snap- 
pishly. ‘I can’t imagine what George was 
thinking of.” 

“How did your brother meet her?” I 
asked. 

‘““We were both in Italy last autumn ; we 
were staying in Naples, at the Vesuve. An 
English lady was staying there of the name 
of Studley. She died while we were at the 
hotel. She had under her charge a young 
girl, the same Antonia who is now engaged 
to my brother. Before her death she begged 
of us to befriend her, saying that the child 
was without money and without friends. All 
Mrs. Studley’s money died with her. We 
promised, not being able to do otherwise. 
George fell in love almost at first sight. 
Little Antonia was provided for by becom- 
ing engaged to my brother. I have nothing 
to say against the girl, but I dislike this sort 
of match very much. Besides, she is more 
foreign than English.” 

“Cannot Miss Ripley tell you anything 
about her history ?” 

“Nothing, except that Mrs. Studley 
adopted -her when she was a tiny child. 
She says, also, that she has a dim recollec- 
tion of a large building crowded with people, 
and a man who stretched out his arms to her 
and was taken forcibly away. That is all. 
She is quite a nice child, and amiable, with 
touching ways and a pathetic face; but no 
knows what her ancestry was. Ah, 
there you are, Antonia! What is the matter 
now ?” 

The girl tripped across the room. She 
was like a young fawn; of a smooth, olive 
complexion—dark of eye and mysteriously 
beautiful, with the graceful step which is 
seldom granted to an English girl. 

““My lace dress has come,” she said. 
“ Markham is unpacking it—but the bodice 
is made with a low neck.” 

Lady Kennedy frowned. 

“You are too absurd, Antonia,” she said. 
“Why won’t you dress like other girls? I 
assure you that peculiarity of yours of always 
wearing your dress high in the evening 
annoys George.” 

“Does it?” she answered, and she 
stepped back and put her hand to her neck 
just below the throat—-a constant habit of hers, 
as I afterwards had occasion to observe. 

“Tt disturbs him very much,” said Lady 
Kennedy. “He spoke to me about it only 
yesterday. Please understand, Antonia, that 


one 


at the ball you cannot possibly wear a dress 
high to your throat. 


” 


It cannot be permitted 
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“I shall be properly dressed on the night 
of the-ball,” replied the girl. 

Her face grew crimson, then deadly pale. 

“It only wants a fortnight to that time, 
but I shall be ready.” 

There was a solemnity about her words. 
She turned and left the room. 

“Antonia is a very trying character,” said 
Lady Kennedy. “Why won't she act like 
other girls ? She makes such a fuss about 
wearing a proper evening dress that she tries 
my patience— but she is all crotchets.” 

““A sweet little girl for all that,” was my 
answer. 

“Yes ; men like her.” 

Soon afterwards, as I was strolling on the 
terrace, I met Miss Ripley. She was sitting 
in a lowchair. I noticed how small, and 
slim, and young she looked, and how pathetic 
was the expression of her little face. When 
she saw me she seemed to hesitate; then she 
came to my side. 

** May I walk with you, Mr. Druce?” she 
asked. 

“IT am quite at your service,” I answered. 
“ Where shall we go?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I 
you will help me.” 

“Certainly, if I can, Miss Ripley.” 

“It is most important. I want to go to 
London.” 

“ Surely that is not very difficult ?” 

“They won’t allow me to go alone, and 
they are both very busy. I have just sent a 
telegram toa friend. I want to see her. I 
know she will receive me. I want to go to 
morrow. May I venture to ask that you 
should be my escort ?” 

“My dear Miss Ripley, certainly,” I said. 
*T will help you with pleasure.” 

“Tt must be done,” she said, in a low voice. 
“T have put it off too long. When I marry 
him he shall not be disappointed.” 

“I do not understand you,” I said, “but 
I will go with you with the greatest willing 
ness.” 

She smiled ; and the next day, much to my 
own amazement, I found myself travelling 
first-class up to London, with little Miss 
Ripley as my companion. Neither Rowland 
nor his sister had approved ; but Antonia 


want to know if 


had her own. way, and the fact that | 
would escort her cleared off some diffi- 
culties. 


During our journey she bent towards me 
and said, in a low tone: 

“Have you ever heard of that most 
wonderful, that great woman, Madame Sara?” 

I looked at her intently. 
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“*1iT MUST BE DONE, SHE SAID.” 


“| have certainly heard of Madame Sara,” 
I said, with emphasis, “ but I sincerely trust 
that you have nothing to do with her.” 

“T have known her almost all my life,” 
said the girl. ‘ Mrs. Studley knew her also. 


I love her very much. I trust her. Iam 
going to see her now.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“Tt was to her I wired yesterday. She 
will receive me; she will help me. I am 


returning to the Folly to-night. Will you 
add to your kindness by escorting me home ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

At Euston I put my charge into a hansom, 
arranging to meet her on the departure plat- 
form at twenty minutes to six that evening, 
and then taking another hansom drove as 
fast as I could to Vandeleur’s address. 
During the latter part of my journey to town 
a sudden, almost unaccountable, desire to 
consult Vandeleur had taken possession of 
me. I was lucky enough to find this busiest 
of men at home and at leisure. He gave an 
exclamation of delight when my name was 
announced, and then came towards me with 
outstretched hand. 

“‘T was just about to wire to you, Druce,” 
he said. ‘‘ From where have you sprung ?” 

“From no less a place than Rowland’s 
Folly,” was my answer. 


“More and more amazing. Then you 


errr 
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have met Miss_ Ripley, 
George Rowland’s fiancée ?” 

“You have heard of the 
engagement, Vandeleur ?” 

“Who has not? What 
sort is the young lady?” 

“T can tell you all you 
want to know, for I have 
travelled up to town with 
her.” 

“Ah!” 

He was silent for a 
minute, evidently thinking 
hard ; then drawing a chair 
mine he seated him- 


near 
self. 
“How long have you 


been at Rowland’s Folly?” 
he asked. 

“Nearly a week. I am 
to remain until after the 
wedding. I consider Row- 
land a lucky man. He is 
marrying a _ sweet little 
girl.” 

“You think so? By the 
way, have you ever noticed 
any peculiarity about her?” 

“Only that she 1s singularly amiable and 
attractive.” 

“But any habit—pray think carefully 
before you answer me.” 

“ Really, Vandeleur, your questions sur- 
prise me. Little Miss Ripley is a person 
with ideas and is not ashamed to stick to her 
principles. You know, of course, that in a 
house like Rowland’s Folly it is the custom 
for the ladies to come to dinner in full dress. 
Now, Miss Ripley won’t accommodate herself 
to this fashion, but zz/7 wear her dress high 
to the throat, however gay and festive the 
occasion.” 

“Ah! there doesn’t seem to be much in 
that, does there ?” 

“I don’t quite agree with you. Pressure 
has been brought to bear on the girl to make 
her conform to the usual regulations, and 
Lady Kennedy, a woman old enough to be 
her mother, is quite disagreeable on the 
point.” 

“But the girl 
tion ?” 

* Absolutely, although she promises to 
yield and to wear the conventional dress at 
the ball given in her honour a week before 
the wedding.” 

Vandeleur was silent for nearly a minute ; 
then dropping his voice he said, slowly :— 

“Did Miss Ripley ever mention in your 


sticks to her determina- 
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presence the name of our mutual foe— 
Madame Sara?” 

“How strange that you should ask! 


On our journey to town to-day she told me 
that she knew the woman—she has known 
her for the greater part of her life — poor 
child, she even loves her. Vandeleur, that 
young girl is with Madame Sara now.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Druce; there is no 
immediate danger; but I may as well tell 
you that through my secret agents I have 
made discoveries which show that Madame 
has another iron in the fire, that once again 
she is preparing to convulse Society, and that 
little Miss Ripley is the victim.” 


“SHE IS PREPARING TO CONVULSE SOCIETY." 


“You must be mistaken.” 

“So sure am I, that I want your help. 
You are returning to Rowland’s Folly?” 

* 'To-night.” 

“And Miss Ripley?” 
“She goes with me. 
for the six o’clock train.” 

“So far, good. By the way, has Rowland 
spoken to you lately about the pearl neck 
lace ?” 

“No; why do you ask ?” 

“Because I understand that it was his 
intention to have the pearls slightly altered 


We meet at Euston 
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and reset in order to fit Miss Ripley’s slender 
throat ; also to have a diamond clasp affixed 
in place of the somewhat insecure one at 
present attached to the string of pearls. 
Messrs. Theodore and Mark, of Bond Street, 
were to undertake the commission. All was 
in preparation, and a messenger, accompanied 
by two detectives, was to go to Rowland’s 
Folly to fetch the treasure, when the whole 
thing was countermanded, Rowland having 
changed his mind and having decided that 
the strong-room at the Folly was the best 
place in which to keep the necklace.” 

“He has not mentioned the subject to 
me,” I said. ‘ How do you know?” 

“] have my emissaries. 
One thing is certain — 
little Miss Ripley is to 
wear the pearls on her 
wedding - day — and _ the 
Italian family, distant re- 
latives of the present 
Duke of Genoa, to whom 
the pearls belonged, and 
from whom they were 
stolen shortly before the 
Battle of Agincourt, are 
again taking active steps 
to secure them. You 
have heard the story of the 
American millionaire? 
Well, that was a blind 
the necklace was in reality 
to be delivered into the 
hands of the old family as 
soon as he had purchased 
it. Now, Druce, this is 
the state of things: 
Madame Sara is an adven- 
turess, and the cleverest 
woman in the world - 
Miss Ripley is very young 
and ignorant. Miss 
Ripley is to wear the 
pearls on her wedding- 
day—and Madame wants 
them. You can infer the rest.” 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 

“Go back and watch. If you see any- 
thing to arouse suspicion, wire to me.” 

“What about telling Rowland ?” 

“T would rather not consult him. I want 
to protect Miss Ripley, and at the same time 
to get Madame into my power. She 
managed to elude us last time, but she shall 
not this. My idea is to inveigle her to her 
ruin. Why, Druce, the woman is being more 
trusted and run after and admired day by 
day. She appeals to the greatest foibles of 
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the world. She knows some valuable secrets, 
and is an adept in the art of restoring 
beauty and to a certain extent conquering 
the ravages of time. She is at present aided 
by an Arab, one of the most dangerous men 
I have ever seen, with the subtlety of a 
serpent, and legerdemain in every one of his 
ten fingers. It is not an easy thing to entrap 
her.” 

“And yet you mean to do it?” 

“Some day—some day. Perhaps now.” 

His eyes were bright. I had seldom seen 
him look more excited. 

After a short time I left him. Miss Ripley 
met me at Euston. She was silent and un- 
responsive and looked depressed. Once I 
saw her put her hand to her neck. 

“‘ Are you in pain ?” I asked. 

“You might be a doctor, Mr. Druce, from 
your question.” 

“But answer me,” I said. . 

She was silent for a minute; then she said, 
slowly :— 

“You are good, and I think I ought to tell 
you. But will you regard it as a secret? 
You wonder, perhaps, how it is that I don’t 
I will tell 


wear a low dress in the evening. 


you why. On my neck, just below the 
throat, there grew a wart or mole—large, 


brown, and ugly. ‘The Italian doctors would 
not remove it on account of the position. 
It lies just over what they said was an ader- 
rant artery, and the removal might cause 
very dangerous hemorrhage. One day 
Madame saw it; she said the doctors were 
wrong, and that she could easily take it 
away and leave no mark behind. I hesitated 
for a long time, but yesterday, when Lady 
Kennedy spoke to me as she did, I made up 
my mind. I wired to Madame and went to 
her to-day. She gave me chloroform and 
removed the mole. My neck is bandaged 
up and it smarts a little. Iam not to remove 
the bandage until she sees me again. She is 
very pleased with the result, and says that 
my neck will now be beautiful like other 
women’s, and that I can on the night of 
the ball wear the lovely Brussels lace dress 


that Lady Kennedy has given me. That is 
my secret. Will you respect it?” 
I promised, and soon afterwards we 


reached the end of our journey. 

A few days went by. One morning at 
breakfast I noticed that the little signora 
only played with her food. An open letter 
lay by her plate. Rowland, by whose side 
she always sat, turned to her. 

“What is the matter, Antonia?” he said. 
“Have you had an unpleasant letter?” 
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“Tt is from 
**From whom, dear ?” 

“* Madame Sara.” 

“What did I hear you say?” 
Kennedy. 

*““T have had a letter from Madame Sara, 
Lady Kennedy.” 

“That shocking woman in the Strand 
that adventuress? My dear, is it possible 
that you know her? Her name is in the 
mouth of everyone. She 1s quite notorious.” 

Instantly the room became full of voices, 
some talking loudly, some gently, but all 
praising Madame Sara. Even the men took 





cried Lady 


her part; as to the women, they were 
unanimous about her charms and_ her 
genius. 

In the midst of the commotion little 


Antonia burst into a flood of tears and left 
the room. Rowland followed her. What 
next occurred I cannot tell, but in the course 
of the morning I met Lady Kennedy. 

“Well,” she said, “ that child has won, as 
I knew she would. Madame Sara wishes to 
come here, and George says that Antonia’s 
friend is to be invited. I shall be glad when 
the marriage is over and I can get out of 
this. It is really detestable that in the last 
days of my reign I should have to give that 
woman the en/rée to the ouse.” 

She left me, and I wandered into the 
entrance hall. There I saw Rowland. He 
had a telegraph form in his hands, on which 
some words were written. 

“Ah, Druce!” he said. 
ing a telegram to the station. 
want to send one too ?” 

For I had seated myself by the table which 
held the telegraph forms. 

“Tf you don’t think I am taking too great 
a liberty, Rowland,” I said, suddenly, “I 
should like to ask a friend of mine here for 
a day or two.” 

“Twenty friends, if you like, my dear 
Druce. What a man you are to apologize 
about such a trifle! Who is the special 
friend ?” 

“No less a person than Eric Vandeleur, 
the police-surgeon for Westminster.” 

“What! Vandeleur—the gayest, jolliest 
man I have ever met! Wou!d he care to 
come ?” 

Rowland’s eyes were sparkling with excite- 
ment. 

“T think so; more especially if you will 
give me leave to say that you would welcome 
him.” 

“Tell him he shall have a_ thousand 
welcomes, the best room in the house, the 


“Tam just send- 
What ! do you 
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best horse. Get him to come by all means, 
Druce.” 

Our two telegrams were sent off. In the 
course of the morning replies in the affirma- 
tive came to each. 

[hat evening Madame Sara arrived. She 
came by the last train. The brougham was 
sent to meet her. She entered the house 
shortly before midnight. I was standing in 
the hall when she arrived, and I felt a 
momentary sense of pleasure when I saw 
her start as_ her eyes met mine. But she 
was not a woman to be caught off her guard. 
She approached me at once with out- 
stretched hand and an eager voice. 

“This 1s charming, Mr. Druce,” she said. 
“T do not think anything pleases me more.” 
Then she added, turning to Rowland, 
“Mr. Dixon Druce is a very old friend of 
mine.” 

Rowland gave me a_ bewildered glance. 
Madame turned and began to talk .to her 
hostess. Antonia was standing near one 
of the open drawing-rooms. She had on a 
soft dress of pale green silk. I had seldom 
seen a more graceful little creature. But the 
expression of her face disturbed me. It wore 
now the fascinated look of a bird when a 
snake attracts it. Could Madame Sara be 
the snake? Was Antonia afraid of this 
woman P 

The next day Lady Kennedy came to me 
with a confidence. 

“IT am glad your police friend is coming,” 
she said. “It will be safer.” 

“Vandeleur arrives at twelve o’clock,” was 
my answer. 

“Well, I am pleased. I like that woman 
less and less. I was amazed when she dared 
to call you her friend.” 

“Oh, we have met before on business,” I 
answered, guardedly. 

“You won't tell 
Mr. Druce ?” 

“You must excuse me, Lady Kennedy.” 

“ Her assurance is unbounded,” continued 
the good lady. “She has brought a maid or 
nurse with her—a most extraordinary-looking 
woman. That, perhaps, is allowable; but 
she has also brought her black servant, an 
Arabian, who goes by the name of Achmed. 
I must say he is a picturesque creature 
with his quaint Oriental dress. He was all 
in flaming yellow this morning, and the 
embroidery on his jacket was worth a small 
fortune. But it is the daring of the woman 
that annoys me. She goes on as though she 
were somebody.” 

“She is a very emphatic somebody,” I 


me anything further, 
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could not help replying. ‘‘ London Society is 
at her feet.” 

“T only hope that Antonia will take her 
remedies and let her go. The woman has 
no welcome from me,” said the indignant 
mistress of Rowland’s Folly. 

I did not see anything of Antonia that 
morning, and at the appointed time I went 
down to the station to meet Vandeleur. He 
arrived in high spirits, did not ask a question 
with regard to Antonia, received the informa- 
tion that Madame Sara was in the house with 
stolid silence, and seemed intent on the 
pleasures of the moment. 

“ Rowland’s Folly!” he said, looking round 
him as we approached one of the finest 
houses in the whole of Yorkshire. “A folly, 
truly, and yet a pleasant one, Druce, eh? I 
fancy,” he added, with a slight smile, “ that 
I am going to have a good time here.” 

“I hope you will disentangle a most 
tangled skein,” was my reply. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
his manner altered. 

“Who is that woman?” he said, with a 
strain of anxiety quite apparent in his voice. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“That woman on the terrace in nurse’s 
dress.” 

“T don’t know. She has been brought 
here by Madame Sara—a sort of maid and 
nurse as well. I suppose poor little Antonia 
will be put under her charge.” 

“Don’t let her see me, Druce, that’s all. 
Ah, here is our host.” 

Vandeleur quickened his movements, and 
the next instant was shaking hands with 
Rowland. 

The rest of the day passed without adven- 
ture. I did not see Antonia. She did not 
even appear at dinner. Rowland, however, 
assured me that she was taking necessary 
rest and would be all right on the morrow. 
He seemed inclined to be gracious to 
Madame Sara, and was annoyed at his sister’s 
manner to their guest. 

Soon after dinner, as I was standing in 
one of the smoking-rooms, I felt a light hand 
on my arm, and, turning, encountered the 
splendid pose and audacious, bright, defiant 
glance of Madame herself. 

“ Mr. Druce,” she said, “ just one moment. 
It is quite right that you and I should be 
plain with each other. I know the reason 
why you are here. You have come for the 
express purpose of spying upon me and 
spoiling what you consider my game. But 
understand, Mr. Druce, that there is danger 
to yourself when you interfere with the 


Suddenly 
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schemes of one like me. 
Forewarned is forearmed.” 

Someone came into the 
room and Madame left it. 

The ball was but a 
week off, and preparations 
for the great event were 
taking place. Attached to 
the house at the left was 
a great room built for this 
purpose. 

Rowland and I were 
walking down this room 
on a special morning ; he 
was commenting on _ its 
architectural merits and 
telling me what band he 
intended to have in the 
musicians’ gallery, when 
Antonia glided into the 
room. 

“How pale you 
little Tonia!” he said. 

[his was his favourite 
name for her. He put his 
hand under her chin, 
raised her sweet, blushing 
face, and looked into her 
eyes. 


“Ab. 


are, 
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you want my 
answer. What a _ persist- 
ent little puss it is! You 
shall have your way, Tonia 
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yes, certainly. For you 
I will grant what has 
never been granted before. 
All the same, what will mry lady say ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ But you will let me wear them whether 
she is angry or not?” persisted Antonia. 

“Yes, child, I have said it.” 

She took his hand and raised it to her 
lips, then, with a curtsy, tripped out of the 
foom. 

“A rare, bright little bird,” he said, turn- 
ing to me. “Do you know, I feel that I 
have done an extraordinarily good thing 
for myself in securing little Antonia. No 
troublesome mamma-in-law—no brothers and 
sisters, not my own and yet emphatically 
mine to consider—just the child herself. I 
am very happy and a very lucky fellow. I 
am glad my little girl has no past history. 
She is just her dear little, dainty self, no 
more and no less.” 

“What did she want with you now?” I 
asked. 

“Little witch,” be said, with a laugh. 
“The pearls—/He pearls. She insists on 
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wearing the great necklace on the night of 
the ball. Dear little girl, I can fancy how 
the baubles will gleam and shine on her fair 
throat.” 

I made no answer, but I was certain that 
little Antonia’s request did not emanate from 
herself. J thought that I would search for 
Vandeleur and tell him of the circumstance, 
but the next remark of Rowland’s nipped 
my project in the bud. 

“ By the way, your friend has promised to 
be back for dinner. He left here early this 
morning.” 

“ Vandeleur ?” I cried. 

“Ves, he has gone to town. 
rate fellow he is !” 

“ He tells a good story,” I answered. 

“Capital. Who would suspect him of 
being the greatest criminal expert of ‘the 
day? But, thank goodness, we have no 
need of his services at Rowland’s Folly.” 

Late in the evening Vandeleur returned 
He entered: the house just before dinner. | 


What a first- 
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observed by the brightness of his eyes and 
the intense gravity of his manner that he was 
satisfied with himself. ‘This in his case was 
always a good sign. At dinner he was his 
brightest self, courteous to everyone, and to 
Madame Sara 1n particular. 

Late that night, as I was preparing to 
go to bed, he entered my room without 
knocking. 

“Well, Druce,” he said, “ it 1s all right.” 

“All mght!” I cred; “what do you 
mean ?” 

“You will soon know. The moment I 
saw that woman I had my suspicions. I 


was in town to-day making some very 
interesting inquiries. I am primed now on 
every point. Expect a dénouement of a 


startling character very soon, but be sure of 
one thing—however black appearances may 
be the little bride is safe, and so are the 
pearls.” 

He left me without waiting for my reply. 

The next day passed, and the next. I 
seemed to live on tenter-hooks. Little 
Antonia was gay and bright like a bird. 
Madame’s invitation had been extended by 
Lady Kennedy at Rowland’s command to 
the day after the ball—little Antonia skipped 
when she heard it. 

“I love her,” said the girl. 

More and more guests arrived-—the days 
flew on wings—the evenings were lively. 
Madame was a power in herself. Vandeleur 
was another. These two, sworn foes at 
heart, aided and abetted each other to make 
things go brilliantly for the rest of the guests. 
Rowland was in the highest spirits. 

At last the evening before the ball came 
and went. Vandeleur’s grand coup had not 
come off. I retired to bed as usual. The 
night was a stormy one—rain rattled against 
the window -‘panes, the wind sighed and 
shuddered. I had just put out my candle 
and. was about to seek forgetfulness in sleep 
when once again in his unceremonious fashion 
Vandeleur burst into my room. 

“I want you at once, Druce, in the bed- 
room of Madame Sara’s servant. Get into 
your clothes as fast as you possibly can and 
join me there.” 

He left the room as abruptly as he had 
entered it. I hastily dressed, and with 
stealthy steps, in the dead of night, to the 
accompaniment of the ever - increasing 
tempest, sought the room in question. 

I found it brightly lighted; Vandeleur 
pacing the floor as though he himself were 
the very spirit of the storm; and, most 
astonishing sight of all, the nurse whom 
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Madame Sara had brought to Rowland’s 
Folly, and whose name I had never happened 
to hear, gagged and bound in a chair drawn 
into the centre of the room. 

“So 1 think that 1s all, nurse,” said Van- 
deleur, as I entered. “Pray take a chair, 
Druce. We quite understand each other, 
don’t we, nurse, and the facts are wonder- 
fully simple. Your name as entered in the 
archives of crime at Westminster is not as 
you have given out, Mary Jessop, but 
Rebecca Curt. You escaped from Portland 
prison on the night of November 3oth, just 
a yearago. You could not have managed 
your escape but for the connivance of the 
lady in whose service you are now. Your 
crime was forgery, with a strong and very 
daring attempt at poisoning. Your victim 
was a harmless invalid lady. Your know- 
ledge of crime, therefore, is what may be 
called extensive. There are yet eleven years 
of your sentence torun. You have doubtless 
served Madame Sara well—but perhaps you 
can serve me better. You know the conse- 
quence if you refuse, for I explained that 
to you frankly and clearly before this gentle- 
man came into the room. Druce, will you 
oblige me — will you lock the door while 
I remove the gag from the prisoner’s 
mouth ?” 

I hurried to obey. The woman breathed 
more freely when the gag was removed. 
Her face was a swarthy red all over. Her 
crooked eyes favoured us with many shifty 
glances. 

* Now, then, have the goodness to begin, 
Rebecca Curt,” said Vandeleur. “Tell us 
everything you can.” 

She swallowed hard, and said :— 

“You have forced me——” 

“We won’t mind that part,” interrupted 
Vandeleur. “The story, please, Mrs. 
Curt.” 

If looks could kill, Rebecca Curt would 
have killed Vandeleur then. He gave her 
in return a gentle, bland glance, and she 
started on her narrative. 

“Madame knows a secret about Antonia 
Ripley.” 

“Of what nature ?” 

“ It concerns her parentage.” 

* And that is-——— ?” 

The woman hesitated and writhed. 

“The names of her parents, please,” said 
Vandeleur, in a voice cold as ice and hard as 
iron. 

“ Her father was Italian by birth.” 

“ His name?” 

“Count Giolettii He was 


unhappily 
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married, and stabbed his English wife in an 
access of jealousy when Antonia was three 
years old. He was executed for the crime 
on the 2oth of June, 18 The child was 
adopted and taken out of the country by an 
English lady who was present in court—her 
name was Mrs. Studley. Madame Sara was 
also present. She was much interested in 
the trial, and had an interview afterwards 
with Mrs. Studley. It was arranged that 


Antonia should be called by the surname of 


Ripley—the name of an old relative of 
Mrs. Studley’s—and that her real name and 
history were never to be told to her.” 

“T understand,” said Vandeleur, gently. 
“This is of deep interest, is it not, 
Druce ?” 

I nodded, too much absorbed in watching 
the face of the have time for 
words. 

“But now,” continued Vandeleur, “there 
are reasons why Madame should change her 
mind with regard to keeping the matter a 
close secret—is that not so, Mrs. Curt ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Curt. 

“You will have the 
tinue.” 

“Madame has an object—she blackmails 
the signora. She wants to get the signora 
completely into her power.” 

Vol. xxiv.—G5. 


woman to 


kindness to con- 


“Indeed! Is she succeeding ?” 

Yes,” 

“ How has she managed ? 
what you say, please.” 

“The mode is subtle—the young lady had 
a disfiguring mole or wart on her neck, just 
below the throat. Madame removed the 
mole.” 

“Quite a simple process, I doubt not,” 
said Vandeleur, in a careless tone. 

“Yes, it was done easily—I was present. 
The young lady was conducted into a cham- 
ber with a red light.” 

Vandeleur’s extraordinary eyes suddenly 
leapt into fire. He took a chair and drew it 
so close to Mrs. Curt’s that his face was 
within a foot or two of hers. 

“Now, you will be very careful what you 
say,” he remarked. ‘“‘ You know the conse- 
quence to yourself unless this narrative is 
absolutely reliable.” 


Be very careful 


She began to tremble, but con- 
tinued : 
“| was present at the operation. Nota 


single ray of ordinary light was allowed to 
penetrate. The patient was put under 
chloroform. The mole was removed. After- 
wards Madame. wrote something on_ her 
neck. The words were very small and 
neatly done—they formed a cross on the 
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young lady’s neck. Afterwards I heard 
what they were.” 

* Repeat them.” 

“T can’t. You will know in the 
of victory.” 


“IT choose to 


moment 


know now. A detective 





MADAME WROTE SOMETHING ON HER 


from my division at Westminster comes here 
early to-morrow morning—he brings hand 
cuffs—and , 

“T will tell you,” interrupted the woman. 
“The words were these: 

**T AM THE DAUGHTER OF PAOLOGIOLETTI, 
WHO WAS EXECUTED FOR THE MURDER OF 
MY MOTHER, JUNE 20TH, 18—.’” 

*“ How were the words written ?” 

“With nitrate of silver.” 

“Fiend!” muttered Vandeleur. 

He jumped up and began to pace the 
room. I had never seen his face so black 
with ungovernable rage. 

* You know what this means?” he said at 
last to me. “ Nitrate of silver eats into the 
flesh and is permanent. Once exposed to 
the light the case is hopeless, and the help 
less ( hild becomes her own executioner.” 

The nurse looked up restlessly. 

“The operation was performed in a room 
with a red light,” she said, ‘and up to the 
present the words have not been seen. Unless 
the young lady exposes her neck to the blue 
rays of ordinary light they never will be. In 
order to give her a chance to keep her deadly 
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secret Madame has had a large carbuncle of 
the deepest red cut and prepared. It is in 
the shape of a cross, and is suspended to a 
fine gold, almost invisible, thread. This the 
signora is to wear when in full evening dress. 
It will keep in its place, for the back of the 
will be 
dusted with gum.” 

“But it cannot 
be Madame’s aim 
to hide the fateful 
words,” said Van 
deleur. ‘“‘ You are 
concealing some 
thing, nurse.” 

Her face grew 
an ugly red. After 
a pause the follow- 
came 


great 


cross 


ing words 
out with 
reluctance :— 

“The young 
lady wears the 
carbuncle as a 
reward.” 

“ Ah,” said Van 
deleur, “now we 
are beginning to 
see daylight. As 
a reward for 
what ?” 

NECK.” “Madame wants 

something which 
the signora can give her. It is a case of 
exchange ; the carbuncle which hides the 
fatal secret is given in exchange for that 
which the signora can transfer to Madame.” 

“T understand at last,” said Vandeleur. 
* Really, Druce, I feel myself privileged to 
say that of all the malevolent ” he broke 
off abruptly. “Never mind,” he said, “ we 
are keeping nurse. Nurse, you have answered 
all my questions with praiseworthy exactitude, 
but before you return to your well-earned 
slumbers I have one more piece of informa 
tion to seek from you. Was it entirely by 
Miss Ripley’s desire, or was it in any respect 
owing to Madame Sara’s instigations, that the 
young lady is permitted to wear the pearl 
necklace on the night of the dance? You 
have, of course, nurse, heard of the pearl 
necklace ?” 

Rebecca Curt’s 
undoubtedly had. 

“T see you are acquainted with that most 
interesting story. Now, answer my question. 
The request to wear the necklace to-morrow 
night was suggested by Madame, was it 
not ?” 


face showed that she 
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“ Ah, yes—yes !” cried the woman, carried 
out of herself by sudden excitement. “It 
was to that point all else tended — all, 
all!” 

“Thank you, that will do. You under- 
stand that from this day you are absolutely 
in my service. As long as you serve me 
faithfully you are safe.” 

*T will do my best, sir,” she replied, in a 
modest tone, her eyes seeking the ground. 

The moment were alone Vandeleur 
turned to me. 

“Things are simplifying themselves,” he 
said. 

“T fail to understand,” was my answer. 
“T should say that complications, and alarm 
ing ones, abound.” 

“* Nevertheless, I see my way clear. Druce, 
it is not good for you to be so long out of 
bed, but in order that you may repose 
soundly when you return to your room I 
will tell you frankly what my mode of opera 
tions will be to-morrow. The simplest plan 
would be to tell Rowland everything, but 


we 


for various reasons that does not suit 
me. I take an interest in the little girl, 
and if she chooses to conceal her secret 


(at present, remember, she does not know 
it, but the poor child will certainly be 
told everything to-morrow) I don’t intend to 
interfere. In the second place, I am anxious 
to lay a trap for Madame. Now, two things 
are evident. Madame _ Sara’s object in 
coming here is to steal the pearls. Her 
plan is to terrify the little signora into giving 
them to her in order that the fiendish words 
written on the child’s neck may not be seen. 
As the signora must wear a dress with a low 
neck to-morrow night, she can only hide the 
words by means of the red carbuncle. 
Madame will only give her the carbuncle if 
she, in exchange, gives Madame the pearls. 
You see ?” 

“T do,” I answered, slowly. 

He drew himself up to his slender height, 
and his became full of suppressed 
laughter. 

“The child’s neck has been injured with 
nitrate of silver. Nevertheless, until it is 
exposed to the blue rays of light the ominous, 
fiendish words will not appear on her white 
Once they do appear they will be 
indelible. Now, listen! Madame, with all 
her cunning, forgot something. To the 
action of nitrate of silver there is an antidote 
This is nothing more or less than our old 
friend cyanide of potassium. ‘To-morrow 
nurse, under my instructions, will take the 
little patient into a room carefully prepared 


eyes 


throat. 
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with the hateful red light, and will bathe the 
neck just where the baleful words are written 
with a solution of cyanide of potassium. 


The nitrate of silver will then become 
neutralized and the letters will never come 
out.” 


* But the child will not know that. The 
terror of Madame’s cruel story will be upon 
her, and she will exchange the pearls for the 
cross.” 


“T think not, for I shall be there to 
prevent it. Now, Druce, I have told you all 
that is necessary. Go to bed and sleep 


comfortably.” 

The next morning dawned dull and sullen, 
but the fierce storm of the night before was 
over. The ravages which had taken place, 
however, in the stately old park were very 
manifest, for trees had been torn up by their 
roots and some of the stateliest and largest 
of the oaks had been deprived of their best 
branches. 

Little Miss Ripley did not appear at all 
that day. I was not surprised at her absence. 
The time had come when doubtless Madame 
found it necessary to divulge her awful 
scheme to the unhappy child. In the ruidst 
of that gay houseful of people no one specially 
missed her; even Rowland was engaged 
with many necessary matters, and had little 
time to devote to his future wife. The ball- 
room, decorated with real flowers, was a 
beautiful sight. 

Vandeleur, our host, and I paced up and 
down the long room. Rowland was in 
great excitement, making many suggestions, 
altering this decoration and the other. The 
flowers were too profuse in one place, too 
scanty in another. The lights, too, were not 
bright enough. 

“By all means have the ball-room well 
lighted,” said Vandeleur. “In a room like 
this, so large, and with so many doors leading 
into passages and sitting-out rooms, it is well 
to have the light as brilliant as possible. 
You wiil forgive my suggestion, Mr. Row- 
land, when I say I speak entirely from the 
point of view of a man who has some 
acquaintance with the treacherous dealings 
of crime.” 

Rowland started. 

“ Are you afraid that an attempt will be 
made here to-night to steal the necklace?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“We won’t talk of it,” replied Vandeleur. 
“Act on my suggestion and you have nothing 
to fear.” 

Rowland shrugged his shoulders, and 
crossing the room gave some directions to 
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several men who were putting in the final 
touches. 

Nearly a hundred guests were expected to 
urrive from the surrounding country, and the 
house was as full as it could possibly hold. 
Rowland open the ball with little 
Antonia. 

There was no late dinner that day, and as 
evening approached Vandeleur sought me. 

“ T say, Druce, dress as early as you can, and 
come down and meet me in our host’s study.” 

I looked at him in astonishment, but did 
him. 1 saw that he was 


was to 


not question 
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first ball, entered. She was in soft white lace, 
and her neck and arms bare. The 
effect of her entrance was somewhat startling, 
and would have arrested attention even were 
we not all specially interested in her. Her 
face, neck, and arms were nearly as white as 
her dress, her dark eyes were much dilated, 
and her soft black hair surrounded her small 
face like a shadow. In the midst of tht 
whiteness a large red cross sparkled on het 
throat like living fire. Rowland uttered an 
exclamation and then still ; as for 
Vandeleur and myself, we held our breath in 


were 


stood 











and 


face was cold 
that 


intensely excited. His 
stern; it invariably 
when he was most moved. 

I hurried into my evening clothes and came 
down again. Vandeleur was standing in the 
study talking to Rowland. ‘The guests were 
arrive. lhe were 
tuning-up in the adjacent Lall-room, and signs 
of hurry and festival pervaded the entire 
Rowland was in high spirits and 
looked very handsome. He and Vandeleur 
talked together, and I stood a little apart. 
Vandeleur was just about to make a light 
reply to one of our host’s questions when we 
heard the swish of drapery in the passage 
outside, and little Antonia, dressed, for her 


wore expression 


vevinning to Musicians 


place. 








suspense. What might not the next few 
minutes reveal ? 

It was the look on Antonia’s face that 
aroused our fears. What ailed her? She 
came forward like one blind, or as one who 
walks in her sleep. One hand was held out 
slightly in advance, as though she meant to 
guide herself by the sense of touch. She 
certainly saw neither Vandeleur nor me, but 
when she got close to Rowland the blind 
expression left her eyes. She gave a sudden 
and exceedingly bitter cry, and ran forward, 
flinging herself into his arms. 

“Kiss me once before we part for ever. 
Kiss me just once before we part,” she said, 

“* My dear little one,” I heard him answer, 


LHE SORCERESS 


“what is the meaning of this? You ares 
not well. ‘There, Antonia, cease trembling. 
Before we part, my dear? But there is no 
thought of parting. Let at you, 
darling. Ah!” 

He held her at arm’s length and gazed at 
her critically. 

“No girl could look sweeter, Antonia,” he 
said, “and you have come now for the finish- 
ing touch—the beautiful pearls. But what 
is this, my dear? Why should you spoil your 
white neck with anything so incongruous? 
Let me remove it.” 

She put up her 


me look 


hand to her neck, thus 


covering the crimson cross. ‘Then her wild 
eyes met Vandeleur’s. She seemed to 
recognise his presence for the first time. 


‘You can safely remove it,” he said to her, 
speaking 1n a semi-whisper. 

Rowland gave him an astonished glance. 
His look ' “Leave us, 
but Vandeleur did not move. 

“We must see this thing out,” he said 
to me. 

Meanwhile Rowland’s arm _— encircled 
Antonia’s neck, and his hand sought for the 
clasp of the narrow gold thread that held 
the cross in place. 

“One moment,” said Antonia. 

She stepped back a pace ; the trembling in 
her left it, it gathered strength, her 
fear gave way to dignity. This was the hour 
of her deepest humiliation, and yet 
looked noble. 

“ My dearest,” she said, “my kindest and 
of friends. I had yielded to tempta 
tion, terror made me weak, the dread of 
losing you unnerved me, but I 1\.on’t come 
to you charged with a sin on my conscience ; 
I won’t conceal anything from you. I know 
you won’t wish me wow to become your wife ; 
nevertheless, you shall know the truth.” 

“What do you mean, Antonia? What do 
your strange words signify? Are you mad ?” 
Rowland. 
wish I were; but I am no mate 
for you; I cannot bring dishonour to your 
honour. Madame said it could be hidden, 
that this””"—she touched the cross—‘“ would 


seemed to say, 


voice 


she 


best 


said George 


a No. I 


hide it. For this I was to pay—yes, to pay 
a shameful price. I consented, for the terror 
was so cruel. But I—I came here and 


could not do it. 
Madame shall have her blood-red cross back 
and you shall know all. You shall see.” 
With a fierce gesture she tore the cross 
from her neck and flung it on the floor. ; 
“The pearls for this,” she cried; “the 
pearls were the price; but I would rather 


looked into your face and I 
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you knew. Take me up to the brightest 
light and you will see for yourself.” 

Rowland’s face wore an expression im- 
possible to fathom. The red cross lay on the 
floor; Antonia’s eyes were fixed on_ his 
She child to be humoured; she 
was a woman and despair was driving her 
wild. When Take me up to 
the brightest light,” he took her hand with- 
out a word and led her to where the full rays 
of a powerful electric light turned the place 
into day. 

** Look !” cried Antonia, “look ! 
wrote it here —here.” 

She pointed to her throat. 


was ho 


she said, 


Madame 


Ihe words are hidden, but this light will 
soon cause them to appear. You will see 
for yourself, you will know the truth. At 


last you wili understand who I really am.” 


There was silence for a few minutes. 
Antonia kept pointing to her neck. 
Rowland’s eyes were fixed upon it. After a 


breathless period of agony Vandeleur stepped 
forward. 


“Miss Antonia,” he cried, “you have 
suffered enough. I am in a position to 
relieve your terrors You little guessed, 


Rowland, that for the last few days I have 
taken an extreme liberty with regard to you. 
I have been in your house simply and solely 
in the exercise of my professional qualities. 
In the exercise of my manifest duties I came 
across a ghastly secret. Miss Antonia was 
to be subjected to a cruel ordeal. Madame 
Sara, for reasons of her own, had invented 
one of the most fiendish plots it has ever 
been my unhappy lot to come across. But 
I have been in time. Miss Antonia, you 
need fear nothing. Your neck contains no 
ghastly secret. Listen! I have saved you. 
The nurse whom Madame to 
devoted to her service considered it best for 
prudential reasons to transfer herself to me. 
Under my directions she bathed your neck to- 
day with a preparation of cyanide of potassium. 
You do not know what that is, but it is 
a chemical preparation which neutralizes 
the effect of what that horrible woman has 
done. You have nothing to fear—your 
secret lies buried beneath your white skin.” 
* But what is the mystery?” said Row 
land. ‘Your actions, Antonia, and your 
words, Vandeleur, are enough to drive a man 
mad. What is it all about? I will know.” 
** Miss Ripley can tell you or not, as she 
pleases,” replied Vandeleur. ‘“ The unhappy 
child was to be blackmailed, Madame Sara’s 
object being to secure the pearl necklace 
worth a King’sransom. ‘lhe cross was to be 


believed be 
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given in exchange for the necklace. ‘That 
was her aim, but she is defeated. Ask me 


no questions, sir. If this young lady chooses 
to tell you, well and good, but if not the 
secret is her own.” 

Vandeleur bowed and backed towards me. 

“The secret is mine,” cried Antonia, “ but 
it also shall be yours, George. I will not be 
your wife with this ghastly thing between us. 
You may never speak to me again, but you 
shall know all the truth.” 

“Upon my word, a brave girl, and I respect 
her,” whispered Vandeleur. “Come, Druce, 
our work so far as Miss Antonia is concerned 
is finished.” 

We left the room. 

““Now to see Madame Sara,” continued 
my friend. “We will go to her rooms. ‘Valls 
have ears in her case ; she doubtless knows 
the whole dénouement already; but we will 
find her at once, she can scarcely have 
escaped yet.” : 

He flew upstairs. I followed him. We 
went from one corridor to another. At last we 
found Madame’s apartments. Her bedroom 
door stood wide open. Rebecca Curt was 
standing in the middle of the room. Madame 
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herself was nowhere to be seen, but there was 
every sign of hurried departure. 

“Where is Madame Sara?” inquired 
Vandeleur, in a peremptory voice. 

Rebecca Curt shrugged her shoulders. 

“Has she gone down? Is she in the 
ball-room? Speak!” said Vandeleur. 

The nurse gave another shrug. 

“T only know that Achmed the Arabian 
rushed in here a few minutes ago,” was her 
answer. “He was excited. He said some- 
thing to Madame. I think he had been listen- 
ing—-eavesdropping, you call it. Madame 
was convulsed with rage. She thrust a few 
things together and she’s gone. Perhaps you 
can catch her.” 

Vandeleur’s face turned white. 

“Tl have a try,” he saic. “Don’t keep 
me, Druce.” 

He rushed away. I don’t know what 
immediate steps he took, but he did not 
return to Rowland’s Folly. Neither was 
Madame Sara captured. 

But notwithstanding her escape and 
her meditated crime, notwithstanding little 
Antonia’s hour of terror, the ball went on 
merrily, and the bride-elect opened it with 

her future hus- 











band. On her fair 
neck gleamed the 
pearls, lovely in 
their soft lustre. 
What she told 
Rowland was 
never known; 
how he took the 
news is a_ secret 
between Antonia 
and himself. But 
one thing is cer- 
tain: no one was 
more gallant in 
his conduct, more 
ardent in his 
glances of love, 
than was the 
master of Row- 
land’s Folly that 
night. They were 
married on the 
day fixed, and 
Pee Lee Madame Sara was 








BEBECCA CURT WAS STANDING IN THE MIDDLE 


OF THE ROOM,” defeated. 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 
LXXVIII. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


GENTLEMEN of England who 


THE 
sit at home at ease reading 
JOURNALS ‘ 
’ F THI thei morning paper containing 
a) 
pels columns of Parliamentary report, 
) SE. 


little reck of another record of 
Parliamentary painstakingly 
compiled, in due time stoutly bound, and 
stored in the Palace of Westminster. These 
are the Journals of the House of Commons, 
to-day compiled by the Clerks of the Table as 
they were by their predecessors 300 years 
ago. Lining the long corridor of the House 
of Commons, which cuts across the building 
Lobby where 

Cromwe!l 


proceedings 


from the 
the bust of 
surveys the scene to the 
door of the office of 
the Speaker’s Secretary, 
the calf-bound volumes 
tand row on row chroni 
cling in severely simple 
style the history of Eng- 
land. Beginning long be- 
fore morning newspapers 
were established, holding 
the field at a time when 
the reporting of debates 
in Parliament was a crimi 
nal offence, these musty 
volumes tell the tale of the 
Sessions in unbroken con- 
tinuity. Rarely opened, 
their existence known only 
to comparatively few, they 
plod along adding yearly 
to their bulk, scrupu 
lously preserving in this 
twentieth century the manner of writing and 
of printing observed in the seventeenth. 
Here is a transcript, capital letters 
and italics duly preserved, of 
record of a historic event under 
date Wednesday, 23rd January, 
1901: “IT having pleased Almighty God to 
take to His mercy our late Most Gracious 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria of blessed 
memory, who departed this life yesterday 
between the hours of Six and Seven of the 
clock in the evening, at Osborne House, 
the Js/e of Wight; and Her late Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and others, 
having met this day at Sain¢ James's Palace, 
and hi wving directed that His Royal Highness 
Aidert Edward Prince of Wales be pro- 
claimed King ‘To-morrow at Nine of the 











THE 
KING’S 
ACCESSION. 





MR. SPEAKER TAKING THE OATH, 


clock, by the Style and Title of Edward 
the Seventh: At Four of the clock the 
House met pursuant to the Statute made in 
the Sixth year of the reign of Her late 
Majesty Queen Anne, intituled, ‘An Act for 
the Security of Her Majesty’s Person and 
Government, and of the Succession to the 
Crown of Great Britain in the Protestant 
Line.’ And Mr. Speaker and several other 
Members (francis Broxholm Grey Jenkinson, 
Esquire, c.B., and Arthur William Nicholson, 
Esquire, the Clerks Assistant, and the other 
Clerks attending according to their duty) 
came into the House, 
Z whereupon Mr. Speaker 
Z first alone, standing upon 
the upper step of the 
Chair, took and _ sub- 
scribed the Oath required 
by Law. Then several 
Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath; and 
several Members made 
and subscribed the Affir 
mation required by Law 
With the exception of 
one line this is, with varia- 
tion of date and proper 
name, a copy of the entry 
recording the death of 
British Sovereigns since 
the Restoration. The varia- 
tion appears in the con- 
cluding line, where the fact 
that several members made 
affirmation instead of tak- 
ing the Oath is recorded. 
In the “ Thousand and One 
“anp Nights” each chapter concludes 
THEN.” with a certain monotony. The 
break of day always interrupts 
Scheherazade at the most critical point in 
her story, and is recorded in a phrase that 
varies slightly in form. A similar peculiarity 
marks the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons. Save towards the end of the 
Session, when by special order the House 
is adjourned without question put, a Minister 
moves the adjournment as soon as the busi- 
ness on the paper has been disposed of. 
The last daily entry in the Journals of the 
House uses a formula more precise in 
its repetition even than the scheming 
Scheherazade’s welcome of the daylight that 
brought her fresh respite. Taking the 
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entry of the 15th of February, for example, 
it is written: “And then the House having 
continued to sit till one minute after twelve 
of the clock on Friday morning, adjourned 
till this day.” 

With necessary variation of hour and day, 
that through the centuries is the last thing 
written in the Journal of a sitting of the 
House of Commons. . About the “And 
then ” there is discernible a touch of grateful 
relief on the part of the Clerk at the close 
of a more or less laborious sitting. 

Another peculiarity of | diction 
“THE YEAS in. the Journals found in 
HAVE IT.” the formula recording divisions. 

When the Speaker calls a division 
he says, “‘ The ayes to the right the noes to 
the left.” In far-off times, some dead and 
forgotten Clerk -of the House of Commons 
recording such an event naturally dropped 
into the vernacular of his quiet home or the 
busy street. He accordingly wrote, “ ‘The 
House divided, the yeas to the right the noes 
to the left.” Adding the figures he con- 
cluded the entry with the cooing remark, 
“So it passed in the negative,” or in the 
affirmative, as the case might be. 

These are small things but their touch 
carries us far back, realizing in a flash the 
antiquity of the mother of Parliaments. 

In the volume from which I 
quote, being the 156th, there 
appears a valuable hint to mem- 
bers about to bring on questions 
of breach of privilege. In the closing days 
of the Session of 1901, the G/ode frankly 
discussed some recent performance of the 
Irish members under the 
heading “Irish Rowdies.” 
Had the incident been 
ignored by the persons 
affronted it would have 
passed into comparative 
obscurity and by this 
time been forgotten. Like 
most people habitually 
prone to make violent 
personal attacks on 
others, the Irish mem- 
bers are quick to resent 
approach to reprisals. 
Desirous above all 
things to vindicate order 
and to resent the use 


1S 


A SPLENDID 
ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 


of strong language, Mr. 
John Dillon brought the 
article under the notice 
of the House as a breach 
privilege. 


of It wis 








MR. DILLON ON THE 
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accordingly read at the Table of the House, 
with the immediate consequence that the 
offensive lines were republished by every 
paper in the kingdom, the publication com- 
plained of being increased a thousandfold. 

But the G/oée received another and more 
permanent advertisement. In accordance 
with usage, order was made that the offend- 
ing article should be entered in the Journals 
of the House. ‘There it stands at this day, 
and there it will remain for all time, showing 
how some . publicists, writing in the first 
year of the new century, regarded the Irish 
members as “political mercenaries from the 
Sister Isle,” and regretted “ their recent out- 
rageous behaviour.” 

A good deal is heard from 
PHOTOGRAPHER,. * . 7 eae 

EXTRA time to time of or Benjamin 
ORDINARY. Stone's collection ot photo- 
graphs relating to Parliamen- 
tary life. The photographs taken on the 
Terrace of the House of Commons, multitu- 
dinous as they are, form. only a section of 
this unique collection. Like Ulysses, much has 
Sir Benjamin travelled, much of men and 
cities has he seen. Before he entered the 
House as member for East Birmingham he 
visited Japan, China, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Asia Minor, the West Indies, the 
Rocky Mountains, Vancouver, and the River 
Amazon, not to mention ordinary accom- 
plishment in the way of historic places on 
the Continent of Europe. Wherever he went 
he carried with him his camera, bringing home 
photographs of whatever he saw. Nor are 
these of the ordinary snap-shot character 
common to Cook’s tourists. ‘They are works 
of art, skilful use of the platinum 
process giving them the appear 
ance rather of engravings than of 
photographs. The fact is, if Sir 
Benjamin had not been dazzled 
by the dignity of being 
five times Mayor of 
Sutton -Coldfield, he 
would have been—per- 
haps he is—the most 
successful photographist 
of the age. 

In addition to being 
an artistic photographer 
he is a practised writer, 
having recorded in 
several volumes his 
travels in Japan, Brazil, 
Spain, and Norway. 
His practice, extended 
over many years, has 
been that when he takes 
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a photograph of a memorable scene or a 
distinguished person he writes a descriptive 
note, which is affixed to the picture when it 
is stored away and catalogued. The con- 
sequence is that his collection, which now 
numbers 25,000 separate plates, is an un- 
paralleled pictorial history of the world. 
It is well to know 


AN : 
ae _ that this rare 
INTEREST- : 
ae achievement will 
ING 


not be lost to the 
public and to 
posterity. Sir Benjamin tells 
me he has bequeathed the 
collection to the 
care of trustees, with 
direction to take 
whatever steps they 
in their judgment 
think best  calcu- 
lated to add to the 
instruction and 
entertainment of the 
public. Whether the 
pictures, with per- 
sonal notes or des- 
criptions of scenery, 
shall be published 
in book form, or 
whether they shall 
be deposited in 
some public institution, is a matter Sir Benja- 
min leaves to the unfettered discretion of the 
trustees. Amongst the series of pictures of 
immediate home interest are photographs of 
every part of the interior of the structure of 
the Palace of Westminster. The Tower of 
London has been dealt with in the same 
minute and masterly fashion. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive 
among the multitudinous pictures is one of 
which I possess a cherished copy. It shows 
the last halt of Mr. Gladstone on his way to 
burial in Westminster Abbey. It was taken 
early on the morning of the 5th June, 1898. 
Westminster Hall is empty, save for the 
coffin set in its midst, on which the early 
morning light falls softly through the lofty 
windows set in their place when Richard II. 
was King. 

During the summer Session Sir Benjamin 
Stone had a rich harvest of celebrities in the 
foreign, Indian, and Colonial celebrities 
coming over for the Coronation. His studio 
is a portion of the Terrace belonging to the 
deserted section pertaining to the House of 
Lords. With quick artistic eye he dis- 
covered the usefulness of the accessory of 


a wrought-iron gateway opening on to the 
Vol. xxiv.—66. 


BEQUEST. 










SIR B. STONE POSING A SUBJECT. 


Terrace. With this background his subjects 
are posed. It is a memorable procession, 
including all the more famous past and pre- 
sent members who have held seats during 
the last seven years. In addition is the fringe 
of foreign notabilities who flock to the Lobby 
of the House of Commons. The latest 
photograph of Mr. 
Chamberlain was 
taken by Sir Benja- 
min on the day 
peace was signed at 
Pretoria. 








One of 
IN COM- 
oo _ the best 
MITTEE OF _ ; 
; ~ of the 
SUPPLY. 
new 


Rules of Procedure 
was quietly estab- 
lished when, some 
Sessions ago, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour 
carried the Standing 
Order which sets 
apart a certain num- 
ber of days upon 
which Supply shall 
be considered in 
Committee. Prac- 
tically this amounts 
to one day per week 
through an average Session. The work begins 
as soon as the Address is voted and Supply 
can be set up. Previous to the passing of this 
Standing Order, Committee of Supply was at 
the mercy of all other business. Bills men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne absorbed 
Government time till after Whitsuntide. 

With the end of the Session in view, it 
began to be felt that really something must 
be done with Supply. Night after night was 
set apart for the work, members not going 
home till morning. It was the fag end of 
the Session, when energy was sapped and 
obstruction by Irish members, or any other 
organized minority, was dominant. The 
situation was unmistakably clear. The 
month of August had been entered upon. 
A large number of members wanted to clear 
out by the r2th. But there were so many 
scores of votes to be passed before the 
adjournment. No supply, no holiday. The 
only thing to be done was for the two parties, 
the majority and the minority, doggedly to 
settle down and see which could wear the 
other out. Incidentally a vote was passed. 
In the end the closure was invoked, and, 
amid angry scenes, millions of public money 
were voted. 
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Under the new system oppor- 

A FOILED tunity is provided for adequately 

REFORM. discussing every vote. ‘The work 

is commenced early in the Ses- 
sion in circumstances calculated to make 
easy its businesslike dispatch. But it must 
be confessed that the new 
system, admirably conceived, 
is not a success. ‘This is 
demonstrated by a simple 
statement of fact. The total 
number of votes dealt with 
in Committee of Supply 
during the earlier part of 
this Session was 150. On 
the 4th of August, twenty- 
two days having been 
occupied in discussion, 
63, less than one-half, 
had been carried.: There 
remained 87, which, with 
the assistance of auto- 
matic closure, must needs 
be disposed of at a single 
sitting. Obviously, either 
the dealing with 63 votes 
had been elaborately dila- 
tory, or the rushing 
through of 87 votes in a 
single 
tesquely hurried. 

The system is all right. What paralyzes 
it is survival of the habit of verbosity, 
the indulgence in self-advertising that has 
during the last twenty-five years with in- 
creasing strength and persistence afflicted 
Parliament. I am afraid it must be ad- 
mitted that the in- 
trinsically excellent 
rearrangement of the 
sitting which sets the 
House actually to 
work not later than 
three o’clock in the 
afternoon is respon- 
sible for fatal waste 
of time. When a 
member gets on his 
legs anywhere between three o’clock 
and 5.30, he feels it is so nice and 
early that he may as well make the 
most of his opportunity. If members 


going before have spoken over an hour, 
he owes it to his constituency at least 
to keep up with the record, or, better 
still, beat it by five or ten minutes. 
More than once during the earlier 
part of the Session Mr. John Dillon, 
called on early in debate, has appro- 
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priated for his own share a fraction under 
two hours of a sitting whose full length 
could not possibly exceed four and a half. 
This is not debate. It is, in a criminal 
sense, flat burglary, forcible appropriation of 
the just share of opportunity pertaining to 
other Irish members. In three 
sittings Mr. Dillon has appropri- 
ated to what, using the phrase in 
the strictly Parliamentary sense, 
may be described as “his own 
cheek” more hours and minutes 
than on Monday, August 4th, 
remained to 670 members to 
discuss 87 votes involving ex- 
penditure of many millions of 
the taxpayers’ money. ‘To cite 
that fact is to admit the break- 
down of the carefully and, as far 
as it goes, sagaciously 
amended system of Com- 
mittee of Supply. 
The banality 
WASTING of Committee 
TIME. of Supply is 
crowned on 
the last allotted night by 
the performance in the 
Lobby. It is ordered that 


sitting was gro MR. BALFOUR'S STANDING ORDER. at ten o’clock members 


shall “cut the cackle 
and come to the ’osses.” In other words, 
there is to be no more speech-making. But 
there remains the privilege of voting “aye” 
or “no” when a vote is submitted. To 
begin with, it was necessary to commit to 
the ordeal of the Division Lobby every single 
vote remaining on 
the list. Now they 
are arranged in 
classes, and put from 
the Chair in sections. 
But the process is 
long enough to keep 
grave and reverend 
senators (and some 
others) marching 
round and_ round 
the Division Lobby 
for three hours ona 
summer night. 

The attraction of 
this performance it 
only too obvious. 
Perhaps the meaness 
form of Parliamen- 
tary ambition is to 
stand high on the 
list of members 
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taking part in _ divisions. It finds its 
parallel in the painstaking endeavour of 
the member who seeks the bubble reputa- 
tion of being the first man to take his seat 
on the opening night of a Session. For 
men lax in attendance through the Session, 
the working of the guillotine on the night 
when Supply is cleared off is a splendid 
opportunity for bringing up their average. 
You can get four divisions of the House of 
Commons through in an hour. If members 
are brisk and the lobbies not blocked, five 
may be hurried through. Thus, in three 
hours, a member in good condition may 
run up a score of from twelve to fifteen 
divisions, representing the average accom- 
plishment of a fortnight or three weeks in 
mid-Session. 

Talking about the charge of 

A YOUNG -inconsistency brought against 
IMPERIALIST. him, seeing that he, once the 

risen hope of the Radical party, 
is now the chief buttress of a Ministry of 
strong Imperialistic tendencies, Mr. Chamber- 
lain tells me a curious and interesting story. 
Forty-five years ago he, having just reached 
his majority, took an active part in canvas- 
sing Birmingham against Mr. John Bright. 
The great Corn Leaguer, then ousted from 
Manchester, was his deau ideal of a political 
leader save in one respect. Mr. Bright was 
directly antagonistic te what in these days 
has come to be called Imperialism. 

It was the year of the China War. The 
situation is vividly described by Lord Palmer- 
ston in his address to the electors of 
Tiverton: “An insolent barbarian, breathing 
authority at Canton, violated the British Flag, 
broke the engagements of treaties, offered 
rewards for the heads of British subjects in 
that part of China, and planned their 
destruction by murder, assassination, and 
poison.” After describing how a vote of 
censure on the Government was “carried by 
a combination of political parties not till 
this last Session united,” Lord Palmerston 
asks, “Will the British nation give their 
support to men who have thus endeavoured 
to make the humiliation and degradation 
of their country the stepping-stone to 
power ? ” 

Young Joseph Chamberlain, in a voice 
not then familiar in public life, emphatically 
answered “ No,” and did his best to prevent 
Birmingham affording John Bright sanctuary 
after being driven from Manchester on 
account of his hostility to Lord Palmerston. 
Thus was the political child father of the 
Imperialist statesman of to-day. 
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Wherever two or three lawyers 

FRANK are gathered together, stories 
LOCKWOOD. about Frank Lockwood | still 

crop up. His oldest friends, his 
warmest admirers at the Bar, admit that 
soundness of knowledge on difficult points 
of law was not his especial gift or the 
basis of his high reputation... Of equity 
he knew hardly anything, a circumstance 
that did not prevent his accepting a brief 
involving equity rules and principles. 

With one such in his hand, he was 
arguing one day when the judge, who knew 
his weak point, blandly said, ‘* Which do you 
think, Mr. Lockwood, 1s the case bearing 
most directly upon your line of argument ?” 

‘“* My lord,” said Lockwood, “ there are so 
many cases in my mind I do not like to 
discriminate.” 

He later got out of a similar difficulty in a 
case involving an alleged breach of patent. 
The counsel on the other side, most learned 
in the matter, talked fluently about various 
kinds of dynamos. Lockwood, as one of his 
friends in court remarked, wouldn’t have 
known one dynamo from another if he had 
met them walking arm in arm along Pall 
Mall. In this dilemma he turned towards the 
jury with flushed face, and indignantly said, 
“Dynamos! What, gentlemen, do we care 
about these things? Let us get at the truth.” 

I do not know whether he got at the truth. 
He certainly got his verdict. 

The third story relates to a judge, now 
gone to a higher court, who had an ineradi- 
cable, embarrassing habit of interrupting 
counsel. One day he was so aggravating 
that Lockwood, who was addressing the jury, 
ventured upon respectful remonstrance. 

“Well, well,” said the judge, “I shall 
reserve my remarks till I sum up.” 

“Ves, my lord,” said Lockwood, quietly ; 
“that, I believe, is the usual course.” 

Sothe years ago I shared with Frank 
Lockwood the honour of being the guest of 
the Sheffield Press Club at their annual 
dinner. I remember the twinkle in his eye 
that flashed over a little aside in a speech 
responding to the toast of his health. Allud- 
ing to his long connection with Sheffield in 
the capacity of Recorder, he said: “I hope 
that during the ten years I was connected 
with this city I gave satisfaction ”—(here the 
company broke into a loud cheer.) “I was 
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about to add,” continued Lockwood, gravely, 
“ T gave satisfaction to those gentlemen who 
came before me in my judicial capacity. I 
did not realize till | heard the applause that 
there were so many present here to-night.” 








HE Cosy Corner Tea - Rooms 
were to be opened in Bond 
Street on the 24th June, two 
days before the coronation of 
the King. Eva and Muriel 
Stanley, who had put all their 
little capital and their great hopes into the 
venture, were filled with tremors as the day 
drew near. Suppose the rooms were nota 
success after all ? 

And yet the girls had done everything 
they knew to command success. They had 
taken, at an immense rent, three large and 
pretty rooms at the corner of Maddox Street, 
and Eva, who was artistic, had superintended 
the decoration and furnishing. She had hung 
the walls with a green trellis-work paper put 
on in panels on a white background, and 
having found in the pattern-book of Messrs. 
Spoylet and Sneerum an ivy-leaf frieze, she 
had had the original idea of cutting the gar- 
land out and applying it as a border round 
the panelling. The result was entirely happy. 
Then she had laid down a dark green velvet 
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carpet with just a little sprig of lighter green 
thrown on it here and there, and the curtain’ 
were of pale green cashmere edged with 
broad bands of chintz over which roses of 
every shade of deep crimson and blushing 
pink bloomed almost as naturally as in an 
English garden. They only wanted fragrance 
to complete the illusion, and, after all, the 
fragrance was supplied by the bouquets of 
real roses which on the morning of the 24th 
stood on every one of the thirty little tables, 
ten in each room. 

The roses had all been sent up from 
Crossways, the girls’ home in Sussex, where 
Mumsie and the kiddies had rifled the 
garden of every single blossom in order to 
help in the success of the C.C.T. 

For these tea-tooms were naturally a very 
great venture, and a great deal depended for 
the Stanley girls on their success. Each had 
put her whole fortune of a thousand pounds 
into the scheme, and while gentle Mrs. 
Stanley approved of it, as she would have 
approved of anything which her energetic 
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Eva and Muriel devised, while the kiddies 
were perfectly sure it was the most splendid 
idea in the world, all the family aunts had 
thrown up hands and eyes in horror, all the 
family uncles had loudly disapproved, all the 
cousins had deplored, criticised, and ridiculed, 
and most other people had cheerfully pre- 
dicted failure. 

“Such a stoopid thing to do,” Aunt Jane 
Fisher had told them. ‘You are sure to 
lose your money, and there you'll be penni- 
less on my hands, I suppose. But I warn 
you beforehand, I shall do nothing for you 
whatever. I’ve too many claims on my 
purse as it is.” 

Mrs. Fisher lived in Chester Square, had 
three thousand a year, and, as she said, many 
claims, which took the shape of two fat 
carriage horses, a fat coachman, a fat poodle, 
and a still fatter pug. 

‘“* Never heard of such a preposterous idea 
in my life!” fumed Uncle Bentley. ‘“ Louisa 
must be out of her mind to let the girls do 
such a thing. They might as well chuck 
their money into the Thames ; while if they 
would invest it in Consols they would get 
close on forty pounds a year apiece, and 
what more can a single woman need ?” 

An old bachelor like Colonel Bentley, of 
course, needed a great deal more, since he 
lived at Walsingham House, paid the sub- 
scription of three clubs, and smoked more 
than twenty shillings’ worth of cigars in the 
course of a week. 


“So low! Why, it’s keeping a shop!” 
cried one of the Eltham girls ; their father 
was a dean, but their mother was Mrs. 


Stanley’s sister. 

“Well, when Tom hears of this he will 
have nothing to do with Eva, I am sure,” 
declared the other. 

Tom Eltham was still with the Yeomanry 
in South Africa, but before he went out he 
had spent a great deal more time than his 
sisters approved of down in Sussex with the 
Stanleys. 

Willie Rhodes, the Harrow boy, however, 
was understood to have said he was jolly glad 
those plucky little Stanley girls were opening 
a grub-shop, and of course he would patronize 
them, and take the other chaps there, and no 
doubt, as he was their cousin, they would 
give him a long tick. 

His was the only approval they received, 
and it did really require a great deal of 
courage to persevere under the dribbling of 
so much cold water, and to believe in their 
ultimate success. 

But they were really plucky little girls, as 
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Rhodes major said, and very devoted to 
each other, so that when Eva’s high spirits 
momentarily failed her, Muriel would turn 
all her gaiety to the task of reviving them 
again, and wie versa. 

“Do you think that we have enough of 
everything ?” said Muriel, the night before 
opening day. “It would be simply awful if 
we ran short.” 

Eva counted over the fowls, the tongues, 
the hams ready cooked, the loaves of bread, 
the pounds of butter, the dozens of lettuces, 
the cucumbers, the cream cheeses, the jars 
of jam, the cakes, and the biscuits with which 
they had stored their larder against the great 
event. 

“Let me see,” she said, “how many may 
we expect for luncheon? Town is very 
full ; there are thousands and thousands of 
foreigners, and Americans, and Colonials 
over, who all must be fed. Still, we'll be 
modest, and not count on too many. Sup- 
pose we say twenty for luncheon ?” 

“Yes, twenty for luncheon at five shillings 
each. That makes five pounds, doesn’t it ?” 
murmured Muriel, working out the intricate 
sum with pencil and paper. ‘ Now for tea 
we might reckon on a good many more. 
Lots of people who don’t have luncheon 
can’t do without. tea. Let’s say sixty teas 
at half a crown, which makes—makes—oh, 
what on earth does it make, Evy ?” 

It was delightful to find that it actually 
made twelve pounds ten, and then, reckon- 
ing on twenty people again for dinner, the 
girls found the takings of the day total 
twenty-seven pounds. 

June the 25th would certainly bring more 
customers still. They thought they might 
reckon the takings of that day at about 
thirty pounds. And if Coronation Day itself 
did not augment the numbers, it was at 
least reasonable to suppose these would 
not decline. So they put down the rest 
of the week at the low figure of twenty 
pounds a day. Say, just for the sake of 
round numbers, one hundred and _ forty 
pounds for the five days from Tuesday till 
Saturday inclusive. And after that an average 
of fifty pounds a week for the rest of the 
year. Very good interest surely on two 
thousand pounds! Eva and Muriel were so 
enchanted with their arithmetic that they 
waltzed round the empty rooms and kissed 
each other ecstatically. 

When the great morning arrived, the morn- 
ing of the 24th, they dressed themselves in 
the dainty pale grey frocks which had been 
made for them from Eva’s designs, put on 
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the snowy lace and muslin bibs and aprons 
and sleeves, which lent them so business- 
like an air, and superintended the final 
touches. 

A whole array of cooks and waitresses in 
rather more serviceable aprons than the girls’ 
took final orders, cut sandwiches under their 
directions, set each little tea-table with an 
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cook came bustling into the room with a 
scared face. 

*‘Lor’, miss! what do you suppose the man 
as brought the salmon have just told us? 
Why, there isn’t going to be no coronation 
after all. It’s put off deficiently.” 


The girls laughed. 
* Nonsense ! 


What tales you get hold of, 














“THERE ISN'T GOING 


embroidered cloth, a Japanese tea-tray, blue 
and white china, and a glass bowl of roses, 
sweet and dewy as when they were plucked. 

The tea ladies walked through the room 
hand in hand, their pretty, fair heads held 
high with delight at the beauty and appro- 
priateness of their arrangements. 

“Ten o'clock !” said Eva. “ Well, I’m glad 
we are ready so early, but, of course, we can’t 
expect anyone to come for hours and hours 

et.” 

“« Sightseeing is awfully tiring work,” Muriel 
suggested. “I dare say some of the people 
who are going round the decorations will 
just drop in for a sandwich or something.” 

“What a heavenly morning! Aren’t we 
lucky the weather has turned so fine? I do 
really feel we are going to make a big 
success !” 

And while the words were on Eva’s lip, 
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cook, you and the fish-man. Why should it 
be put off ?” 

“They do say the King, God bless him, 
is ill.” 

“Oh, people are always croaking evil! 
Don’t pay any attention, cook, but just get 
on with your work.” 

At that moment a boy passed down the 
street selling second editions of the morning 
papers, and shouting, “Serious illness of the 


King! Coronation postponed !” 

Eva and Muriel looked at each other in 
dismay. 

“The poor King!” was Muriel’s first 
exclamation. ‘Oh, how I hope it isn’t 
really much !” 

“The poor people!” sighed Eva. 


“Think how horribly disappointed they'll be!” 
Then the same 
girls. 


idea occurred to both 
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“ And poor little us! Whatever shall we 
do?” 

It was a tragic moment, a shattering blow. 
But Eva perceived Muriel’s pretty mouth to 
be trembling towards tears, and this was a 
sign she must not give way herself. 

“Tf the King only recovers, the rest won’t 
matter much,” said she. ‘“ Cook, run out, 
like a dear, and get us a paper. And after 
all, Birdie,” this was her pet name for Muriel, 
“after all we need not despair. People will 
have to eat just the same. Town is just as 
full as it was five minutes ago. Everybody 
is not going to run away instantly, you may 
be sure. On the contrary, they will want to 
remain on the spot to get news of the King. 
You may be sure that everyone who is here 
already will stay for the week, And perhaps 
even on Coronation Day (poor Coronation 
Day !) we shall do better business than we 
expected. For instead of people being on 
the stands all the time, and having their 
luncheon there, they will be wandering about 
and very likely coming in here to us. So 
cheer up, darling, and help me move this 
table nearer the window. There! It looks 
prettier like that, doesn’t it ?” 

It was dreadfully sad about the King, but, 
of course, as Eva said, people would want 
their luncheons just the same. So everything 
was prepared for the expected guests, and the 
sisters flitted about with an anxious eye upon 
the clock. 

Ten-thirty struck ; eleven ; 
twelve. 

The tea ladies’ hearts began to beat, for 
now at any moment the first customer might 
arrive. 

Half-past twelve ; 
one. 

Not a single person had come into the 
Cosy Corner Tea-Rooms. ‘The girls looked 
at each other in silent agitation. What could 
it mean? For Bond Street was full of people 
passing to and fro, and for over an hour a 
steady stream had been pouring in and out 
of the tea-rooms opposite 

2 p.M.—The door opened with a cling, 
and both girls moved forward to welcome 
the incoming guest. But it was only a tele- 
graph boy, who handed Eva the orange 
envelope containing a message from home. 

“So sad about the dear King,” it ran, 
“but how are things going with you ?— 
Mumsie.” 

“Any answer, miss?” queried the boy, 
and Eva, compressing her lips, took a pencil 
and wrote: “Awfully sad, but everything 
going splendidly here.” 


one o'clock; half-past 





eleven-thirty ;” 
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Muriel, looking over her shoulder, nodded 
approval. They cou/dn’t let the poor little 
mother know how miserably disappointed, 
how humiliated they felt. Time enough 
when they had to write to her, and, besides, 
by tea-time the position would be quite 
changed. Oh, by tea-time they would have 
their hands full; of that there could be no 
doubt ! 

And piles of delicious sandwiches stood 
ready, platefuls of tempting cakes, dozens 
of pots of tea waiting only to be “ wetted,” 
as cook expressed it; and meanwhile the 
hands crept round the little Louis Seize 
clock on the mantelpiece from two to three, 
from three to four, from four to five, and the 
street was always filled with people, but, as 


Muriel said, it seemed as though some 
malignant fairy had touched the Cosy 
Corner Tea-Rooms and made them in- 


visible, for not a soul so much as paused 
at the door. 

It was inexplicable, it was heart-breaking, 
and two pale, tired, pretty girls crept about 
the rooms they had prepared with such gay 
anticipations, and made a poor pretence of 
keeping up each other’s spirits, and feared to 
look into each other’s eyes lest they should 
burst into tears. 

When, breaking the silence, six strokes 
chimed out from the ormolu time - piece, 
Muriel gave way. She sat down by one of 
the unneeded tables, sank her little head on 
the snowy cloth, and wept into her hands. 

Eva bent over her, caressing her hair. 

** Dearest Birdie, don’t cry!” she pleaded. 
“The day isn’t ended yet. Some people 
might come still. And whatever would they 
think if they were to find the tea ladies in 
tears ?” 

“They'd think the tea must have been 
horribly nasty to have had such an effect!” 
said Muriel, suddenly smiling up, although 
her long eyelashes were all beaded with 
diamonds. “And, oh! Heavens! Here, 
actually, is a real customer at last!” 

Breathlessly the girls sprang to attention 
as a young man entered the shop. 


He was a very ta!l young man, with 
splendidly broad shoulders, and __ strong, 


nervous hands, and a very sun-burned face. 
He didn’t look quite English, and yet 
assuredly he was not foreign, but he might 
have been Canadian or Colonial. He bowed 
deferentially, and holding his hat in his 
hands said, with a little smile which showed 
milk-white teeth :— 

“T wonder whether it would be possible 
for me to have any tea?” 
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“You can have all there is,” murmured 
Muriel, ruefully. 

“Which means, I fear, that there is very 
little? And I could drink up a pailful. 
Nor would it be the first time either. I have 
often drunk a pailful when sheep-shearing out 
at Worrabinda.” 

“There are three dozen pots of tea waiting 
to be made,” said Muriel again, “and if you 
like you can have them all.” 

“Dear me, my luck has turned at last,” 
said the young man, gaily, putting down his 
hat and stick and choosing his chair. “I 
have been into a dozen different tea-shops 
and simply couldn’t get served, the crowd was 
so great, and I was almost afraid to come in 
here as it was past six, and I supposed the 
tea-hour would be over.” 

“Here it has never begun,” announced 
Muriel, her mouth trembling again, and a 
dewdrop fell from her dark lashes on to her 
roseleaf cheek. ‘We have not had a single 
human being all day.” 

And then because she was so unhappy, and 
because the young man was so sympathetic, 
and because Eva had gone to get the tea, 
she found herself telling the whole story of 
their great venture, their high hopes, and their 
frightful disillusionment. 

“Well, that’s too bad!” declared the 
young man. “But just like Fortune. She 
plays us these tricks continually. Look at 
King Edward, for instance, and look at me. 
Here I am, home in England for the first 
time in my life, after a year’s hard work with 
the Australians in South Africa. I find my 
self alone in London, among six million or 
so of people, without a soul to exchange a 
word with. I can tell you I have found it 
jolly dull all day, and what with this news 
about the King, and what with the prospect 
of having to go without my tea, I’ve wished 
myself back in Worrabinda more than once. 
But the thing is to buck up, and take the 
jade’s blows smiling. She gives them to 
try our mettle, I think, for when she finds 
it fairly tough she always relents in our 
favour. Now, if I had crumpled up as I had 
half a mind to do, and gone back to my 
hotel, I should not now be enjoying such 
a delicious cup of tea in such charming 
company. For I’m sure you'll do me the 
kindness of taking tea with me? I’m feeling 


so awfully lonely away from all my people, 
and it would be such a tremendous pleasure 
to me to be allowed to chat a little with you 
ladies. 

Eva and Muriel, who themselves were 
weak from worry and want of food, couldn’t 


” 
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resist his friendly petition. And he was so 
boyish, so open-hearted, and so outspoken 
that they were soon getting on with him as 
though they had known him all their lives. 

But Eva’s more practical mind was busy 
with housekeeping ; she was thinking of all 
the stacks of food ranged round the larder, 
and she gave a little sigh. 

“T wonder whether anyone will come in 
to dinner ?” she said. 

But a great idea 
guest. 

“*] was just going to ask whether I might 
not dine here myself,” he replied. “ And 
I shall probably bring a friend with me, or 
several friends. Perhaps as many as fifty. 
Could you accommodate fifty ?” 

The tea ladies gasped a little, for had he 
not said that he knew no one in London? 
But it was not for them to accuse a customer, 
and their only customer, too, of inconsistency 
of statement. Besides, he had already seized 
his hat and stick, and, with a friendly bow, 
was gone 

““Good gracious!” cried Muriei, rippling 
over now with laughter. “ What an extra- 
ordinary young man! Why, he hasn’t even 
paid for his tea!” 

“Do you think he is a little queer?” Eva 
wondered. ‘You see, he’s so sunburnt that 
very likely he’s had sunstroke too.” 

But neither Eva nor Muriel accused him 
for one instant of anything worse than forget- 
‘fulness or eccentricity. There are certain 
faces one can never doubt. 

The tea ladies, however, would certainly 
have thought their only customer actually 
mad had they witnessed his next proceed- 
ings. 

A fat poodle had escaped from his mis- 
tress’s victoria as it stood drawn up by the 
kerbstone, and turned a deaf ear to her 
agonized pleadings and the blandishments 
of the footman seeking to cajole it back. It 
ran perversely between the feet of the 
pedestrians, calling forth opprobrious names 
upon its beribboned head. 

The young man laid a firm hand on the 
scruff of its neck, and carried it yelping to its 
owner's knee. 

The old lady received it 
gratitude, displacing a still 
favour of the prodigal. 

“If I could but do something for you !” 
she said, wistfully, to the poodle’s preserver. 

“You can come and dine with me,” he 
retorted, promptly. ‘I don’t know whether 
you have ever had a son, madam, but you 
are very like my own mother, and she, at this 
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moment, is fifteen thousand miles away, and 
I’m feeling lonesome.” 

He took out his card, wrote “ The Cosy 
Corner Tea- Rooms, 8 p.m.,” above his 
address, and put it into the old lady’s 
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By the time James Bullen had once 
traversed the space between the Circus and 
Green Park he had invited quite a number 
of people, choosing each of them for his or 
her respectable appearance as well as fora cer 
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hand. Before she had adjusted her glasses 
and read “Mr. James Bullen, Worrabinda, 
Australia,” that eccentric individual was out 
of sight. 

As he turned into Piccadilly someone 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Halloa, Jimmy, my blooming million- 
aire!” cried a “ gentleman in khaki.” “Come 
to see the show, eh? But the show seems 
very much off.” 

“Good man, Eltham!” cried the Austra 
lian. “ You're the very chap I want. 
Remember the last time we met in Pretoria, 
eh? Come and dine with me_ to-night at 
the Cosy Corner Tea- Rooms. Delightful 
place—awfully pretty girls ‘ 

“Glad to hear the place is all right, but 
you needn’t tell me the girls are pretty. 
They are the Stanleys, my cousins, and I was 
going there this very moment to see Eva—I 
mean to say to see them both. I'll dine 
with you with pleasure, but don’t let me 
detain you now. T’ll just run round and 
have a word with Eva—and, of course, with 
Muriel, at once.” 

Vol. xxiv.—67 


tain gleam of humanity in the eye. Amidst 
his invited guests was a bevy of charming 
girls under the escort of some attentive young 
men, a public school boy piloting two younger 
brothers, and an irascible old gentleman 
whom he had secured on the very steps of 
Walsingham House. 

“* My dear sir,” he had said in reply to the 
old gentleman’s peppery refusals, “this is a 
unique occasion. Our King lies ill, we are 
all in consequence very much depressed, and 
it is our duty to keep up each other’s spirits. 
I am an Australian alone in London, and I 
am not going to believe my father’s people 
mean to give me the cold shoulder. If you 
were ever to come out to Worrabinda, you 
bet we’d put you up and do you well, and 
meantime you won't allow me to dine 
alone ?” 

But there seemed little chance of a solitary 
dinner for him. Between five minutes to 
eight and five minutes past the door of the 
Cosy Corner Tea-Rooms was perpetually on 
the click, and very nearly fifty people sat 
down to the inviting little tables. 
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A carriage with two fat horses, two fat 
servants, a fat poodle, and a fatter pug stood 
outside the door, and an old lady had bustled 
in and kissed the tea ladies very affably. 

“Your young friend, Mr. Bullen, is ex- 
tremely eccentric,” she began, when Tom 
Eltham put in a word. “ Very rich, do you 
say? An Australian millionaire? ‘To 
sure, that makes a difference. The vagaries 
of millionaires must be pardoned like those 
of genius, I suppose. And I’m glad to see 
that you girls are doing such good business. 
I always told your poor mother that the 
best thing was for you to show a little energy 
and work for yourselves.” 

Aunt Jane’s memory was, like her stature, 


be 
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their astonishment and delight at meeting 
their brother Tom on his return from 
South Africa for the first time here; and 
the Harrow boy couldn't sufficiently express 
his admiration for his plucky little cousins’ 
smart spiffin’ tuck, and general 
jollity. 

Tom Eltham had already managed to tell 
Eva what was his first and foremost object 
in coming home, and the young Australian 
lost no opportunity to make Muriel under- 
stand clearly that having once seen her he 
intended to see her very often again. She 
blushed and smiled with happiness, for some- 
how he seemed to her the most charming 
young man she had ever met. 


rooms, 





short. If the luncheon 

“What, no cham — and tea had been a 
pagne ?” — stuttered | | failure at the C.C.T., 
Uncle Bentley, who at least the dinner 
had arrived at the was an enormous 
tea-rooms actually success. The family 
holding his young party was excessively 
host by the arm. gay, and the outside 


“No champagne, 
Eva ? Must 
champagne 


have 
on an 

like this. 
let Jane's 
servants take this 
card round to my 
man at Walsingham 
House. Let ’em 
bring back a couple 
of Do ’em 
good to work ‘em a 
bit.’ 

The Eltham girls 
couldn’t get over 


occasion 


Here, 


cases. 
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HOLDING 
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HIS YOUNG 
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people were never for 
a moment allowed to 
feel themselves out 
siders, owing to the 
tea ladies’ attention 
and tact. And it 
was with feelings of 
the utmost cordiality 
and good-fellowship 
that all rose, on the 
invitation of Colonel 
Bentley, to drink the 
solemn and heartfelt 
toast, ** God Save the 


King.” 
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The Athlete in Bronze and Stone. 


By C, 


F an athlete in action the 
statue, perhaps, most admired 
in both ancient and modern 
the Discobolus, or 
discus - thrower, of Myron. 
The original was in bronze, 
but we know only copies in marble. Mvron’s 
most successful human figures represented 
he did not express 

He delighted to 


times is 








purely physical qualities ; 
the feelings of the mind. 
seize for representa 
tion “the moment 
when the whole breath 
was held back for a 
final effort of strength 
that moment, in 
fact, when the human 
figure is most truly 
when the 
body is lifeless, so to 
speak, like the statue 
itself, and the 
tator suspends breath 
ing in sympathy.” Of 
another famous ath 
letic statue of his, for 
that 
the 
who, in 


statuesque ; 


spec 


instance, 


senting 
Ladas, 


repre- 
Spartan 
win- 
ning a long-distance 
race at Olympia, fell 
dead at the goal, we 
read that the figure 
seemed about to leap 
from its base to seize 
the victor’s wreath, 
the last breata leaving 


his lips. An ancient 
art - critic described 
Myron as the first 


maker of statues “to 
multiply truth,” and 
as being, compared 
with Polycletus, an- 
other famous sculptor of athletes, able to 
work more points into his figures and “ more 
careful in symmetry.” By multiplying truth 
was meant, it has been suggested, an ex- 
aggeration of Nature, in order to give effect 
to the momentary attitude of the figure ; 
and by symmetry, “the manner in which 
every member and part of the body was 


» 


>. 





THE DISCOBOLUS 
From a Photo. by Mansell & Co. 
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made to work together for the expression of 


the moment of action.” In the Discobolus 
Myron seems indeed to have been most 
successfully careful of symmetry in this 


sense, but not to have exaggerated truth so 
much as to have seized and portrayed all its 
points. 

It is a marvellous and a beautiful statue. 
The thrower is caught at the moment when 
the right arm, discus in hand and flat against 
the forearm, is at the 
extremity of its back- 
ward swing, and when 
also the right leg has 
been advanced, the 
foot turned outwards 
and firmly gripping 
the ground in antici- 
pation of the forward 
the left arm 
has swung loosely 
across to the right, 
the left leg is loose 
for the imminent for- 
ward lunge, dragging 
the toes; the whole 
body stoops for the 
effort, half-turned for 
the circular sweep. 

The details of how 
the discus was thrown 
in the old Olympic 
games are not known. 
But in the Olympic 
games held at Athens 
in 1896 the method 
used is thus described 
by Mr. G. S. Robert- 
son, the Oxford 
hammer-thrower, 


swing ; 


who competed  un- 

successfully in “the 
OF MYRON, . ” 2 - 

disc,” but won first 


prize with his Greek 
Pindaric ode: “The discus is a sort of girdle- 
cake of wood, about 8'%in. in diameter, with 
a brass core, and weighs about 4%lb. The 
thrower in a square of two métres 


stands 1 


(about 6'4ft.) and holds the discus in 
both hands above the left shoulder. 
The fingers of the right hand grip it 
tightly by the upper edge; those of the 
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left merely support it. The left leg is 
advanced. ‘Then the body is swung half 
round to the right, so that the face is turned 
towards the discus, the latter having been 
brought round by the right hand to a position 
above and behind the thrower’s head. At 
the same time the right leg is put forward. 
It is this attitude which is depicted in the 
celebrated statue. The left leg is then 
brought swiftly to the front again, and the 
discus is hurled with all the swing of the 
body.” He also remarks that the Discobolus 
really represents a snap-shot of the middle of 
the action, a notable achievement. 

It is most interesting to discover by trial 
that, in following the method described, one 
falls at the end of the backward swing into 
the precise attitude of the statue. One 
can then appreciate the fidelity of Myron’s 
details : the outward turn of the right foot 
and the vigorous grip of the ground with the 
toes, the tension of the muscles of the right 
thigh and calf, and especially the drag of the 
left foot with the toes turned over, for in the 
circular sweep of the backward swing the toes 
are inevitably turned over. Note, too, that 
only at the extremity of the backward swing 
is the head as much bent forward as in the 
statue: a moment before and the head is 
more upright, a moment after and the face is 
lifted for the eye to follow the flight of the 
missile. 

From an athletic point of view it is most 
interesting to perceive how perfectly the 
sculptor has caught the effort of throwing-- 
an effort not of strained, contorted strength, 
but of smooth, quick, agile swing, an effort 
less of strength than of knack. In throwing 
the discus the power comes from the swing 
of the arm following the swift turn of the 
body on the hips, and the abetting lift from 
the thighs. In Myron’s statue it is the 
muscles behind the shoulder which swing 
the right arm, the muscles of the small of 
the back and of the waist which turn the 
body, and the muscles of the thigh which 
give the upward lift, that stand out con- 
tracted. 

One of the most perfect points about the 
statue is the slackness of the disengaged 
limbs. How loosely the left arm hangs! 
How loosely the left leg drags! And one is 
reminded how in driving at golf or at cricket 
the perfection of style is attained by him 
who keeps all his muscles that are not 
directly engaged loose and free: while he 


who contracts his whole muscular system 
indiscriminately is stiff and ungainly, and 
makes a far greater effort than is -needed 
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for the full effect of his stroke. In the 
statue, too, even the throwing arm itself 
is loose, as it should be: a mere rope of 
flesh and sinew connecting the missile with 
the propelling force resident in the trunk and 
thighs. That ropey pull of the right arm is 
perfection ; so, too, is the mere suspicion of 
tightness—that and no more—in the face, the 
lips parted, the teeth not clenched. 

It isa figure of lissom, sinewy strength 
no corded, exaggerated muscles: beauti- 
fully developed all over; but the deltoid 
muscles on the points of the shoulders, the 
muscles above the shoulder-blade, and of the 
waist are fine to see. You will notice the 
same in a great fast bowler. The chest is 
broad and deep, the ribs roundly sprung. 
The thighs and lower legs are powerful and 
the knees and ankles, through strong, are 
shapely. Such a man should have been a 
shrewd combatant in the “pentathlon” at 
Olympia, the group of five events which com- 
prised throwing the discus and the javelin, 
wrestling, leaping, and running, and gave 
scope at once for adroit activity and 
strength. 

In contrast with Myron’s Discobolus, the 
perfect type of the athlete in action, Walter 
Pater selects as the deau ideal of athletic 
repose the Diadumenus of Polycletus, the 
athlete at rest, binding round his brows the 
fillet or diadem of victory. Of this statue 
there are several extant copies, two of them 
in the British Museum, not generally regarded 
as adequately representative of the original 
bronze ; the one from which the illustration 
is taken is styled a Graeco-Roman copy. 

Polycletus was a native of the Peloponnesus, 
and in a way its artistic champion in rivalry 
with the great Phidias of Athens. Like 
Phidias, Polycletus executed statues of deities, 
notably one of Hera, which, in comparison 
with the former’s famous Zeus at Oiympia, 
was said to have been superior in finish, 
though inferior in grandeur and imposing 
aspect. Another celebrated statue of Poly- 
cletus was his Wounded Amazon, “in 
exquisite pain alike of body and soul”; in 
contrast therefore with Myron he did express 
the feelings of the mind. But he delighted 
most in rendering the form of the ideal athlete, 
of which type, besides the Diadumenus, one 
called the Doryphorus, or spear-bearer, is 
celebrated. In comparing Myron and Poly- 
cletus, Pater says that “‘ Myron by patience 
of genius had mastered the secret of the 
expression of movement, had plucked out 
the heart of its mystery. Polycletus, on the 
other hand, is, above all, the master of rest, 
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of the expression of rest after toil... . He 
studied human form under such conditions as 
would bring out its natural features, its static 
laws in their entirety, their harmony ; and in 
an academic work, so to speak, no longer to 
be clearly identified in what may be deriva- 
tions from it, he claimed to have fixed the 
canon, the common measure of perfect 
man.” 

I'he Athlete with the Diadem strikes the 
eye of the observer less 
perhaps as an athlete 
than as a_ beautiful 
youth necessarily repre- 
sented in terms of 
athletic beauty. One is 
inclined rather to 
admire in him the 
beauty of a human form 
truly divine, with per 
haps a sidelong remem- 
brance of the Apollo 
Belvidere, than to in- 
quire what feats of 
physical prowess he 
might be fitted for or 
have done. It is as 
though Polycletus 
idealized humanity in 
the shape of a youthful 
athlete where Myron 
caught the athlete as 
such and made him a 
perfect man. 

The figure is stand 
ing charmingly at ease, 
with a_ slight inclina 
tion of the body at the 
waist, as though accept- 
ing all the repose 
there may be in such 
an attitude. 
this restfulness is one 
of the most affecting 
qualities of the statue ; the maker seems to 
have put all the relaxation of a figure reclin- 
ing into this figure standing. The languor 
of the turn of the right arm and hand raised 
to bind the fillet is most expressive; it is 
as though the binding of the fillet were too 
much trouble. The action, or, rather, the 
suggestion of action, is one of tired pleasure : 
rather as though the youth was lifting a cup 
to his lips, knowing he will enjoy the liquid, 
yet not eager to drink, and thinking of some- 
thing else. And about the inclination of the 
head and the rather thoughtful face there is 
an expression of detachment, as though he 
were not explicitly, but at the back of his 


From a Photo. 





Indeed, THE DIADUMENUS OF POLYCLETUS 
by Mansell & Uo 


mind, wondering whether the crown of victory 
were worth the dust of conflict. 

It is a beautiful figure, but of graceful, 
dignified strength rather than of swift activity. 
One cannot quite imagine the Discobolus of 
Myron looking like this even in repose or 
tired after the games ; he would even then 
suggest more strongly the capacity for alert 
action. ‘The Diadumenus, so shapely with 
his long limbs and long, slow, smooth curves, 
calls no attention to 
his muscular develop- 
ment: his muscles are 
relaxed and merged in 
his shapeliness: one 
alone catches the eye, 
the oblique fold of 
muscle leading to the 
groin, always notice 
able when well deve- 
loped. There is just 
the suggestion about 
him of the athlete 
beautifully developed 
but not fully trained. 
His chest and shoul- 
ders are grand, but he 
scarcely tapers towards 
the waist and flanks 
with that slight taper- 
ing you notice in the 
trained man, the hard, 
sinewy Discobolus. His 
thighs and legs are the 
least bit lazy and lack- 
ing in vigour. Are the 
thighs full enough for 
the trunk above, full 
enough sideways? Nor 
has he that smallness, 
almost delicacy of knee 
and ankle, the not dis- 
proportionate — slimness 
of knee and ankle that 
marks speed and activity. He would walk 
beautifully, but would he run swiftly or leap 
far? In hurling the discus or the javelin and 
in wrestling he might be a match for the 
Discobolus, but not, surely, in running or 
leaping. He has the broad hips of the swift 
runner, but not the nicety of joint—at least, 
not in the copy we have here. 

A statue of some affinity from the athletic 
point of view with the Diadumenus of 
Polycletus is the Adorante, or Praying 
Youth, of Berlin, which has become famous, 
apart from its own intrinsic beauty, by reason 
of the high esteem in which it was held by 
the great art-critic, the discoverer, or at any 
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rate the revealer, of Greek art, Winckel- 
mann. ‘The Adorante is not directly con 


nected with any idea of athleticism, except 
in so far as the beauty of virile youth must 
be in some degree athletic , 
Winckelmann admired 
beauty, for its realiza 
tion of what he con 
sidered to be the true 
end of art. According 
to him, the artist, the 
sculptor, could only 
attain this end by sub- 
ordinating all individual 


this statue for its 


and characteristic fea- 
tures to his general 
scheme. “The true 
artist, selecting from 


Nature the phenomena 
fitted for his purpose, 


and combining them 
through his imagina 
tion, creates an ideal 


type marked in action 
simplicity 
and calm greatness,’ an 
ideal type in which 
normal proportions are 
maintained, — particular 
parts, such as muscles 
and veins, not being 
permitted to break the 
harmony of the general 
outlines.” 

Selective observation 


by ‘noble 
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and both hands are raised above his head, 
the palms spread open in supplication. Is 
he praying to Olympic Zeus for favour in 
the foot-race ? The gracefulness of the figure 
hides for a moment and then reveals the 
shapely power of the shoulders and hips: 
the round, smooth 
moulding of the trunk 
and limbs lightens a 
certain solidity of 
strength ; not an ounce 
of retarding weight, yet 
no trace of frailty. 

To gnarled muscu- 
larity there could be no 
greater contrast: the 
muscles are on him, 
but their surfaces flow 
one another so 
the total effect is 
and harmoni 
ous. The legs carry 
the body finely ; long 
free moving legs they 
might be. But, as in 
the Athlete with the 
Diadem, the knees and 
ankles seem just to 
miss the fineness of 
moulding that indicates 
extreme nimbleness 
and speed. With such 
perfect proportions the 
youth must have been 
a runner of grace and 


into 
that 
smooth 





and constructive im power; but he might 
agination could, of just have missed super- 
course, evolve accord ws lative excellence of 
° . THE ADORANTE, OR PRAYING YOUTHS. 

ing to these principles From a Photo: by Levy & Sona speed. And had he 


a type of the athlete 

in action. But the very presence of action, 
at any rate of athletic action as portrayed, 
for instance, in the Discobolus of Myron, 
necessitates a certain emphasis on the muscles 
and limbs directly engaged. Hence it would 
seem that the beauty to be abstracted from 
athletic figures would most naturally, accord- 
ing to Winckelmann’s theory, find its ex- 
pression in the smoothness and harmony of 
such figures as the Diadumenus and the 
Adorante. 

Yet in the Adorante there is no missing 
the athleticism under its cloak of beauty. 
The figure is of a youth, almost a_ boy, 
younger at any rate than the Athlete with the 
Diadem: he stands with his weight firm on 
his left foot, with his right knee slightly bent, 
and his right heel raised a few inches from 


the ground. His face is inclined upwards 


been a hurdler he might 
have been just a trifle heavy of foot in alight- 
ing after clearing the obstacles in his stride. 
But in the feats of mingled activity and 
strength, wrestling and boxing and the like, 
he would, after training, have been a prince 
among his peers of age and ambition. 

The Discobolus at Rest of the Vatican is 
not so well known as Myron’s masterpiece of 
athletic action, but it is, as representing the 
figure of an athlete, equally fine, if not finer. 
It is supposed to be a copy of an original by 
Alcamenes, a pupil of Phidias, who was 
particularly famous for the gracefulness and 
perfect proportion of his female forms ; indeed, 
he was the maker of a celebrated statue of 
Aphrodite, of which the Venus of Milo, in the 
Louvre, is by some regarded as a copy. But 
there is nothing feminine about the Disco- 


bolus at Rest —a man if ever there was one. 
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Strictly speaking, the athlete is only at rest 
in the sense that he is not engaged in throw 
ing the missile; he appears to be moving 
into position for the throw, planting his right 
foot carefully as though on a mark, and 
looking down slightly as though to make 
sure. ‘The attitude of the figure reproduces 
almost exactly that of a runner carefully 
adjusting his toe on the mark before the 
start of a race. He has his right hand 
raised, and a careful fore-finger, somewhat in 
front of him exactly as in a 
runner who is taking pains 
in setting his foot to the 
mark. 

It has been suggested 
that the watchfulness and 
attention expressed by the 
raised hand are directed 
to the throw of another ; 
but the athlete 
rather to be looking down 
at his own foot and en 
tirely engaged with him 
self. A notable detail of 
the figure is the hang of 
the left arm, the hand of 
which carries the discus ; 
you can feel the weight 
of the discus in the hang 
of that arm ; there is just 
a trace of contraction of 
the biceps as though the 
muscle anticipated the 
lifting of the weight pre- 
sently. 

The muscular develop 
ment is that of a fully- 
trained athlete in his 
athletic prime. Compared 
with Myron’s Discobolus 
he is more muscular, but 
lithe and sinewy. 
Indeed, the marking of 
the muscles would — be 
almost exaggerated were 
it not for the perfection 


one sees 


seems 


less 


THE 


of the muscular propor From a Photo. 
tion of the figure; and 

it may be said of the whole body as 
of the left arm that there is a sugges- 
tion of action, of muscular effort, almost 


eagerly anticipated ; and with this anticipa- 
tion a kind of contraction par avance of the 
muscles is conformable. The limbs are long 
and active ; but there is about the figure 
a certain though this without 
angularity. 

rhe almost assertive power of the upper 


squareness, 
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part of the body makes the thighs—though, 
no doubt, they are in proportion—look a 
trifle as if they were not quite up to the 

The knees and ankles are strong 
than nice—a point mentioned pre- 

There is no suspicion of languor 
of movement, as with the Athlete with the 
Diadem, but the quickness is of alert, 
ready strength rather than of smooth, graceful 
agility. 

The man is, for certain, not essentially a 
runner or leaper ; he is a strong—very strong 
—man, with all the sheer 
strength that is possible 
without verging into the 
Hercules type of strength, 
terrible, but slow: he 
stands midway between 
the almost feminine grace 
of the Adorante and the 
muscle-plated, overgrown 
strength of the Farnese 
Hercules. As such he is 
a golden mean and very 
beautiful. With the 
Adorante and the Athlete 
with the Strigil he shares 
the perfect athlete’s head 

the round head, rather 
small, covered with crisp, 
close curls and set on a 
splendid neck, the head 
that is truly a crown for 
the body that bears it. 


weight. 
rather 
viously. 


Of all the ancient 
statues, the best from a 
purely athletic as against 
a purely artistic stand- 
point is that known as 
the Apoxyomenus,_ or 


Athlete with a Strigil (ze., 
a flesh-scraper). Here 
we have the perfect prize- 
man for the “ pentathlon,” 
who might win all the 
five events, for he would 
be as first-rate a runner 

at any rate of short 
distances — as he would 
be first-rate at wrestling and the discus. 

lhe original statue of Lysippus was in 
bronze; there is a marble copy in the 
Vatican. Pliny narrates that the statue was 
brought from Greece by Agrippa to adorn 
the baths he built for the people, and that 
the Emperor Tiberius so admired it that he 
carried it off to his palace, but was forced to 
restore it by the outcries of the populace the 
next time he appeared in public. 


by D. Anderson. 
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The reason this athlete strikes a modern 
eye as so perfect a type is that we find in 


him what we do not see even in the 
Discobolus of Myron, the thoroughbred 
knees and ankles of the born runner. 


With all his splendid strength, the Apoxyo- 
menus is perfectly made for speed over 
short distances; he would be too heavy 
for long distances; but nowhere among the 
most famous 
long distance 
know him. 

It is interesting to learn that Lysippus was 
one of the first sculptors who attempted to 
modify the canon of athletic proportions 
worked out by Polycletus. 
In seeking this modifica 
tion he is said to have 
introduced a smaller 
head and a slimness of 
the arms and legs which 
gave a greater lightness 
to the figure. But the 
slimness of limb, or, 
rather, the appearance 
of lightne ss of limb, was 
gained chiefly by making 
the joints, especially the 
knees and ankles, more 
delicate. And it is pre 
cisely this modification 
that renders the Apoxy 
omenus so pleasing to us 
as an athletic type. He 
is obviously a_ runner, 
whatever else he may be, 
and most of us know the 
runner when we see him, 
few the wrestler or the 
discus-thrower ; and it is 
the runner’s points we 
miss in the Discobolus 


masterpieces do we see the 


runner specialized as we 
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The Apoxyomenus represents an athlete 
scraping the oil from his extended right 
arm. ‘The trainer of ancient Greece was 
a believer in anointing the athlete with 
oil as a means to suppleness; in fact, he 
was called the “aleiptes,” or anointer. The 
statue expresses most beautifully the happy 
vigour, the delicious semi-languor of an 
athlete in perfect condition, not tired but 
fresh after exacting exercise. The small 
round head, with its close curls and beautiful 
round face, is slight!y withdrawn from the 
outstretched arm in a most attractive poise. 


And the whole figure is redolent of the 

“contagious pleasantness” so characteristic 
of the Greek athletic 
youth in bronze and 
stone. 


The athletic points of 
the figure are the thick, 


round chest, not too 
broad, the hips broad 
and powerful but not 


heavy, the tapering of the 
trunk to the waist, the 
fine outward sweep of the 
thighs and lower legs, 
and the straight line 
inside the leg from thigh 
to ankle. No doubt the 
tapering of the trunk was 
another attempt at light- 
ness, but it is very true 
to athletic perfection as 
we see it. Minor but 
telling points are the 
small, quick wrists and 
the manly, capable hands; 
the thin, shapely, yet 
feet, with the 
arched instep, betoken- 
ing springiness and light- 


capable 


at Rest, for instance, ice saiiamsen daaes & tom ness of tread. It is a 
and in the Athlete with From a Photo. by Sommer pity Lysippus has _ not 
the Diadem. given us, or we have not 

It is said of Lysippus that, though he inherited from him, such «another athlete 


studied the works of Polycletus, he found 
himself compelled to abandon “ the dignity 
and repose by which the older masters sug 
gested the possession of physical power in 
favour of new attitudes in which the exercise 
of physical power should be made apparent 
by its effects on the body and on the face.” 
For fond of studies of 
Hercules, who could always be represented 
under the effects of his huge labours. Yet 
his type of athlete, curiously enough, was 
farther than those of Polycletus and Myron 
from the “mere strong man.” 


this reason he was 


represented in motion, starting for a race or 
in the act of running, to be a companion 
statue for Myron’s Discobolus. 

The artist who made the swift strength of 
the Athlete with the Strigil is supposed also 
to have evolved that type of colossal, heavy 
strength of which the most notable example 
is the Farnese Hercules of Glycon in the 
Museum at Naples. This Herculean type is 
not athletic according to the Greek ideal of 
beauty and strength combined. A man 
built on such lines would hardly have been 
suited even to the competition at the Olympic 
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games called the “ pancratium,” a combination 
of boxing and wrestling. Victory in this 
contest was reserved for men of the greatest 
strength, but the skill and adroitness required 
in boxing and wrestling would put out of 
court mere unwieldy muscle. 

The boxing, at any rate, was scientific and 
skilful; the boxers were not allowed to bind 
their hands with lea- 
thern straps, much less 
to wear the cruel 
cestus, a binding of 
iron-studded straps, of 
Roman times. Armed 
with a Roman cestus, 
the Farnese Hercules, 
reduced to mortal 
dimensions, would 
have been a terrible 
adversary if allowed to 
plant one blow home ; 
but in skilful boxing 
such muscular develop 
ment as his would be 
far too slow. 


As an athlete he 
might have been a 
champion lifter of 


heavy weights, but not 
much else. In a boat, 
with all his strength 
he would scarcely have 
pulled his own weight. 
He is, of 
representation of the 
colossal strength, slow 


course, a 








and persistent, that 
accomplished the 
colossal labours of the THE FARNESI 
legends. He is a 


deity-hero, not beauti 

ful but imposing. In his right hand he holds 
the golden apples of the Hesperides, indi- 
cating the accomplishment of the eleventh 
of the labours imposed on him by King 
Eurystheus, and leans weary upon his club. 
The whole figure seems to represent, in some 


degree, the exhaustion of great muscular 
strength. 
But the effort of the artist to express 


muscular strength is overstrained; those 
huge, bulging muscles seem almost as 
though they had been riveted on to the 


The suggestion of 
muscles in an 
incon- 


frame in gnarled lumps. 
heavy contraction of the 
attitude of and 
gruous, though this would not seem a defect 
were Hercules lifting his club for a gigantic 
blow, or even intending to do so 

Vol, xxiv.—68, 


weariness repose is 
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From a Photo. by Sommer. 
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Huge as are the thighs and calves of the 
figure, they are scarcely powerful enough for 
the huge trunk they support. The hips seem 
not broad enough in comparison with the 
chest. And the trunk strikes one as not 
only too heavy, but too long for the legs. It 
is a grand and imposing statue, but as a type 
of the sheer “strong man” it cannot be com- 
pared with the bronze 
athlete found in the 
Tiber, and now in 
one of the museums 
in Rome. 

More in keeping with 
the ideal of strength 
required in the “ pan- 
cratium” are the two 
figures of the famous 
Wrestlers in the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence. 
But struggling on the 
ground, as shown in 
this group, was not 
allowed in the Olympic 
games. Wrestling both 
among the Greeks and 
the Romans was held 
in much higher estima- 
tion than it is by us: 
indeed, with them it 
seems to have been 
the favourite athletic 
exercise. 

The methods of the 
Greek and Roman 
wrestlers appear not to 
have differed much, 
but the Romans cha- 
racteristically, as also 
in boxing, allowed all 
sorts of cruel practices 
which were not tolerated in Greece—at least, 
in the great games. If a combatant in the 
“pancratium ” killed his adversary he was not 
only disqualified, but severely punished. The 
Roman wrestler in the public games was 
honoured all the more if he succeeded in 
maiming or killing his One 
esteemed trick was to seize your opponent’s 
fingers and bend them back till broken; 
another, to choke him by encircling his neck 
behind, or else by press- 
ing up his chin with your elbow ; in fact, the 
greatest brutality was the highest art. But 
wrestling was also practised in Rome, as in 


HERCULES, 


adversary. 


with your arm from 


Greece, as a pastime. 

The popularity of the exercise 
judged from the name “palstra,” or wrestling- 
ground, given to the open-air gymnasium. 


may be 
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rroma THE WRESTLERS IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY, 


The body of the wrestler was anointed with 
oil, and then sprinkled with sand or dust to 
give a grip 

I'he Wrestlers of the Uffizi Gallery are not 
quite satisfactory because the 
heads do not belong to the original and 
greater part of the legs and arms is 
modern: the right arm of the man who 
seems to be victorious is supposed to be 
erroneously restored. But both figures are 
fine specimens of the heavy-weight athlete 
who is not ponderous. ‘The build and the 
limbs are massive, but well within the limits 
of activity. The victor displays a splendid 
breadth of back, with folds’ of 
muscle on each side of the spine, making 
a rivulet in between: muscles not knotty 
or angular, but sweeping and round. He 
is admirably shaped, too, in the small 
of the back and the flanks, and has a 
magnificent thigh. The interlocking of the 
thighs and ankles catches the. eye at 


regarded as 


he 
iit 


its large 


once. 

The man underneath is turning a wary 
head, and, while straining tensely up from 
the ground against the downward pressure of 
his opponent, present or expected, is alert in 
every muscle to reverse the position. The 
wary strain of both men is finely: suggested : 





(Photo 


and 
of his 





hips, and the 


one is forcing, the other resisting, 
yet with that of force or 
resistance which the wrestler must 
warily maintain lest his own effort 
carry too far and be turned against 
him by his adversary. 

Two statues which have no direct 
connection with purely athletic 
ideals, and less with one another, 
but which are not without athletic 
interest, are the immortal Apollo 
Belvidere and the Dying Gaul. 

The Apollo is famous for the 
disdainful beauty of his head and 
face, the divine dignity of his atti- 
tude, and the exquisite perfection 
of his proportions. It has been 
said that in him the perfect beauty 
of man and of woman are blended 
and spiritualized to make the god. 
But from the antique statues he 
has been selected by one of the 
best-known judges of rowing, in 
special contrast to the “strong 
man” of exaggerated muscle, as a 
perfect type of what the heavy- 
weight oarsman should be. He is 
the sun-god terrifying with his zgis 
the enemies of his client city; but 
his great shapely shoulders, back, 
sweep and freedom 
limbs, are of the athlete. 


reserve 


THE APOLLO BE VIDERI 
From a Photo. by D. Anderson, 
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The Dying Gaul as a work of art is cele- 


brated as an expression of the pathos of 


manly death, and the meaning of the marble 
has been immortalized by Byron. But 
whether a warrior ora 


gladiator, he is dis- 
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Greek sculptor of athletes) that may be 
given to us, subjects truly ‘made to his 
hand’”? You may see, too, if your eye 


can penetrate and abolish the unsightly 
shirt and knickers, the hideous shin-guard 
and boot, all that is athletic of the 

Gaul, and, through him, of the Disco- 

bolus, ready made to the sculptor’s hand, 

in at least some of the _ professional 
football - players of to-day. 

To discover that the 
art of congealing the 
athlete into bronze is 
not unknown among 
modern sculptors, one 





From a Photo. by) THE 


tinctly an athlete, and most interesting, 
because he represents the athlete of Northern 
Europe as distinguished from, or identified 
with, the athlete of Greece and Olympia. 
If not a Gallic warrior but a gladiator, he 
might be a Dacian or a German, and he 


DYING GAUL. 


need only visit the Tate Gallery in London 
and look at the two beautiful statues by Lord 
Leighton, “The Athlete Struggling with a 
Python ” and “ The Sluggard.” 

It is difficult for the lay or, shall we say, 
the athletic eye to detect wherein the former 
statue is inferior to anything among the 

antiques. It represents 





might in truth be an Englishman. Yet, set 
the round Greek head 
upon his shoulders and = aie 


he differs scarcely at 


all from the Greek 
prizeman, the Disco 
bolus of Myron. He 


is less rounded-off, a 
trifle angular, perhaps, 
in comparison with the 
Greek type, but he has 
the same freedom and 
length of limb, the 
same union of strength 
and activity. 


Suppose him an 


Anglo-Saxon, and 
might he not be an 
elder brother of the 


youthful English athlete 
of whom Walter Pater 
has written that “in 
England also, in 


Oxford, we have still, 
for any master of such 
art 





(the art of the 





ATHLETE STRUGGLING WITH A PYTHON, 
From a Photo. by Ellis d Hayward, 





an athlete struggling in 
the folds of a_ huge 
snake, yet not so huge 
as to destroy our hope 
that the man may win. 
With his right hand 
driven at arm’s length 
he grips the serpent’s 
neck and holds off the 
gaping fangs. The tail 
of the: beast is hooked 
round his right ankle, 
and its length passing 
between his legs coils 
over his left thigh and 
then round the small of 
his back, and thenclings 
up his right side to the 
angle of the arm-pit and 
along the extended right 
arm. With his left arm 
behind his back he is 
trving to reiease his 
body from the coil, 





BY LEIGHTON, 
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The figure of the ath- 
lete is magnificent, the 
perfection of agile 
strength, deep - chested, 
lissom, and muscular, 
with most adequate 
thighs and legs. Every 
muscle and every proper 
vein and sinew stands 
out to the eye, not ex- 
aggerated, but perfectly 
expressive of the tension 


of the struggle. The 
composition of the statue 
strikes one as most 


artistic in this, that the 
strain against the circling 
coils is in all directions : 
the powerful legs are set 
firmly wide apart, the 
arms press opposite ways, 
and the whole body 
strains, it seems, all ways 
at once. 
Such a centrifugal 
struggle, so to speak, 
justifies the contraction 
and stress of every fibre 
of the body. And the 


anatomy of the figure is said to be remark- 
In physical beauty the athlete 
might be compared to the Adorante, trained 


able in truth. 


and more muscular and 
legs. 

“The Sluggard” is 
expressive of a youth 
sleepily stretching him 
self with head inclined 
over one arm doubled 
up towards it with open 
hand, while the other 
arm is doubled higher 
over the other shoulder 


with clenched fist. The 
mingled tension and 
relaxation of the 


“stretch” is admirable. 
But in the sluggard 
wakened against his will 
there is the athlete, and 
the athlete of a type 
interesting particularly 
because not found in 
the more famous an 
tiques ; the deep chest, 
spare frame, and 
light limbs, though 
the legs are, perhaps, 
not too light, are 
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THE SLUGGARD.—BY LEIGHTON. 
From a Photo. by Ellis & Hayward. 


athleticism of 
the much-admired 


with more capable —_Discoboli. 


long-distance 


those of the long-distance 
runner. 

Here we have the 
youth who might have 
won the long race at 
Olympia, about three 
miles. Over such a dis- 
tance the Athlete with 
the Strigil, one conjec- 
tures, would not have 
lived with him, for the 
former is built for pace, 
the latter for stamina, as 
these terms are applied 
in running. The Slug- 
gard would move with the 
long stride, easy and un- 
hurried, and the lift from 
the back of the thighs ; 
the other with the grip- 
ping front foot, the pull 
from the front leg, as 
well as with the quick 
push from the rear foot, 
of the sprinter. 

Among the antiques, 
perhaps the statues most 
in harmony with the type 
to which one refers the 
running are 
bronzes of Naples, the 


Mercury in Repose and the two so-called 


Mercury is, of course, a god, and the 


beautiful as such, messenger of the 














URY IN REPOSE. 
From a Photo. by Sommer. 


gods, with his winged 
sandals bound to his 
ankles. But he has 
the wayfaring foot and 
the sturdy lightness of 
build of the distance- 
runner. Perhaps he is 
just too sturdy for the 
long-distance type, and 
might be a better 
competitor in the 
“diaulus” at Olympia, 
about a quarter-mile ; 
still, he would not be 
a sprinting quarter- 
miler, but the runner of 
any distance from that 
to a full mile. He has 
the hips and back 


almost of the sprinter, © 


but the legs are the 
striding legs of the 
miler. 

The bronze Discoboli, 
so-calied, of Naples 


— ee ee 
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HE BRONZE DISCOBOLI OF NAPLES. 


From a Photo. by Sommer. 


have been variously interpreted. They may 
be discus-throwers watching intently the 
flight of the missile now well on its way, 
having followed on to the left foot advanced 
again after the stride of the right foot, with 
which, it seems, the discus was thrown. Or 
they may be wrestlers about to engage, 
which would account equally well for the 
intent, watchful look on the faces, the atti- 
tude of the bodies, and the position of arms 
and hands, and better for the fact that there 
are two of them, both in the same attitude. 
They are not on the mark ready to start 
for a race, because the arms are incorrectly 
held for this ; in starting the natural position 
is for the arm on the side of the advanced 
foot to be advanced with it, while the other 
is withdrawn behind the body. But they 
remind one closely of high-jumpers with eyes 
fixed on the bar and stooping to gather 
momentum for the run up to it: the hands and 
arms are right for this. The figures are pro- 
bably, however, of wrestlers about to engage. 

But with their long, clean limbs and light, 
strong build they make excellent types of 
the long-distance runner. ‘They have the 
proper leg and back. No doubt the light- 
ness of the figures and their slimness of limb 
are meant to express youth. But imagine 
them a little older, with the same _ bodies, 
and they are three-milers to the life, or rather 
better than life. 
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Younger than these is the Spinario, the 
boy drawing a thorn from his foot, a figure 
famous not only for its artistic beauty, but 
for its preservation in the real antique bronze. 
He, too, has been variously explained. In 
the Capitoline Museum he is called the 
Shepherd Martius, and one story made for 
him is that he was a shepherd boy who, 
having been sent to reconnoitre an 
enemy, returned from his errand without 
stopping to extract a thurn which had, 
wounded his foot. Others have seen in 
him a boy-athlete who has finished the 
course before extracting the thorn; or one 
who stopped in the middle of the race for 
this purpose. 

It has been remarked that there is nothing 
athletic about him and that the subject is 
pastoral and arcadian. But at his boyish 
years he might be an athlete without showing 
it; he would be just a boy, not a miniature to 
scale of the muscled Apoxyomenus. Pater 
sets him beside “the larger, the full-grown, 
physical perfection of the Discobolus, one 
of whose alert younger brethren he may 
be.” 

He may well have been a competitor in 
the races for boys at the games, and might 
have won, for his shapely, half-grown limbs 
and smooth, spare frame are those of the 
true boy-athlete. At any rate, he is extract- 
ing the thorn very carefully, with lips pursed 
for the delicate work like one threading a 
needle with a tiny eye. 














THE SPINARIO. 
From a Photo. by D. Anderson, 
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S there any inoculation pos 
sible to avert autograph fever ? 
It is a disease always prevalent 
in the United States, but of 
late years has become quite an 
epidemic in England. ‘Tattoo 

ing the patient’s own autograph on the arm 

suggests itself to a Pasteur of graphology. 

The worst of this disease is that it is 
not painful to those attacked by it, 

but punishes those they correspond with. 

In the case of those who worry artists 

for sketches as well as autographs, a picture 

might be pin-pricked on the arm as well, 
to cure them of pin- pricking their fellow 
creatures. It is flattering to me that I am 
being constantly hunted by the autograph 

fiend. And in return for the compliment I 

do not hesitate to send an autograph when 
the hunter accompanies the dart by a stamped 

and directed envelope. Others I quickly 
dispatch to the W.P.B. One of the latter 
just to hand I have saved from destruction 
to keep*as a curiosity—after fumigation—for 
its contents are startling :— 
“Sick Room, Monkton School. 

“DeaR Str,—A squad of us are down 

with German measles, and we are trying to 









WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
HARRY FuRNISsS. 


run a ‘ Monkton Measles Chronicle’ to cheer 
us up a bit. Can you very kindly send us 
something for this week’s number? We are 
trying to make it funny, and a little sketch 
from you would be awfully jolly. 

* Yours truly, 

“THE OCCUPANTS OF THE SiIcK Room. 

“* Please send answer to the Editor, ‘ Monk- 
ton Measles Chronicle,’ etc.” 

The funniest description of an autograph 
was given at my own house. My daughter 
was entertaining some little girls at tea when 
I overheard the following conversation be- 
tween two of her small guests : 

Winnie (aged eleven): ‘“ Do you collect 
autographs ?” 

Girlie (aged nine): ‘‘ No, I would not 
collect them on any account; they are 
nasty, horrid things.” 

Winnie: “I don’t think you know what 
an autograph is.” 

Girlie: “ Oh, yes, I do. It’s a nasty, green, 
slimy thing that grows in water.” 

Well, it is quite as difficult to get “a green, 
slimy ” actinia off a rock under water as it 
is to get an autograph off some celebrities. 
Those whom the autograph hunter chases 
are generally very busy people indeed. 


—————— 
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MY LITTLE JOKE, 


Still, not too busy to sign their names, pro- 
vided a stamped and addressed envelope is 
sent with the request. Some of those hunted 
are humorists, others are practical, others 
eccentric. Mr. Dan Leno is a humorist 
unequalled on the boards, and, judging from 
a note I received from a schoolboy a short 
time ago, he carries his jokes on just as 
successfully in private life: “ Dear Sir,—Will 
you kindly favour me with your autograph, 
and, if not asking too much, will you add a 
funny little sketch? You must not be as 
funny as Mr. Dan Leno, for in reply to my 
request he sent his autograph, as he always 
does, by telegraph!” But I had my 
little joke with the little stranger who 
asked me for a little sketch. My reply 
was something like the above, which 
a looking-glass will render legible. 

The practical side of giving auto- 
graphs cannot be better illustrated 
than by the system practised, and, I 
believe, originated, by Miss_ Ellen 
Terry. The hunter must send a 
shilling (or is it half a crown?) for 
Miss Terry’s charity fund, and the 
delightful actress’s autograph is received 
in return. A cheap bargain for the 
hunter, and an excellent idea of this 
clever and charitable lady. ‘The eccen- 
tric list is a long one. To illustrate 
the pretty side of eccentricity, and 
at the same time the difficulty there 
is in obtaining some autographs, I 
cannot do better than refer my reader 
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to the following incident which was 
recently reported as follows: ‘ Autograph 
hunters are very keen about getting the 
Sultan’s signature. It is said that both 
the German Emperor and the Duke of 
Edinburgh tried in vain. But a few days 
ago the Sultan entertained the American 
Minister, his wife, and daughters at dinner, 
and, at the request of Mrs. Leishman, wrote 
his signature on her fan. It was only 
scribbled in pencil, and the next day he sent 
for the fan, on the pretence of rewriting it in 
ink. But on its return it was found that the 
pencil marks had been carefully erased, and 
a tiny ‘A. H.’ (Abdul Hamid) set in diamonds 
had taken its place.” It is interesting to 
note that where a German Emperor and an 
English Duke had failed, those from the 
country of autograph hunters succeeded. 

In America one is besieged by autograph 
collectors perfectly startling in their per- 
sistency. On arrival at the hall or theatre to 
give an entertainment, one finds a row of 
autograph books and their owners waiting for 
your autograph. Some books are too pre- 
cious to be left, so the owner calls personally 
at your hotel ; many appeals are sent through 
the post. Others have their appeal printed. in 
neat type. Here isaspecimen. Compliment- 
ary to a degree ; but what the sender means 
by “something better than an autograph ” 
is somewhat vague. A photograph, how- 
ever, will suffice if—as I take it the 
writer infers—one has not a_ full-length 
portrait in oils ready to be dispatched 
immediately to Texas. This reminds me 
that a cousin of mine in South Africa when 
on a visit to England asked me for my 


I: 30 


1892— 





Mr-eHarr A termean 
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I WOULD LIKE VERY MUCH TO PLACE A LeTTER 


OR OTHER PareR weiTTEN BY YoU IN My COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS. SOMETHING 


BETTER THAN THR SIGNATURE ALONE WOULD se GREATLY AprreciaATeD. A Pxo- 


TOGRAPH OR PoRTRaIT ALSO, IF YOU CAN SPARE ONE, WOULD ADD VERY MUCH TO 


THE INTEREST oF THK COLLECTION. 


Suvcerary Yours, 





AN AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH-HUNTER’S FORM UF APPLICATION, 
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photograph and autograph for 
his little girl. “I have brought 
you cousin Harry’s portrait and 
autograph,” he 
told her on his 
return to Africa. 

“Oh, we have 
had them, father, 
for ever so long.” 

“Indeed! 
Where ? ” 


“Just come 
up to the 
nursery. He is 
framed there, 


and his portrait 
is signed by 
himself.” 

In all earnest 
ness my cousin 
was shown by 
his children an 
advertisement 
(which was, un- 
known to me, 
taken for that 
purpose by the 
proprietors of a A 
soap, from a 
drawing of mine 
in Punch): “I 
two years ago ; 
used no other.” 

The most extraordinary auto- 
graph I was ever presented with 
(I never asked for one in my life) 
was years ago while making a 
sketch of the most beautiful actress 
of that time—Mrs. Rousby. She 
was afraid -I would miss one of 
the points upon which she greatly 
prided herself—her small and ex- 
quisitely-formed ears ; and in order 
that I might do full justice to 
them she took a plaster cast of 
one of them out of a case in her 
dressing - room, and previous to 
presenting it to me wrote her 
autograph upon it. This was in 
1876, when Tom Taylor's accom 
plished proééyée, although still very 
beautiful, was quickly losing the ear 
of the public. 

Judging from the number of 
autograph-hunters’ books I have 
looked through, actresses are very 


used 
since 


your soap 
then I have 


easily scalped of theirs. Even I 
who never ask have frequently 
been honoured by them, Miss 
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Photo. 


MYSELF, 


COUSIN HARRY 


Mary Anderson 
sent me a photo- 
graph of Mr. 
Watts’s beauti- 
ful portrait of 
her, with her 
autograph on 
the back. 

Mrs. Brown 
Potter’ writes 
much in the 
same boid style, 
and gracefully 
knelt at the 
table in her 
dressing-room at 
Her Majesty’s 
Theatre during 
the run of 
“The Three 
Musketeers” as 
she flattered me 

and spelt my 
name wrongly! 
By the way, 
nearly all ac- 
write a 


Talk 


tresses 


bold hand. 
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“MRS. BROWN POTTER FLATTERED ME—AND SPELT MY NAME WRONGLY,” 
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“SET TO MUSIC SIR ALEXANDER MACKEN 


of “ filling the stage, 
our charming actresses—particularly 
hailing from America—-that would not 
paper equal in size to 
the largest stage with 
their autograph alone! 

Not so with the 
critics. The critical 
mind is content in 
writing the most modest 
and neatest of hands. 
Writers of all kinds, 
as a rule, write’ the 7 
smallest, even the cynic. 
raking one at haphazard, I find an 
autograph of George Bernard Shaw, 
which fully illustrates this fact. It is, 
however, not so eccentric as the writer 
of it. Eccentric autographs often 
emanate from the artistic mind. The 
artist embellishes his with a sketch to 
the musician, who returns his set to 
music, from the seriously clever Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie to the ever 
humorous George Grossmith. 

Authoresses run actresses very 
hard in their eccentricity in writing. 
The Comtesse de Martel, better 
known by her xom de plume “ Gyp,” 
writes very much the same hand as 
the fair actress whose letter I have 
just referred to. Here is a_fac- 
simile of a note written by that 
charming authoress to her London 
publisher. 

I came across the following in an 
“appreciation” of “Gyp”: ‘She 
Vol. xxiv.—69. 





Ta here ! 


” I cannot recall any of 
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is always very witty, outspoken, 
human, occasionally impertinent, and 
frequently flippant.” And I venture 
to say that you need not be a grapho- 
logist to read the truth of this by one 
glance at her autograph. I must 
not, however, introduce autographs 
in general; I am merely in this short 
chapter dealing with a few of personal 
interest to myself. 

The common practice of signing 
menus at public dinners is a modern 
nuisance also copied from America. 
To have to sign dozens of cards 
after one has sat through a _ long 
dinner and dreary speeches is any- 
thing but a pleasant occupation to 
wind up with. 

I shall never forget one request 


for my autograph. I was playing 
lawn tennis on the lawn of a country 
house —a real match for a_ prize. 


was the semi-final, and the score was 
“love all”; 


I was the favourite. Excitement 
high. I was opposed by the youngest 
daughter, aged twelve, 

A and had only her 
uncle, an M.P., with 
a poor idea of the 
game, to meet in the 
final. I had just 
defeated one of the 


; ! | t feate 
mM fr Gre . dk hen hy . young ladies who gave 


me thirty, and the 
German governess who 





“*Gyp’s” AUTOGRAPH. 











played me even, when at that critical 
moment the head gardener, Mr. Mac- 
Pherson, walked straight on to the tennis 


lawn with his autograph book wrapped 
up in tissue paper, and, provided with 
a gardener’s pencil — something like a 


builder’s—about an inch wide, and having 
a stubby point one-eighth of an_ inch 
long, there and then demanded my auto 
graph, “with just a wee bit of the face of 
the Grand Old Man.” 

I lost the match 

Sketching at Lord’s one Eton and Harrow 
match day some years ago, a sheet of my 
sketch-book fell out. A very young lady | 
had just sketched picked it up. “Will you 
kindly sign this and give it tome?” Could 
I refuse after her politeness in bringing it to 
me? But these are trifles among the trials 
of those autographically hunted. 

I have discovered a not very uncommon 
manceuvre of the autograph collector, who, 
finding that writing for autographs does not 
meet a response, writes to ask 
business question: the price of a 
picture ; your fee to give an entertainment ; 
and may, in fact, should his family be 
collectors too, carry on a correspondence 
till the autographs are obtained. ‘Then one 
hears no more. ‘This cool impertinence I 


always with 


some 


have known carried still further. Some 
artists cannot resist adorning their letters 
with sketches. To obtain that sketch 


requires more careful fishing on tlie part of 
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the stranger. The sport to 
him is, therefore, all the 
greater. On more than one 
occasion I have _ received 


letters from well-to-do 
strangers asking me to accept 
a commission for a drawing. 


“A slight sketch of the 
subject will oblige.” I take 
the bait; the sgh? subject 
sketch is sent, and_ there 
the correspondence ceases. 
But my sketch is not re- 
turned. I have a letter to 
this efiect which may ex- 


plain the reason why. It is 
adorned with a coat of arms 


and three separate addresses 
after the following fashion : 
* Havem Hall, Do’em 
shire. 
“ The Rookery, Chisle 
hurst. 
‘*6, Bounder Court, 
Mayfair. 


Lady Sharper and I have changed 
our minds. We fear your price for the 
drawing is more than we care to give: and 
as we only wanted a specimen of your work 
for our collection, you will be glad to learn 


“Se. 











—- 


that we have 
decided to frame 


your autograph 
letter, including 


the sketch.” 
The frame 
maker at least 
earns something 
for his family. 
One should 
be careful in 
sending an auto 


graph. For in- 
stance, a_ pretty 
little note from 
‘““Miss May 
Melrose” or 
from ‘‘Miss 
Lottie Light- 


foot,” written on 
primrose - tinted 
paper, enclosing 
a stamped and 
addressed en- 


THE 


AUTOGRAPH HUNTER. 
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velope—care of The Creamery, West End 


Villas, Highgate 


is not always from an 


enthusiastic young lady in her teens who is, 
in spite of her parents’ protests, collecting 
It is just 


the autographs of celebrities. 


possible that that 
flattering little note 
is penned in the 
shop. or 
public - house next 


coffee - 


door to the 
“Creamery” by a 
thorough - paced 


blackguard, who 
either sells the 
autograph or, worse 
still, uses your 
signature to rob 
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your executors after 


your 
actually manipulated at once? 
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you or yours. It 
is therefore most 
unwise to sign 
your autograph 
carelessly in the 
centre of paper. 
What is to 
prevent “ Miss 
May” or “ Miss 
Lottie” —in 
other words, the 
practised thief ; 
as practised, no 
doubt, in imi- 
tating hand- 
writing as = an 
Ireland ora 


Pigott — placing 
over your sig- 


) 


nature “I O U,’ 
or even some- 
thing more ela- 
borate, to be 
presented to 

death, if not 
It is, there- 


fore, well to bear this in mind, and when 
writing your signature do not leave a space 
above it, but place it well on the top of the 





“* MISS 


MAY 


MELROSE.” 


page. A safe form 


is as follows: ‘ Mr. 
S—— has much 
pleasure in com- 


plying with the 
request for his 
autograph.’’ 
(Here sign the 
name.) 

There can be 
no hanky - panky 
tricks played with 
that. 












TRENGTH and _ good-nature 

said the night-watchman, 
musingly, as he felt his biceps 
—strength and good - nature 
always go together. Sometimes 
you find a strong man who 
is not good-natured, but then, as everybody 
he comes in contack with is, it comes to 
the same thing. 

The strongest and _ kindest-earted man 
I ever come across was a man o’ the name 
of Bill Burton, a shipmate of Ginger Dick’s. 
For that matter ’e was a shipmate o’ Peter 
Russet’s and old Sam Small’s too. Not over 
and above tall; just about my height, his 
arms was like another man’s legs for size, 
and ’is chest back and shoulders 
might ha’ been made fora giant. And with 
all that he’d got a soft blue eye like a gal’s 
(blue’s my favourite colour for gals’ eyes), 
and a nice, soft, curly brown beard. He 
an A.B., too, and that showed ’ow good 
natured he was, to pick up with firemen. 

He got so fond of ’em that when they was 
all paid off from the Ocean Xing he asked to 
be allowed to join them in taking a room 
ashore. It pleased everybody, four coming 
cheaper than three, and Bill being that good 
tempered that ’e’d put up with anything, and 
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when any of the three quarrelled he used to 
act the part of peacemaker. 

The only thing about ‘im that they didn’t 
like was that ’e was a teetotaler. He'd go 
into public-’ouses with ’em, but he wouldn't 
drink ; leastways, that is to say, he wouldn't 
drink beer, and Ginger used to say that it 
made ’im feel uncomfortable to see Bill put 
away a bottle o’ lemonade every time they 
‘ad a drink. One night arter ’e had ‘ad 
seventeen bottles he could ’ardly get home, 
and Peter Russet, who knew a lot about pills 
and such-like, pointed out to ’im ‘ow bad it 
was for his constitushon. He proved that 
the lemonade would eat away the coats o’ 
Bill’s stomach, and that if ’e kept on ’e might 
drop down dead at any moment. 

That frightened Bill a bit, and the next 
night, instead of ’aving lemonade, ’e had five 
bottles o’ stone ginger-beer, six of different 
kinds of teetotal beer, three of soda-water, 
and two cups .of coffee. I’m not counting 
the drink he ’ad at the chemist’s shop arter 
wards, because he took that as medicine, but 
he was so queer in ’is inside next morning 
that ’e began to be afraid he’d ’ave to give 
up drink altogether. 

He went without the next night, but ’e 
was such a generous man that ’e would pay 
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every fourth time, and there was no pleasure 
to the other chaps to see ‘im pay and ‘ave 
nothing out of it. It spoilt their evening, 
and owing to ’aving only about ’arf wot they 
was accustomed to they all got up very 
disagreeable next morning. 

“Why not take just a /tt/e beer, Bill?” 
asks Ginger. 

Bill "ung his ’ead and looked a bit silly. 
“’d rather not, mate,” he ses, at last. 
“T’ve been teetotal for eleven months now.” 

“Think of your ’ealtb, Bill,” ses Peter 
Russet ; “your ’ealth is more important than 
the pledge. Wot made you take it ?” 

Bill coughed. “I ’ad reasons,” he ses, 
slowly. ‘“ A mate o’ mine wished me to.” 

* He ought to ha’ known better,” ses Sam. 

* He ’ad ’is reasons,” ses Bill. 

“Well, all I can say is, Bill,” ses Ginger, 
“all I can say is, it’s very disobligin’ of you.” 

“ Disobligin’?” ses Bill, with a start; 
“don’t say that, mate.” 

“‘T must say it,” ses Ginger, speaking very 
firm. 

“You needn’t take a lot, Bill,” ses Sam ; 
“nobody wants you to do that. Just drink 
in moderation, same as wot we do.” 

“It gets into my ’ead,” ses Bil!, at last. 

* Well, and wot of it?” ses Ginger ; “it 
gets into everybody’s ’ead occasionally. 
Why, one night old Sam ’ere went up behind 
a policeman and tickled ’im under the arms ; 
didn’t you, Sam ?” 

“TI did nothing o’ the kind,” ses Sam, 
firing up. 

“Well, you was fined ten bob for it next 
morning, that’s all I know,” ses Ginger. 

“T was fined ten bob for punching ’im,” 
ses old Sam, very wild. ‘I never tickled a 
policeman in my life. I never thought o’ 
such a thing. I’d no more tickle a _police- 
man than I’d fly. Anybody that ses I did is 


a liar. Why should 1? Where does the 
sense come in? Wot should I want to do it 
for?” 


* All right, Sam,” ses Ginger, sticking ’is 
fingers in ’is ears, “you didn’t, then.” 

“No, I didn’t,” ses Sam, “and don’t you 
forget it. This ain’t the fust time you’ve 
told that lie about me. I can take a joke 
with any man; but anybody that goes and 
ses I tickled —-—” 

“All right,” ses Ginger and Peter Russet 
together. “You'll ’ave tickled policeman on 
the brain if you ain’t careful, Sam,” ses Peter 

Old Sam sat down growling, and Ginger 
Dick turned to Bill agin. “ It gets into every- 
body’s ’ead at times,” he ses, “and where’s 
the ‘arm? It’s wot it was meant for.” 
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Bill shook his ’ead, but when Ginger 
called ’im disobligin’ agin he gave way and 
he broke the pledge that very evening with 
a pint o’ six arf. 

Ginger was surprised to see the way ’e took 
his liquor. Arter three or four pints he’d 
expected to see ’im turn a bit silly, or sing, 
or do something o’ the kind, but Bill kept on 
as if ’e was drinking water. 

“Think of the ’armless pleasure you've 
been losing all these months, Bill,” ses Ginger, 
smiling at him. 

Bill said it wouldn’t bear thinking of, and, 
the next place they came to he said som 
rather ’ard things of the- man who’d per 
suaded ’im to take the pledge. He ‘ad two 
or three more there, and then they began to 
see that it was beginning to have an effect on 
1m. The first one that noticed it was 
Ginger Dick. Bill ’ad just lit ’is pipe, and 
as he threw the match down he ses: “I 
don’t like these ere safety matches,” he ses. 

* Don’t you, Bill ?” ses Ginge 5 “Ff de 
rather.’ 

*Oh, you do, do you?” ses Bill, turning 
on ’im lke lightning ; “well, take that for 
contradictin’,” he ses, an’ he gave Ginger a 
smack that nearly knocked his ‘ead off. 

It was so sudden that old Sam and Peter 
put their beer down and stared at each other 
as if they couldn’t believe their eyes. Then 
they stooped down and helped pore Ginger 
on to ’is legs agin and began to brush ’im 
down. 

“Never mind about ’im, mates,” ses Bill, 
looking at Ginger very wicked. ‘“ P’r'aps he 
won’t be so ready to give me ’is lip next 
time. Let’s come to another pub and enjoy 
ourselves.” 

Sam and Peter followed ’im out like lambs, 
‘ardly daring to look over their shoulder at 
Ginger, who was staggering arter them some 
distance behind a ‘olding a_ handkerchief 
to ’is face. 

“Tt’s your turn to pay, Sam,” ses Bill, 
when they’d got inside the next place. 
“Wot's it to be? Give it a name.” 

“Three ’arf pints o’ four ale, miss,” ses 
Sam, not because ’e was mean, but because 
it wasn’t ’is turn. 

“ Three wot ?” ses Bill, turning on ‘im. 

“Three pots 0’ six ale, miss,” ses Sam, in 
a hurry. 

“That wasn’t wot you said afore,” ses Bill. 
“Take that,” he ses, giving pore old Sam a 
wipe in the mouth and knocking ’im over a 
stool; ‘take that for your sauce.” 

Peter Russet stood staring at Sam and 
wondering wot Bill ud be like when he'd 
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‘ad a little more. Sam picked hisself up 
irter a time and went outside to talk to 
Ginger about it, and then Bill put ’is arm 


round Peter’s neck and began to cry a bit 
and say ’e was the only pal he’d got left in 
the world. It was very awkward for Peter, 
and more awkward still when the barman 
came up and told ’im to take Bill outside. 

“Go on,” he ses, “ out with ’im.” 

“He’s all right,” ses Peter, trembling ; 
‘’e’s the truest-arted gentleman in London. 
Ain’t you, Bill?’ 

Bill said he was, and ’e asked the 
barman to go and hide ’is face because it 
reminded ’im of a little dog ’e had ’ad once 
wot ’ad died. 

“You get outside afore 
you're hurt,” ses the bar- 
man. 

Bill punched at ’im over 
the bar, and not being able 
to reach ’im threw Peter’s 
pot o’ beer at ‘im. ‘There 
was a fearful to-do then, 
and the landlord jumped 
over the bar and stood in 
the doorway, whistling for 
the police. Bill 
struck out right and 
left, and the men in 
the bar went down 
like skittles, Peter 
among them. Then 
they got outside, and 
Bill, arter giving the 
landlord a thump in 
the back wot nearly 
made him swallow 
the whistle, jumped 
into a cab and pulled 
Peter Russet in arter 
im. 

“ T’'ll talk to you by-and-by,” he ses, as the 
cab drove off at a gallop; “there ain’t room 
in this cab. You wait, my lad, that’s all. 
You just wait till we get out, and I'll knock 
you silly.” 

“Wot for, Bill?” ses Peter, staring. 

* Don’t you talk to me,” roars Bill. “If 
I choose to knock you about that’s my busi 
ness, ain’t it? Besides, you know very well.” 

He wouldn’t let Peter say another word, 
but coming to a quiet place near the docks he 
stopped the cab and pulling ’im out gave ’im 
such a dressing down that Peter thought ’is 
last hour ’ad arrived. He let ’im go at last, 


- 


- 
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and after first making him pay the cabman 
took ’im along till they came to a public 
‘ouse and made ’im pay for drinks. 
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‘They stayed there till nearly eleven o’clock, 
and then Bill set off home ’olding the unfor- 
tunit Peter by the scruff o’ the neck, and 
wondering cut loud whether ’e ought to pay 
‘im a bit more or not. Afore ’e could make 
up ’is mind, however, he turned sleepy, and, 
throwing ‘imself down on the bed which was 
meant for the two of ’em, fell into a peaceful 
sleep. 

Sam and Ginger Dick came in a little 
while arterwards, both badly marked where 
Bill ’ad hit them, and sat talking to Peter 
in whispers as to wot was to be done. 
Ginger, who ’ad plenty of pluck, was for 
them all to set on to ’im, but Sam wouldn’t 















‘ear of it, and as 
for Peter he was 
so sore he could 
‘ardly move. 
They all turned in to the other bed at last, 
‘arf afraid to move for fear of disturbing Bill, 
and when they woke up in the morning and 
see ‘im sitting up in ’is bed they lay as still 


I 


as mice. 

“Why, Ginger, old chap,” ses Bill, with a 
‘earty smile, “wot are you all three in one 
bed for ?” 

“We was a bit cold,” ses Ginger. 

“Cold?” ses Bill. ‘* Wot, this weather ? 
We ’ad a bit of a spree last night, old 
man, didn’t we? My throat’s as dry as a 
cinder.” 

“Tt ain’t my idea of a spree,” ses Ginger, 
sitting up and looking at ’im. 

“ Good ’eavens, Ginger!” ses Bill, starting 
back, “ wotever ’ave you been a-doing to your 
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face? Have you been tumbling off of a 
’bus 2?” 

Ginger couldn't answer ; and Sam Small 
and Peter sat up in bed alongside of ‘im, and 
Bill, getting as far back on ‘is bed as he 
could, sat staring at their pore faces as if ’e 
was having a ’ornble dream. 

‘And there’s Sam,” he ses. ‘“‘ Where ever 
did you get that mouth, Sam ?” 

“Same place as Ginger got ‘is eye and 
pore Peter got ‘is face,” ses Sam, grinding 
his teeth. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” ses Bill, in a 
sad voice— “you don’t mean to tell me 
that I did it?” 

‘“You know well enough,” ses Ginger. 

Bill looked at ’em, and ‘is face got as long 
as a yard measure. 

“I'd ‘oped I'd growed out of it, mates,” he 
ses, at last, “ but drink always takes me like 
that. I can’t keep a pal.” 

“You sur-prise me,” ses Ginger, sarcastic- 
like. 

“Don’t talk like that, Ginger,” ses Bill, 
‘arf crying. “It ain’t my fault; it’s my 
weakness. Wot did I do it for?” 

“T don’t know,” ses Ginger, ‘but you 
won't get the chance of doing it agi, I'll 
tell you that much.” 

“JT daresay I shall be better to-night, 
Ginger,” ses Bill, very humble; “it don’t 
always take me that way.” 

“Well, we don’t want you with us any 
more,” ses old Sam, ’olding his ‘ead very 
high. 

“You'll ’ave to goand get your beer by 
yourselt, Bill,” ses Peter Russet, feeling ‘is 
bruises with the tips of ’1s fingers. 

*“ But then I should be worse,” 
ses Bill. “I want cheerful com- 
pany when I’m like that. I should 
very likely come ’ome and 
‘arf kill yov all in your beds. 
You don’t ’arf know wot I’m 
like. Last night was nothing, 
‘Ise I should ‘ave remem 
bered it.” 

“ Cheerful company ?” ses 
old Sam. “’Ow do you think 
company’s going to be cheer- 
ful when you're carrying on 
like that, Bill? Why don’t 
you go away and leave us 
alone ?” 

“ Because I’ve got a ’art,” 
ses Bill. “JZ can’t chuck up 
pals in that free -and - easy 
way. Once I take a liking 
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for ‘em, and I’ve never met three chaps I 
like better than wot I do you. Three nicer, 
straightforrard, free -’anded mates I’ve never 
met afore.” 

“Why not take the pledge agin, Bill?” 
Secs Peter Russe t. 

““ No, mate,” ses Bill, with a kind smile: 
“it’s just a weakness, and I must try and 
grow out of it. I'll tie a bit o’ string round 
my little finger to-night as a reminder.” 

He got out of bed and began to wash ’is 
face, and Ginger Dick, who was doing a bit 
o’ thinking, gave a whisper to Sam and Peter 
Russet. 

“ All right, Bill, old man,” he ses, getting 
out of bed and beginning to put his clothes 
on ; “but first of all we'll try and find out 
‘ow the landlord is.” 

‘Landlord ?” ses Bill, puffing and blowing 
in the basin. ‘ Wot landlord ?” 

““Why, the one you bashed,” ses Ginger, 
with a wink at the other two. “ He ’adnt 
got ’is senses back when me and Sam came 
away.” 

Bill gave a groan and sat on the bed while 
’e dried himself, and Ginger told ’im ’ow he 
’ad bent a quart pot on the landlord’s ’ead, 
and ’ow the landlord ’ad been carried up- 
stairs and the doctor sent for. He began to 
tremble all over, and when Ginger said he’d 
go out and see ‘ow the land lay ’e could 
‘ardly thank ’im enough. 

Ginger was gone about two hours, and 
when ’e came back he looked so solemn that 









‘THEN "E GOT UP AND PATTED BILL ON 
THE BACK, VERY GENTLE.” 
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old Sam asked ’im whether he ’ad seen a 
ghost. Ginger didn’t answer ’im; he set 
down on the side o’ the bed and sat thinking. 

“T s’pose—I s’pose it’s nice and fresh in 
the streets this morning ?” ses Bill at last, in 
a trembling voice. 

Ginger started and looked at ‘im. “3 
didn’t notice, mate,” he ses. ‘Then ’e got up 
and patted Bill on the back, very gentle, and 
sat down again. 

“Anything wrong, Ginger ? ” 
Russet, staring at ’im. 

“Tt’s that landlord,” ses Ginger ; 
straw down in the road outside, and they say 
that he’s dying. Pore old Bill don’t know ’is 
own strength. - The best thing you can do, 
old pal, is to go as far away as you can, at 


asks Peter 


“ there’s 


once. 

“T shouldn’t wait a minnit if it was me,” 
ses old Sam. 

Bill groaned and hid ’is face in his ‘ands, 
and then Peter Russet went and_ spoilt 
things by saying that the safest place for a 
murderer to ‘ide in was London. Bill gave 
a dreadful groan when ’e said murderer, but 
’e up and agreed with Peter, and all Sam and 
Ginger Dick could do wouldn’t make ‘im 
alter his mind. He said that he would shave 
off ’is beard and moustache, and when night 
came ’e would creep out and take a lodging 
somewhere right the other end of London. 

He stayed in the bedroom all day, with 
the blinds down, and wouldn’t eat anything, 
and when Ginger looked in about eight 
o'clock to find out whether he ’ad gone, he 
found ’im sitting on the bed clean shaved, 
and ’is face cut about all over where the 
razor ‘ad slipped. 

“Tt'll soon be dark,” ses Ginger, “‘ and your 
own brother wouldn’t know you now, Bill. 
Where d’you think of going ?” 

Bill shook his ’ead. ‘* Nobody must know 
that, mate,” he ses. ‘I must go into hiding 
for as long as I can—as long as my money 
lasts ; I’ve only got six pounds left.” 

“That'll last a long time if you’re careful,” 
ses Ginger. 

“T want a lot more,” ses Bill. “I want 
you to take this silver ring as a keepsaxe, 
Ginger. If I ’ad another six pounds or so 
I should feel much safer. ‘Ow much ’ave 
you got, Ginger ?” 

“Not much,” ses Ginger, shaking his ’ead. 

“Lend it to me, mate,” ses Bill, stretch- 
ing out his’and. ‘“ You can easy get another 
ship. Ah, I wish I was you; I’d be as ’appy 


as ‘appy if I hadn’t got a penny.” 
“I’m very sorry, Bill,” ses Ginger, trying 
to smile. “but I’ve already promised to lend 
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it to a man wot we met this evening. A 
promise is a promise, else I’d lend it to you 
with pleasure.” 

“Would you let me be ’ung for the sake 
of a few pounds, Ginger?” ses Bill, looking 
at ‘im reproachfully. “I’m a desprit man, 
Ginger, and I must ’ave that money.” 

Afore pore Ginger could move he suddenly 
clapped ’is hand over ’is mouth and flung ’im 
on the bed. Ginger was like a child in ’is 
hands, although he struggled like a madman, 
and in five minutes ’e was laying there with 
a towel tied round his mouth and ’is arms and 
legs tied up with the cord off of Sam’s chest. 

“I’m very sorry, Ginger,” ‘ses’ Bill,'as ’e 
took a little over eight pounds out of Ginger’s 
pocket. “Ill pay you back one o’ these 
days, if I can. If you’d got a rope round 
your neck same as I ’ave vou’d do the 
same as I’ve done.” 

He lifted up the bedclothes and put Ginger 
inside and tucked ’im up. Ginger’s face was 
red with passion and ’is eyes starting out of 
his ’ead. 

“Eight and six is fifteen,” ses Bill, and 
just then he ’eard somebody coming up the 


stairs. Ginger ’eard it, too, and as Peter 
Russet came into the room ’e tried all ’e 


could to attract ‘Is attention by rolling ’is ’ead 
from side to side. 

“Why, ’as Ginger gone to 
Peter. ‘ Wot’s up, Ginger?” 
“ He’s all right,” ses Bill ; 

‘eadache.” 

Peter stood staring at the bed, and then ’e 
pulled the clothes off and saw pore Ginger 
all tied up, and making awful eyes at ’im to 
undo him. 

“T ’ad to do it, Peter,” ses Bill. “I 
wanted some more money to escape with, 
and ’e wouldn’t lend it to me. I ’aven’t got 
as much as I want now. You just came in 
in the nick of time. Another minute and 
you’d ha’ missed me. ’Ow much ‘ave you 

>” 

** Ah, I wish I could lend you some, Bill,” 
ses Peter Russet, turning pale, “ but I’ve ’ad 
my pocket picked ; that’s wot I come back 
for, to get some from Ginger.” 

Bill didn’t say a word. 

“Vou see ’ow it is, Bill,” ses Peter, edg- 
ing back towards the door ; “‘ three men laid 
‘old of me and took every farthing I’d got.” 

“Well, I can’t rob you, then,” ses Bill, 
catching ’old of ‘im. ‘* Whoever’s money 
this is,” he ses, pulling a handful out o’ 
Peter’s pocket, “it can’t be yours. Now, if 
you make another sound I'll knock your ’ead 
off afore I tie you up.” 


bed ? ” ses 


“just a bit of a 


ge 
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“ Don’t tie me up, Bill,” ses Peter, strug- 
zling. 

“T can’t trust you,” ses Bill, dragging ’im 
over to the washstand and taking up the 
other towel ; *‘ turn round.” 

Peter was a much easier job than Ginger 
Dick, and arter Bill ’ad done ’im ’e put ‘im 
in alongside o’ Ginger and covered ’em up, 
arter first tying both the gags round with 
some string to prevent ’em slipping 

“Mind, I’ve only borrowed it,” he ses, 
standing by the side o’ the bed; “but | 
must say, mates, I’m disappointed in both of 
you. If either of you ’ad ’ad the misfortune 
wot I’ve ’ad, I’d have sold the clothes off my 
back to ’elp you. And I wouldn't ‘ave 
waited to be asked neither.” 

He stood there for a minute very sorrow- 


ful, and then ’e patted both their ’eads 
and went downstairs. Ginger and Peter 
lay listening for a bit, and then they 


turned their pore bound-up faces to each 
other and tried to talk with their eyes. 

Then Ginger began to wriggle 
and try and twist the cords off, 
bute might as well ’ave tried to 
wriggle out of ’is skin. The 
worst of it was they couldn't 
make known their intentions to 
each other, and when Peter 
Russet leaned over ’im and tried 
to work ’is gag off by rubbing it 
up agin ’is nose, Ginger pretty 
near went crazy with temper. 
He banged Peter with his ’ead, 
and Peter banged back, and they 
kept it up till they'd both got 
splitting ’eadaches, and at last 
they gave up in despair and lay 
in the darkness waiting for Sam. 

And all this time Sam was 
sitting in the Red Lion, waiting 
for them. THe sat there quite 
patient till twelve o'clock and 
then walked slowly ’ome, won- 
dering wot ’ad happened and 
whether Bill ’ad gone. 

Ginger was the fust to ’ear ’is 
foot on the stairs, and as he 
came into the room, in the 
darkness, him an’ Peter Russet 
started shaking their bed in a 
way that scared old Sam nearly 
todeath. He thought it was Bill 
carrying on agin, and ’e was out 
o’ that door and ’arf-way down 
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as nothing ’appened, he walked slowly upstairs 
agin on tiptoe, and as soon as they heard the 
door creak Peter and Ginger made that bed 
do everything but speak. 

“Ts that you, Bill?” ses old Sam, in a 
shaky voice, and standing ready to dash 
downstairs agin. 

Chere was no answer except for the 
bed, and Sam didn’t know whether Bill 
was dying or whether ’e ’ad got delirium 
trimmings. All ’e did know that ’e 
wasn't going to sleep in that room. He 
shut the door gently and went downstairs 
agin, feeling in ‘is pocket for a match, and, 
not finding one, ’e picked out the softest 
stair he could find and, leaning his ’ead agin 
the banisters, went to sleep. 

It was about six o’clock when ’e woke up, 
He was stiff and sore 


was 


and broad daylight. 


all over, and feeling braver in the light ’e 
stepped seftly upstairs and opened the door. 
Peter and Ginger was waiting for ’im, and as 
he peeped in ’e saw two things sitting up in 














stairs afore he stopped to take (mirc Swen) | 
breath. He stood there trembling See = 
for about ten minutes, and then, o's serene OUT THE SOFTEST STAIR HE COULD Finn’ 
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bed with their ’air standing up all over like 
mops and their faces tied up with bandages. 
He was that startled ’e nearly screamed, and 
then ’e stepped into the room and stared at 
‘em as if he couldn’t believe ’is eyes. 

“Is that you, Ginger?” “ Wot 
d’'ye mean by making sights of yourselves 
like that? "Ave 
you took leave of 
your senses ?” 

Ginger and Peter 
shook their ‘eads 
and rolled their 
eyes, and then Sam 
see wot the 
matter with ’em. 


he ses. 


was 


Fust thing ’e did 
was to pull out ‘is 
knife and cut 
Ginger’s gag off, 


and the fust thing 
Ginger did was to 
call im every name 
’e could lay his 
tongue to. 

“ You wait a mo- 
ment,” he 
‘arf crying with 
rage. ‘“ You wait 
till I get my ’ands 
loose and I'll pull 
you to pieces. The « 
leaving us like this all night, \ 


screams, 


} 
ica O 


you old croc odile. I ’eard 
you come in. I'll pay 
you.” \ 
Sam didn’t answer ‘im. 
He cut off Peter Russet’s “OLD SAM SAID ‘t 


gag, and Peter Russet called 
‘im ‘arf a names without taking 
breath. 

“ And when Ginger’s finished I'll ’ave a go 
at you,” he ses. ‘ Cut off these lines.” 
* At once, d’ye ear?” ses Ginger. 

you wait till I get my ‘ands on you.” 

Sam didn’t answer ’em; he shut up ‘is 
knife with a click and then ’e sat at the foot 
o’ the bed on Ginger’s feet and looked at 
‘em. It wasn’t the fust time they’d been 
rude to ’im, but as a rule he’d ’ad to put up 
with it. He sat and listened while Ginger 
swore ’imself faint. 

“That'll do,” he ses, at last; “another 
word and I shall put the bedclothes over 
your ‘ead. Afore I do anything more I want 
to know wot it’s all about.” 

Peter told ’im, arter fust calling im some 


score oO’ 


“Oh, 


Ww 
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more names, because Ginger was past it, and 
when ’e’d finished old Sam said ’ow surprised 
he was at them for letting Bill do it, and told 
‘em how they ought to ’ave prevented it. 
He sat there talking as though ’e enjoyed 
the sound of ’is own voice, and he told Peter 
and Ginger all 


their faults and said wot 





SURPRISE 


D HE 


sorrow it caused their friends. Twice he 
‘ad to throw the bedclothes over their ’eads 
because o’ the noise they was making. 

“ £98 to undo 
Ginger, at last. 

** No, Ginger,” ses old Sam; ‘in justice to 
myself I couldn’t do it. Arter wot you've 
said —and arter wot I’ve said — my life 
wouldn’t be safe. Besides which, you’d want 
to go shares in my money.” 

He took up ‘is chest and marched down 
stairs with it, and about ’arf an hour arter 
wards the landlady’s ’usband came up and 
set em free. As soon as they'd got the use 
of their legs back they started out to look 
for Sam, but they didn’t find ‘im for nearly 
a year, and as for Bill, they never set eyes on 
‘im agin, 


you — going us?” ses 
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fully admit did it extend to every 
species of which mention has 
been made), that the snails have not received 
their meed of attention ; the other, that 
“the writer displays an almost morbid 
antipathy to 
scientific termin- 


ology.” Again I 
plead gcullty ° I 
feel shy in the 


company of these 
great words ; do 
not understand 
them ; experience 
none of that ex 
altation of spirit 
their society in 
spires in some 
people. But if 
scientific termin 
ology be desired 
let us face it 
boldly. Limelight, 
please, for Miss 
Polly Syllabics : 
“The Pneumono- 
chlamyda,_repre- 
sented in England 
by the common 
genus Cyclos- “THE INDI 


WO complaints have reached me 
concerning these papers: one 
(whose justice I should regret- 











November. 


pena ee) 


By E. D. CuminG AND J. A. SHEPHERD. 


toma, have a twisted visceral nerve-loop, an 
operculum on the foot, a complex rhipi- 
doglossate or taenioglossate radula, and are 
of distinct sexes: they are, in fact, Ozygo- 
branchiate Streptoneura.” I know this is so, 
because I copied it out of the /xevclopedia 
Britannica, wyself; the writer is describing 
' The snails ought to have 
gone to bed for 
the winter by 
this time, closing 
their doors with 
a home-made 


certain snails. 


stopper of lime- 
like material, 
which hardens 
quickly to keep 
the cold out ; any 
snail who happens 
to hear such re- 
marks as the fore- 
going about his 
relations will, no 
doubt, promptly 
retire. You re- 
member the in- 
dignation of the 
Dublin apple 
woman who was 
called a parallelo- 
gram? Tet us 
turn to more 
NAIL.” popular themes, 
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I'he First of November sees every vixen’s 
son promoted. Yesterday he was a cub; 
to-day he is a fox and every foxhound’s 
lawful prey. If fortunate in his parents he 
has received plenty of good advice, and the 
crowning lecture, we may suppose, was 
delivered Jast night : 
The duty of the fox is this 
To run with all celerity ; 
Don’t dally when you hear a hound, 
He speaks to let you know you’re found, 
And ere you 
Are ten —or twenty —miles to go 
To that snug head of earths you know ; 
Start, then, with prompt temerity. 





n yet safe to ground 


His history who tarries long 
Is writ with painful brevity : 





Safest the fox that runneth straight ; 

He who'd be master of his fate 

Beginneth soon and stoppeth late. 

His refuge gained, he hears men say, 

** Leave him to run another day,” 
With pardonable levity. 


NA 

1X0 

J\\ ). ) 
\¢4 


If legs should fail and breath be spe nt, 
Zhen use your rare 

rurn, twist and creep, climb, crouch, and leap, 

Poke up a friend, run through the sheep, 

Who'd keep hi ush his head must keep ; 

The dullest fox that ever ran 

Can baffle hounds—unhelped of man— 
By cunning and audacity. 





sagacily. 


And when at last you go to join 
rhe brushless great majority, 
T here sh il 
As one who really knew the game 
And well and truly played the same, 
Some one among the sons of men 
Whose life-won lore and ready pen 
Have crowned him an authority. 

It is at this season that the thievish mag 
pie exhibits another ugly side of his character. 
When the fox is trying to escape from hounds 
the magpie enjoys nothing so much as to 


follow him from tree to tree overhead, shriek 


arise to sing your fame, 
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ing the magpie equivalent for “Tally-ho!” 
Why he should do this, unless with the idea 
of currying favour with his worst enemy 
man— it is hard to say, for he has much less 
reason to hate the fox than have many other 
birds. The rooks, on the other hand, are 
often helpful and obliging. In autumn and 
winter they assemble in great flocks in the 
pastures, and the scent of a fox is almost as 
hard to follow over ground on which rooks 
are feeding as it is through a flock of sheep. 
It is against the principles of the hare to 
run straight, she makes a “ bee-line” for a 
few fields—a mile or so—then, bethinking 
her that not know the country 
ahead, makes a tremendous leap to right or 
left, and starts off again at right angles to her 
original path, eventually coming back to the 
field she lives in. It is a_paradox to saya 
hare is not hare-brained, but nobody who has 
hunted with harriers will deny her intelli- 


she does 





she has as many dodges as a fox: a 
run back in her 
one side, and crouch down, 
hounds as they sweep past. 
When they are gone she hops aw»y in the 
opposite direction. Generally speaking, a 
hare only runs straight for a long way 
when in strange country. The fallow deer, 
who is occasionally hunted by harriers, has 
a trick something like the hare’s: hearing 
hounds in his rear and feeling disinclined for 
exercise, he will canter past a clump of bush, 
and with a big, sidelong jump alight in the 
middle of it; there he crouches down, 
spreading himself out so flat on the ground 
that anyone who did not know the device 
would be almost sure to overlook him. 

After a month’s holiday, to permit the red 


gence ; 
favourite trick is to 


own 
track, spring to 
laughing at the 
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deer to attend to their private affairs, hind- 
stalking begins during the first ten days of 
November. Some people pretend to hold 
hind-shooting lightly as a poor form of sport, 
but those having knowledge approach the 
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frost and drives the worms deep 
into the earth the mole simply turns up his 
sleeves and digs straight down after them. 
There is reason to suppose that the otters 
generally talk of love and marriage about 
this young ones have been found 


comes 





hind with even more scrupulous respect season ; 
than they stalk the stag: he is wary enough, as early as October and as late as February ; 
but his wives sus but the otter does 
pe t an enemy ye ae ea TRERY ~ hi ee eS not encourage any 
even sooner than oo ae display of interest 
he does, and don't in his private 
wait to ascertain affairs it would 
particulars. be strange if he 
The  ptarmigan did when you re 
has donned his member that he 
white dress by the has been hunted 
middle of the assiduously all the 
month. He _ has summer, and only 


been changing his 
clothes continually 
ever since June ; 
in fact, this child 
of vanity only wears 
the suit for 
more than three 
months together in 
winter ; by March 


same 


he begins to 
change his white 
for his wedding 


dre SS, whi h iS per- 
fect by April; in 
June the ornitho 
logical eye detects 
the beginning of 
new alterations, 
which go on till 
August, when he 
begins to wear the 
blue- grey suit 
which gradually 
gives way to white. 

The mole takes 
up quarters in his 


winter fortress, ot 
monastery—a won 
derful system of 


circular galleries in 


some hillock with 








owes his survival 
to his superior 
swimming and 
diving powers. His 
wife brings up her 
children, three, 


four, or five, in a 
hole in the river- 
bank : the passage 
slopes gently up- 
wards from the 
front door, which 
is at the water’s 
edge, so the 
nursery is not in 
danger of flood: 
the otters are 


always coming in 
the house 


wet, So 

cannot be a very 
comfortable habi 
tation. Mrs. Otter 


is acareful mother ; 
when her children 
are able to go out 


she always goes 
first to make sure 
there are no ene 


mies lurking near 
a strict disciplin 
arian, she has been 








to one 
central chamber, 
whither he retires from time to time to sleep 
on a bed of dry grass and leaves. This estab 
lishment is distinct from the summer resi- 
and the nursery, and to be 
shared by a community; at all events, no 
private right of way is acknowledged, for as 
many as twenty-four moles have been trapped 
at the same point in one tunnel, When 


passages ‘ THE OTTERS 


dence seems 


re 
by 


seen to take a 
fractory child 
the neck and duck it, kindly but thoroughly, 
to bring it to its senses 

The hedgehog puts on his nightcap when 
beetles disappear, snails close their doors, 
and frost drives the earth-worms to the 
deeper depths where he cannot get them ; 
hence his bed-time depends much on the 
character of the season, He makes his winter 


TALK OF LOVE. 
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dormitory ina autumn, _ particu- 
dry bank, under larly if the weather 
brushwood, or be mild; then 
very commonly they sometimes 
inside the hollow linger in the South 
trunk of some of England even 
decayed tree. He to December. The 
arranges his en snow-buntings are 
veloping blanket among the later 
of withered moss birds to seek 
and leaves so refuge with us; a 
cleverly that it is few spend the 
impossible to dis whole year in this 
cover where he country, but 
got into it, and choose the coldest 
there he sleeps, situation possible 
rolled tightly up for residence—to 
in a ball. wit, the moun- 

rhe weather tains in the High- 
has still great in- lands. Mr. Abel 
fluence on the Chapman remarks 
arrangements of that the flocks of 


migratory birds. 
he fic ldfares 
usually flock 
southward late in 
September or 
October; but on 

the 24th of November, 1897, the keepers of 


in “ THE 


the Flamborough Lighthouse reported a 
great rush of fieldfares, which lasted all 
night, and it was remarked that this rush 
followed a heavy snowfall in Scotland. 


Happy fieldfares ! No packing up, no trouble 
about houses, not even half an hour’s trial of 


temver with “ Bradshaw”: the same simple, 
sensible idea, “ Let’s go where it’s warmer,” 


enters their ten thousand minds at the same 


nstant, and with beautiful unanimity they 
start with windy roar of wings. <A cold snap 
farther north always brings birds of one 
species or another southward, and thus 


¢O on intermittently all 
and martins 
number behind every 


migration movements 
through the 


leave a few 


winter. Swallows 


of their 





HEDGEHOG Pt 


snow 
which 
punctually on the 


buntings 


appear so 


1st of November 

TS ON HIS NIGHTCAP.” on the border 
moorlands are 

almost all young birds; the grown-up 

ones come later, but are never very 

numerous. Perhaps the seniors are hardier, 

and allow the youngsters to winter with 


uS as a concession to youth and delicacy. 
Comes also the short-eared or woodcock owl, 
who differs from most of his relatives in that 
he very often hunts by day; he prefers the 
open moorland to more civilized localities, 
but regulates his preferences by the facilities 
for marketing ; and where field- mice and 
field-voles are plentiful there will you find 
the short-eared owl. They stay and bring up 
their children in this country when sufficient 
inducement offers. Thus, when the vole 
plague was ruining farmers in the Scottish 
in 1892-93, these owls 


border counties 





DEAR, THE H 


EKEEPI 


LY, MY 
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rooks assemble at the rookery 
. + and spend an hour or two, 


\ YY weer talking a good deal but 
doing nothing so far as 
human eyes can see. Of 


course, it may be that they 
are a building committee 
settling sites in advance for 
next spring; but if this be 
their mission, one can only 
conclude that their decisions 
are subject to much 
revision when business 
begins in March. Occa 
sionally, if tiie season be 
mild, a pair of rooks are 
seized with a craving to 
plunge into family affairs at 
once. They may succeed 
in bringing off their ill- 
timed family, but a few days 
of frost will probably give 
the eggs a fatal cold. ‘The 
black - headed gulls go in 
a body to the gullery and 
swoop around and scream 
at one another, but do not 
linger very long ; their visit 





i seems to be a duty visit and 
ae might as well be omitted 
“A FATAL COLD altogether. ‘The cheery dip- 


per leaves the sheltered 
declared for man in the war he was waging, streams and low grounds and betakes him- 


and rose to the occasion splendidly. Depart- self to the hills. The dipper’s demeanour 
ing from their usual routine, they mobilized suggests consciousness 
their forces and settled down in the dis of wrongdoing, for he \ 


turbed area in hundreds, building their _ sits very close, as though 
nests and quartering themselves on the _ trying to hide. 

district as an army of occupation. Instead The humble sprat 
of rearing their usual half 
dozen children, they nobly put 
personal considerations out of 
sight and went to the trouble 

of rearing ten or a dozen; 
and they and their children 
ate voles day and night, till 
you would have thought the 
very sight of a vole must 
make them ill. They rendered > 
yeoman’s service in stamping 





out these guerilla bands of 
mice, and they had their re 
ward—the people didn’t shoot 
them 

Some of the birds who nest 
in colonies consider this a 
favourable season to call and 
see how things are going on 
at their old nurseries. The PRFORR THB BYES QF USTART Gut 
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appears in heaps on 
the fishmonger’s 
In his youth 
he masqueraded as 
whitebait, and the 
reception accorded 
him at a riper age 


slab 


must be a terrible 
blow to his. self- 
esteem 

‘*Why are we treated 


in this way ? 
It is not what we're 
used 
Grown-up whitebait are 
o-day ’ 


* Cheap 


Is this what we’re reduced to? 
‘Ot being cheap, though we com- 
plain, 
What we feel far more dee ply 
Is, you a dainty fish disdain 
Because they sell him cheaply. 
** Ah! The 
has felt 
Sold like shrimps to a carter 


pangs that the 


sprat 


Before the eyes of upstart sinelt 
Bought for Knights of the Garter.” 
Good littl 
down, 
That is the world its way ; were 
T we made half a 


fish, with hearts bowed 


ence a pound 


} 
crown, 
Then you should feed all Mayfair. 
The pike is at his best in 
winter; that is to he is 
readier in cold weather to take a bait, for 
his merits on the table, in the present 


say, 


scribe’s opinion, depend entirely upon the 
stuffing wherewith he shall be stuffed. 
high 


The 
pike has fallen from a estate. In 
Edward I.’s time 
he was set above 
the salmon and 
everybody was 
to get 
him. In H.M. 
Edward VII.’s 


time angling 
associations set 


eager 


a price upon his 
head as for ver- 
There be 
those who say 
that the pike, 
like the eel, can 
work his way 
overland ;__ but °* 
the water must 
fall low indeed 
be fore he 
fers to get out 
and walk. The “cnn OF THR CARP A 


min 


pre- 
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this : 
like the famous 
American river- 
steamer he can go 
where it is damp: 
but stories like that 
of the gardener who 
declared he had 
caught eels in the 
kitchen garden steal- 
ing his young peas 
must be 
with reserve. Many 
fish, both sea and 
river, seek an 
equable climate in 
the deep waters as 
winter draws near ; 
the carp goes a long 
step farther, for he 
hibernates ; if it be 
cold at this time of 
the year, he calls his 
friends and _neigh- 
bours round him, 
and they huddle to- 
gether in the mud 
The carp is, more 
over, eccentric in 
his unfishlike inde 
pendence of water ; 
he can live for hours 
out of his element. ‘Three ten-pound carp 
were once sent from Windsor to Southport, 
packed in wet moss ; they were thirteen hours 
on the journey, but two arrived fresh and 
cheerful, while the third, though a little 

faint, speedily 

recovered when 


€ el doe S do 


accepted 


—= put into water. 

; The barbel, a 
“sweete fysshe 

but a quasy 


meate,” as Dame 
Juliana Berners 
calls him, does 
not hibernate 
like the carp, 
but when the 
weeds die off in 
the cold the 
barbel congre 
gate in large 
numbers under 
some tree-root, 
log, or sunken 
boat in deep 
water, and there 
remain ina 
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lethargic state till spring. Whether fish 
sleep or not is a debated point. 

It was supposed formerly that the badger 
stayed in bed all winter ; he does so in colder 
climates than ours, Sweden for example, but 
in England he regulates his arrangements by 
the temperature ; hating cold, he won’t go 
out for a walk in the snow if he can help it, 
but stays abed sucking his fingers—a childish 
habit which he perhaps gets from his distant 
cousin, the bear. If disturbed in his repose 
he soon demonstrates that he was not very 
sound asleep, for he is quite ready to fight ; 
and here it may be remarked our seventeenth- 
century friend, Mr. Topsell, was wrong when 
he said of the badger: ‘“‘ Her manner is to 
fight on her back, using thereby both her 
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satisfied in the matter of accommodation ; a 
hole in a rubbish heap suits him nicely ; 
but he will gratefully accept permission 
to put up for a few months in the coal- 
hole and take his chance of being brought to 
untimely light by the cook turning over the 
slack, into which he luxuriously sinks as it 
were a feather-bed. The young dormice, 
having made the most of their first summer, 
yawn and get to work to prepare their winter 
nests: sometimes the dormouse sleeps on 
his back with his nose in the air, but his 
usual attitude is curled up with his hands 
pressed against his cheeks, his tail turned 
forward towards his head, and his back 
uppermost. A tame dormouse who weighed 
thirty-seven grains when she went to sleep on 




















‘*THE FROG AND TOAD RETIRE TO THEIk RESPECTIVE BEDROOMS.” 


teeth and her nails, and by blowing up her 
skin above measure after 2n unknown manner 
she defendeth herself.” Any self-respecting 
badger would be horrified at the idea of 
fighting like that. 

Reptiles retire now, if they have not gone 
before ; the vipers are said to assemble and 
twine lovingly together for their winter sleep. 
If they do it is the only time these un- 
attractive creatures display any taste for 
society. The frog and toad retire to their 
respective bedrooms: the latter is easily 
71. 


Vol. xxiv. 





the 2nd of October (apparently she approved 
early hours) had lost eleven grains, or nearly 
a third of her weight, when she was weighed 
on the 27th of March. She finally awoke on 
the gth of April, having slept six months and 
eleven days, with one brief interval: she got 
up on the 31st of December—presumably to 
see the Old Year out. 

The squirrel dons his warm winter coat 
with bushy tail and those long ear “ pencils” 
which do so much to improve his appearance. 
He is too active and restless a being to 
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squander the winter months in idle sloth, 
and though, hating rain and damp, he some 
times stays in bed for days together in wet 
weather, you may see him any fine day in 
winter, racing and jumping about the trees in 
the best of spirits : 


“Whit! Go to bed,” the squirrel said, ‘* because 
it’s wintry weather ! 

Stay up with me and you shall see what games we'll 
play together. 

** You fear the cold? That plea is old; my friend, 
you're talking folly. 

If you come out and jump about, you'll soon be 
warin and jolly. 

* Look ! here’s a ball for what they call ‘ Ping Pong’ 
or * Table Tennis’ ; 

What's ina name? It isa game that much admired 
of men 1s 


‘* }Iere come the rats who bring their bats, also the 
moles and rabbits ; 

Dear hedgehog stay with us and play, renouncing 
lazy habits !” 


**Nay! I'll to bed,” the hedgehog said. ‘‘ For you 
the cold all right is; 

Not so for me, bécause, you see, I’m subject to 
bronchitis. 

**T might bear cold, but must be told where food is 
and the way there ; 

I must have meat or, I repeat, I'll go to bed and 
stay there.” 


By the end of November the birds who 
left us in autumn have taken up their resi- 
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dence where they mean to spend the winter. 
The spotted fly-catcher has been found late 
this month at Newcastle, in Natal; so has 
the willow warbler; while quail have been 
reported as “ swarming ” near Maritzburg, in 
which locality they breed. The red-backed 
shrikes winter in Mashonaland and in other 
parts of Central South Africa, and, some- 
times at least, bring up families there before 
they come back to confer the benefits of 
their society on Europe in the spring; the 
greater number of shrikes appear to prefer 
the Nile Valley and East Coast route when 
southward bound. The common white-throat 
is easily pleased as to winter quarters ; any 
part of Africa from Algiers to the south 
central regions of the continent suit him. 
The swallows are abundant in many parts of 
South Africa by this time: whether they 
turn their attention to domestic affairs is not 
certain, but some individuals may do so. 
The robin is common now in Palestine ; the 
winter climate there agrees with him ; and as 
the people there do not eat him he is quite 
as forward and self-confident in the Holy 
Land as he is in England. 





““THE ROBIN IN PALESTINE,’ 
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The Guardian of the Pulwant. 


By FRANK SAVILE. 


OOD-BYE, old chap, good- 
bye!” 

The train had already 
begun to move before Man- 
nering jumped aboard. He 
leaned on the rail, waving 
his hand and shouting cheerily. 

“ Before next hot weather, then, I shall 
expect you,” he cried. “I'll take no denial. 
I dare say we shall raise no end of entertain- 





ment out of the cattle-lifters. 

“I don’t doubt that,” I answered, at the 
top of my voice, for the mail was already 
thundering over the points outside the station. 
As I watched the red tail-lights fade into the 
night I smiled to myself. Entertainment 
was little likely to be lacking where Arthur 
Mannering was concerned. More extra- 
ordinary incidents happened to him in a 
month than to most slow-going individuals in 
the course of their natural lives. It was the 
nature of the man to be the storm-centre of 
his surroundings. His whole life had been 
a tacit revolt against the commonplace. 

His start at the age of fourteen was 
in the Navy. He was in Egypt, saw fight- 
ing, and won the Distinguished Service 
Order. After that a year on survey duty 
wearied him of the piping times of peace. 
He left the sea to study engineering on the 
land, but by the time he was seventeen he 
began to yearn again for the companionable 
life of the servants of the Crown, and 
deserted the machine shops and chemical 
laboratories to cram for Woolwich, into which 
he passed with honours. When he left he 
took a place that entitled him to a commis- 
sion in the Sappers. He was sent out to 
India. 

He brought all his hard-won knowledge of 
mechanics to bear upon his profession, and 
nearly broke his heart in battering against 
the many departmental doors which the War 
Office has barricaded with fold on fold of 
red tape. It is possible that he would have 
thrown up the Service within a year of his 
appointment had not six months’ active cam- 
paigning given him a vent for his activities. 
During the Manzai Expedition, at least, he 
was perfectly happy. He passed through 
many perils, won no further distinctions, but 
endeared himself to all with whom he came 
in contact. He was left as part of the small 
army of occupation that held the conquered 
district. 

Here the extraordinary ascendency he had 
gained over his fellow-countrymen was trans- 


ferred to the frontier caterans. Alone, and 
practically unarmed, he would stroll out into 
the hill fastnesses, and return, jauntily assur- 
ing his superiors that much education and 
entertainment were to be had for the asking 
within rifle-shot of the barrack-yard to which 
they clung. He reappeared, now and again, 
with some swarthy tribesman, to whom he 
would offer weird hospitalities, and with 
whom he would converse in strange jargons. 
And now he had just received the Deputy 
Commissionership of the Pulwani, that 
restless district along the borderlands of 
Tibet and the Pamirs. Before we parted 
at the station he had given me a warm invita- 
tion to spend part, at least, of my next leave 
with him. 

And so it came to pass that about the 
middle of the March following our farewells 
I found myself on the back of a Cashmeri 
pony, attended by half-a-dozen Luzai cut- 
throats, stumbling up the long ravine that 
cuts the Pulwani like the slash of a sabre. 

It was near the falling of the dusk as we 
rounded a corner of the cliff and discovered 
ourselves to any watchers on the walls of 
Fort Nagar—the grey stone ramparts of 
which crown a precipitous peak in the centre 
of the ravine. I noted the preposterous size 
of the flagstaff that towered above the com- 
pound, and was about to make a remark to 
one of my followers in my halting Luzai 
when I received an unexpected interruption. 

There was the report of an explosion from 
the cliffside upon my right, and a column of 
smoke swirled up from the crag top. My 
attendants dropped to their knees, bowed 
towards it, and, as they sprang again to their 
feet, regarded me with increased respect. 
Before I could speak a second report fol- 
lowed--this time from the left. Again my 
attendants prostrated themselves, and with 
even deeper obeisances. 

“ Do they shoot blank cartridge in sign of 
welcome?” I asked. The headman smiled. 

“That was no gunshot, sahib. The djinns 
of the Commissioner Sahib welcome you 
and assure you of their protection. They 
are everywhere abroad upon the hills.” 

I stared at him blankly. 

“What foolish talk is this?” I asked. 
“Djinns? Who can control the spirits of 
the earth and air?” 

“They are the servants of Mannering 
Sahib,” said the man, confidently. 

I looked at him with no little surprise. I 
knew, of course, that it would be impossible 
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to convince a Mohammedan, much less a 
Luzai, that such things as djinns and 
afreets—the spirits that are supposed to 
control all natural phenomena—do not 
exist. But even from the point of view of 
a Mussulman I could not understand how 
an Englishman—a dog of an unbeliever 
could be credited with such powers. But 
the question that hovered on my lips was 
anticipated by a third report. Azim Khan 
turned and waved his hands excitedly. 

* Look, sahib!” he cried. “ Look well!” 

I wheeled round to see again a slender 
column of smoke that wavered off into the 
still evening air. The sunset was behind it. 





*LOOK, SAHIB!' HE CRIED, ‘LOOK WELI 





It was distinctly outlined by the gold and 
crimson glories of the sky. 

I rubbed my eyes. It seemed quite 
certain that it was an exact profile that had 
hovered over the stones before it dissolved 
into nothingness, and just as certain that the 
profile had been a human one. This I told 
myself could only be a coincidence, but at 
the same time I was mightily puzzled to 
explain the presence of the smoke at all. 
The plateau from which it arose was bare 
and coverless. ‘There was no shelter from 
which a shot could be fired. 

I stared at Azim. With a good deal of 
confident satisfaction he stared back. 

“The sahib has seen?” 
he murmured. 

1 shrugged my shoulders. 

“IT saw-—smoke,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“Even so, sahib. ‘They 
have no bodily presence 
these servants of Mannering 
Sahib. Yet it cannot be 
denied—our eyes tell us—- 
that they exist.” 

I smiled doubtfully, and 
then, for the fourth time, 
the strange report echoed 
among the boulders. This 
time I felt that any theory 
of coincidence was futile. 
Most starkly distinct I saw 
the misty presentment of a 
human form arise among 
the hillside rubble, float for 
appreciable seconds, and dis- 
solve. Azim Khan coughed, 
triumphantly. 

I dropped my switch upon 
my pony’s withers and rode 
forward. No doubi there 
was an explanation ; but 
it was no use attempting to 
extract it from my present 
following while they clung 
so resolutely to ideas with 
which common sense for- 
bade sympathy. 

Mannering appeared upon 
the walls of his fortress, 
waving cheerily as our little 
procession drew up. For 
ten minutes we stood ex- 
changing answer and ques- 
tion like schoolboys meeting 
after the holidays. But from 
the very first I was_ sur- 
prised to find how exceed- 
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ingly up-to-date nis knowledge of passing 
events was. It was a six-days’ ride from 
Assourah, the nearest telegraph-post, to Fort 
Nagar, yet I found him already primed with 
all the items of general intelligence which I 
had expected him to regard as news. In 
fact, he himself informed me of events which 
had occurred in the outside world since my 
start from Peshawur. 

It was not till after dinner, when we had 
taken our cigars to the veranda, that I made 
any allusion to the events of the afternoon. 
My thoughts were turned to it by a somewhat 
surprising circumstance. There was a great 
silence over the valley below, broken only by 
the distant purr of the torrent, yet so faint 
was a click that echoed out of Mannering’s 
office behind us that it almost escaped my 
attention. But my friend rose at once and 
left me. He returned in a minute or two, 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

“Cambridge has won the boat-race,” he 
remarked, with the same nonchalance that 
he might have used to a fellow-clubman in 
Pall Mall. 

I bounced in my chair. 


“What?” I cried. “ Why, to-day—yes, 
to-day —is the date of the race!” He 
nodded. 


“This afternoon,” he agreed. ‘By five 
lengths.” 

‘“‘ But—but where is your telegraph wire ?” 
I exclaimed. 

He smiled complacently as he pointed to 
the great flagstaff that soared above the roof. 

“Have you never heard the name of 
Marconi ?” he inquired. 

A light broke over me. 

“Why, of course,” I answered. “I might 
have thought of that. You certainly are 
marvellously up-to-date. So you have one 
of his installations ? ” 

“You are partly right and partly wrong. 
I have what I suppose I must call a 
Mannering installation. The Italian inventor 
and I happened to strike upon the same idea 
more or less simultaneously.” 

“Look here,” said I, “as we are on the 
subject of mysteries, do you mind explaining 
those fog-signal explosions that welcomed 
me? They seemed to impress my body-guard 
mightily. Did you fire them?” 

He nodded, still smiling. 

“ How ?” 

“By means of another of my inventions, 
which I was sorry to see has again been 
forestalled by a fellow-investigator only a few 
months ago.” 

“What is it?” 
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*** Armorl.’* Have you heard of it?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then you will in the immediate future. 
It is merely a method of utilizing earth 
currents, as Marconi uses those he sets astir 
in the air. So far, though, it has a more 
restrained radius.” 

“But you must at 
explosives ? ” 

“Of course. And to do that—as well as 
for other reasons—-I saw to it that my reputa- 
tion for mystery should be established as 
soon as I arrived here. A few easy conjuring 
tricks, a demonstration or two with the 
electric battery, and I was immediately placed 


least plant your 


upon the pedestal of superstition that I 
desired. Now I can go where I will un 
attended. In fact, I doubt if one of my 


men—who worship me—could be got for 
any reward that you could mention to attend 
me abroad after dark. There is nothing like 
a notoriety for supernatural powers if you 
want a peaceful district about you. The 
threats of my wrath are sufficient to quell 
blood-feuds that date from past centuries.” 

“But why should scattered explosions 
here and there appear so marvellous to 
them?” I demurred, for by now I had 
returned to the conclusion that the shadowy 
forms I had seen wavering against the sunset 
could only be creations of my own imagina- 
tion. Many matters take on a different 
complexion after a good dinner. 

He grinned. 

“Did you not see as well as hear?” he 
asked. 

I hesitated. 

“IT saw some smoke,” I said. 

He rose and made off in the direction of 
his office. 

“ Come with me,” he said, briefly. 

I followed him into his office. Ranged 
along the wall I found two rows of metal 
rods, thrust through the boarding into the 
earth. Communicating with them were the 
wires of what looked like an electric battery. 
Mannering turned one of the rods in its 
socket and bade me look westwards through 
the window. I heard a click from behind me. 

Instantly out of the night came the same 
dull report that had welcomed me that after- 
noon. A crimson light shone in the distant 
darkness, glimmered vividly against the back- 
ground of the hill, and vanished. I looked 
at Mannering with curious eyes. For, out- 
lined against the sudden glare, transparent 
but distinct, I again saw a dim presentment 
of a bodily form. 








* The Armstrong-Orling process. 
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“An amusing trick, isn’t it?” said my 
friend. 

I looked from Mannering to the row of 
metal rods, and back again from the rods to 
his impassive face. I was absolutely beaten 
for an explanation, and I said so. 

“It is really rather simple,” he replied. 
“You haven’t had my special training, or you 
would understand. Come out on the veranda 
again.” 

When we had seated ourselves in our 
chairs he began to pull steadily at his 
cheroot. As soon as he had got a bright, 
glowing ash upon it he turned to me with a 
smile. 

“Watch !” said he. 

He sucked hard, thrust the tip of his 
tongue from his mouth, and lightly licked 
his lips. ‘Then he sent a great solid oval 
of smoke swinging across the stillness of the 
shadow. 

“That is the principle,” he said. 
look again !” 

This time he twisted his lips and tongue 
strangely. Another lump of smoke shot out 

like a rough figure of eight. He looked 
across at me and laughed cheerily. 

“A regular schoolboy trick,” he admitted. 
“T learned it at the engineering college. 
But lots of things like that turn out useful if 
you only wait your opportunity.” 

“*T see that you can blow elaborate smoke- 
rings,” I answered. “I may add that I have 
seen an American professor of the art do the 
thing considerably better,” I went on, for his 
mysteries were growing a little raw upon my 
nerves. ‘‘ But that is no explanation of how 
you bring it about here, there, and every- 
where within a couple of miles or more.” 

“ If you had been in the Navy,” he replied, 
“you would know that middies often get 
magnificent smoke-ring effects by greasing 
the muzzle of a gun before a salute. That 
notion stayed by me, too.” 

“Then you have planted guns upon the 
hillside ?” 

“ Not exactly guns. I don’t mind showing 
you the device, if you particularly want to 
understand it.” 

He went back into the house and returned 
carrying half-a-dozen little wrought-iron pots. 
Their rims were compressed into various 
shapes. 

“TI put a pinch of blasting powder and 
a handful of powdered charcoal into each 
of these. Look at this—this little round 
one is the head. This oblong, set below it, 
These four slender tubes pro- 


“ Now 


is the body. 


duce the arms and legs at exact intervals, So 


arises my smoke jack-in-the-box, illuminated 
at night by the packet of Greek fire which is 
exploded at the same time.” 

“ Great heavens! what an idea!” I cried, 
admiringly. ‘Though I can’t think of any- 
one but yourself with an imagination suff- 
ciently diseased to have evolved it. So these 
crackers are planted all over the country- 
side to frighten the insubordinate tribesmen 
into obedience ?” 

“Precisely. I let them off intermittently, 
quite certain that they will have their due 
effect. Someone somewhere is sure to be 
plotting some sort of devilry, at no matter 
what hour of the day or night. Then my 
djinns upon the hillside arise to warn me; at 
least, that is what these Luzai have settled 
in their great minds.” 

I lay back and laughed heartily. It was 
so entirely like Mannering to deal in such 
out-of-the-way artifices, and the cool way in 
which he mingled fireworks with political 
administration touched my sense of the 
humorous vastly. Azim Khan, bringing 
coffee, eyed me with grave disapproval I 
followed his train of thought. Was it decent, 
he was considering, that anyone should laugh 
in the face of his omnipotent master ? 

* You see,” went on Mannering, “it doesn’t 
seem to have occurred to anyone else as yet 
that a current can be made to flick a needle 
against a scrap of fulminate and cause an 
explosion quite as easily as it can indicate 
the signs of a message. I just ramble about 
at nights, plant an ‘armorl’ bar here and 
there, syntonize it to one of those rods you 
have seen in my office, connect it with one 
of these crackers, and any one of my twenty 
djinns can ‘ make a report’ whenever I touch 
my battery.” 

“Twenty ?” I repeated. 
dozen rods ?” 

“ Four of them have other uses,” he said. 

** What, then ?” 

He hesitated. ‘Then he rose, walked for 
ward a pace, and leaned his elbows on the 
parapet. I followed. He was staring down 
into the valley below us, which was faintly lit 
by the crescent moon. 

“ Do you observe my defences ?” he asked. 
“They are good, but not quite impregnable 
as they stand.” 


“T counted two 


I stared slowly round me. The cliff 


behind the residency was absolutely sheer 
into the ravine. No attack was to be feared 


there. On the right, too, the crags were 
plainly unsurmountable. On the left they 
were more rugged. It was conceivable, 


though improbable, that a trained cragsman 
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might have won a way up from ledge to 
ledge, but the only obvious way of assault 
was in front. The road rose by fairly easy 
slants from the river, to end upon a rocky 


platform a few feet below the outer fringe of 


fortifications. It was not a naturally sloped 
ascent. In places it had been hewn and 
blasted through the solid 

rock. “ It’s a hard nut 44 

to crack,” said I. oe 
would rather defend it 
than attack it any day.” 
“Yes,” he said, slowly. 
But you over- 
look two things. 
The first is the 
size of the forti- 
fications. ‘This 
pinnacle, though 
a splendid site, 
is too small. My 
forty Dogras are 
inconveniently 
crowded as it is, 
and the servants 
have to camp 
outside the walls. 
A force that 
could afford to 
waste a few lives 
might rush us by 
sheer weight of 
numbers.” 

** Perhaps,” 
agreed. ‘“ What 
is your other 
weakness ?” 

“Water,” he said, simply. ‘ We are sup- 
plied from the river two hundred feet below.” 

I looked down at the stream. The eddies 
were white in the moonlight and seemed 
near enough, but I realized what an im 
measurable distance away they might appear 
if bullets were sweeping the hillside between 
them and the crag top. I nodded. 

“1 think I understand,” I said. “ Those 
four extra rods are syntonized to something 
rather more powerful than mere crackers. 
You have mined the slope ?” 

“With something like z2oolb. of gun- 
cotton,” he said, tersely. 

“TI guessed as much,” said I. “Let us 
hope you will never have to use it. After 
all, the tribesmen are never likely to assault 
the stronghold of such a magician as your- 
self. The djinns and afreets of the mountain 
would sweep them away to destruction,” I 
added, with a smile. 

For a moment or two he was silent, staring 
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meditatively across the void of the ravine at 
the ranges opposite. Then he sighed. 

“As long as I pose as a magician, as you 
say, all is well. But- . 

“ But ‘a 

“There are always ‘buts.’ The ‘ but’ in 
this case calls himself Ferisht Alla Khas, 

wears a filthy sheepskin 
» coat over a vile yellow 
tunic, and is squatting in 
a hovel beside a notorious 
hill- shrine not fifteen 
miles away.” 

I laughed. 

“The local 
mullah ?” I cried. 
“IT suppose he 
was the one and 
; only necroman- 
ih cer before you 
{ E arrived, and your 
— tricks outshine 
his immeasur- 
ably. It is a case 
of two of a 
trade ?” 

For the second 
time his answer 
hesitated. ‘Then 
he drew himself up, and 


‘a turned towards me with 
fi a decisive gesture. 


* Look here, Strange,” 


: he said, “I have—quite 


involuntarily—asked you 
to join me at a very 
critical moment. It is 
possible—in fact, it is likely—that you may 
see active service before you leave me.” 

I took off my terai and wav.d it. 

“Three cheers for that!” 1 cried. “Don’t 
waste apologies. But in the name of good- 
ness why ae 

“Because,” he said, slowly, “in a little 
cellared hiding-place in this tin-pot fort of 
mine is a collection of documents which one 
big Empire would squander a thousand men 
to steal, and which another big Empire 
would do as much to keep. Also because 
Ferisht Alla Khes is no more a mullah or a 
Mohammedan than I am. Again, because 
the Pulwani is the natural route for any 
invaders of India coming from the Pamirs.” 

I looked at him with a dim suspicion 
forming in my mind. 

“Ts this mullah 
interrupted me. 

“ He settled hereabouts five years ago, in 
my predecessor's time. He began to perform 


“ 


” I began, but he 
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the usual little cheap-jack miracles which 
impress these simple hillmen; he gained 
influence. He was joined from time to 
time by disciples who professed to be drawn 
by wondrous reports of his miraculous 
powers. He has a little colony now ofa 
dozen of them. It is to be noted that they 
all came from the North.” 

“Then he is——” 

“A Russian spy, of course,” said Man- 
nering. 

I whistled. ‘Things grew very clear, though 
there was one more question to be put. 

“ But about these documents ?” I asked. 

He answered my query with another. 

“You heard of the Vassiloff Zoological 
Expedition ?” 

“Yes. It left Assourah only a fortnight 
before I did.” 

“Just so,” said Mannering, drily. ‘“ And 
now Vassiloff is dead, and the whole of his 
collection—which had nothing to do with 
zoology, but contained many excellent survey 
and sketch maps—is hidden within thirty feet 
of where you stand.” 

“You didn’t kill the beggar?” I asked, 
blankly. 

“No. The whole thing was luck—the 
sort of luck that always attends this blunder- 
ing old Empire of ours. Of course I was 
watching him, or certain Luzai friends of 
mine were. He camped beside our friend 
Mr. Ferisht Alla Khas for the best part of a 
week, and from my later investigations I 
think the two must have pooled their collec- 
tions for Vassiloff to take home with him. 
Three days ago one of my men came flying 
hot-foot to tell me that the expedition, after 
leaving Ferisht’s village, had been over 
whelmed by an avalanche not five miles from 
here.” 

I looked at him keenly. “ By accident?” 
I asked. 

He gave the ghost of a grin. 

“T didn’t inquire. My fellows knew that I 
didn’t look on Vassiloff with favour, and it 
is a fact that in their intertribai feuds the 
simple trick of dislodging an avalanche on 
an opposition village has been most success 
fully practised. But, on my word of honour, 
Z had nothing to do with it. Of course, from 
motives of mere humanity, I and my Dogras 
were at the scene of the disaster within less 
than an hour, digging for all we were worth.” 

“In mere humanity,” I agreed,“ you could 
do no less.” 

“Ferisht and his men turned up later in a 
great state of excitement, to find us still dig- 
ging, and continued the good work at our 
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side. We left them still at it, having dis- 
interred everything except, oddly enough, two 
mules, that had been laden with oilskin- 
covered baskets. There was no trace of 
these.” 

“And Ferisht has suspicions that they 
have found their way to Fort Nagar?” 

“Ves,” said Mannering, “and he means 
getting them.” 

** But why on earth haven’t you sent them 
down to Peshawur ?” 

“For the very simple reason that any force 
that I could collect would be wiped out on 
the way. Ferisht controls eight hundred 
men. I could spare ten Dogras and enlist, 
perhaps, fifty Luzai irregulars. ‘They would 
be murdered to a man.” 

“Then ask for an expedition to fetch 
them,” I exclaimed. 

“T have been dinning that request into 
the ears of Gresham, who has the Marconi 
instalment at Assourah, for the last eight-and- 
forty hours.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt is not at all well. To begin with, I 
doubt if the Department entirely believe me. 
For political reasons they are very averse to 
sending any considerable body of troops this 
way to upset the tribes. In the third place, 
till the Agra manceuvres are over, which 
won't be for three weeks, there are no troops 
available for——-” He broke off suddenly, 
rose to his feet, and stared over the parapet. 

“ By Jove!” he murmured. 

A white-clad figure was stumbling hastily 
up by the path through the moonlight. So 
noiselessly did his bare feet fall upon the 
pebbles that it was the sound of his laboured 
breathing that first made his presence known 
We heard the Dogra sentry challenge. <A 
moment later Azim Khan introduced the 
panting messenger on to the veranda. He 
made a deep obeisance 

“ What is this haste?” demanded Manner- 
ing, in the Pulwani dialect. 

‘The man rolled his eyes and waved his 
arms with extravagant gestures. I could not 
understand his jerky sentences, but Manner- 
ing followed them with close attention. I 
could see his eyes harden and his fingers 
close tensely upon the arms of his chair. As 
the man finished he rose and clapped his 
hands. Azim Khan answered the summons, 
to be told to see to the messenger’s comfort 
and to summon the sergeant of the Dogras, 
Ullah Das. 

“They are out upon us already!” said 
Mannering, as his under officer came hurry- 
ing in. 
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The sergeant, a lean, 
wiry, wolf-faced little 
man, listened in grim 


silence, showing his 


teeth in fierce pleasure “© WHAT 


now and again. He 

saluted and left swiitly when Mannering dis- 
missed him. I could hear his hoarse words 
of command a few instants later in the outer 
courtyard. 

“Qur friend who arrived in such dis 
ordered haste,” said Mannering, “is a most 
gentlemanly cattle-lifter, whose broken arm I 
happened to set successfully a month or two 
back. He was out to-night—cattle-lifting 
again, I dare swear. At any rate, he was 
moving with such exemplary caution that he 
ran almost into the arms of a couple of 
hundred men with Ferisht Alla at their head, 
stealing down the gorges in this direction.” 

“Then he is going to attempt a surprise ?” 

“ Evidently. But what is especially annoy- 
ing is the fact that he has apparently won 
over some of my own Luzai to join him by 
proclaiming that he is waging a jehad—a 
holy war—against my infidel arts. He has 
called upon them as true believers to aid him 
against the giaour.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“The first and most obvious thing is to 
get in water. I have sent every coolie in the 
place down to the river with casks and 
cans 

A shot rang out from the valley, followed 
quickly by half-a-dozen more. We could see 
the red flashes flare across the night. There 
was an answering volley from immediately 
below us, the faint sound of a yell or two, 
and then a great clattering of tin. 

“Good Lord !” said Mannering, anxiously. 


‘““T don’t like the empty sound of those cans.” 
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S THIS HASTE?’ DEMANDED MANNERING,” 


Two score camp-followers, escorted by a 
reluctant Dogra guard, came flying up the 
path to report that they had found the river- 
bank already held in strength. They thumped 
their empty tins resoundingly to give emphasis 
to the explanation that they had got no water 
—not a drop. 

Even as they spoke a bullet thudded into 
our midst against a coolie’s chest. ‘The man 
flung up his arms, spun round, and fell dead 
across my feet. A dozen more reports pro- 
duced as many white splinter marks on the 
veranda roofing. The servants scurried to 
shelter like so many rabbits, while we and 
our fighting men settled down behind the 
parapet for the defence in earnest. 

Before an hour was over we recognised 
that the attack was wanting in enthusiasm. 
If the false mullah wanted to annihilate us 
in one first desperate onset he was wofully 
disappointed in his men. ‘Their fighting 
fervour was at a low ebb. ‘They crouched 
and skipped among the boulders at the hill- 
foot; they yelled insults; they fluttered 
ragged skirts derisively in the moonlight, but 
not one of them attempted to leave the cover 
of the stones for the last hundred bare yards 
of hillside that lay between them and the 
platform outside the parapet gate. 

They pelted their bullets at us from their 
long jezails. Here and there the sharper 
crack of some stolen or smuggled rifle was 
heard. Uproar was with us ceaselessly, and 
as the moon sank nearer the hills our anxiety 
grew. But even with the lessening light the 
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peril was no more acute, and as the hours 
passed, and gradually the faint illumination 
of the stars gave place to the pale birth of 
dawn, we realized that an assault in the dark 
ness was beyond the courage of Ferisht Alla’s 
men. The terrors of Mannering Sahib, the 
magician, were not to be dared in the djinn- 
haunted night. 

We on our side wasted little ammunition, 
and after the first anxiety grew dull our 
leader left us to sit anxiously in his office, 
vainly endeavouring to get into communica- 
tion with Assourah, where no doubt Gresham, 
his correspondent, was healthily asleep. 

It was as the first vivid rays of the sun shot 
out upon the summit of Mount ‘Thanipura 
opposite that the long wait came to an end. 


Ullah Das, crouching at my elbow, was 
peering like myself across the bastion with 
his rifle cocked. Suddenly he rose to his 


feet, scarcely took time’ to aim, and fired. 
A yellow-clad figure leaped into the air and 
sprawled back upon the boulders. Ullah 
Das erunted contentedly. 

*“ \ fool and the a fool, sahib !” 


he ejaculated. “ His brainless poll was ex 


son of 


posed ! 

A yell of rage went up’ from the besiegers. 
A dozen wrathful faces glared from above as 
many rocks and brown fists were furiously 
‘Two of the more reckless paid for 
their temerity’ as a volley from the lower 
parapet rang out; yet, to my there 
seemed something of exultation rather than 
of defeat in the defiant roar that followed. 

My instinct had been right. Suddenly 
Ullah Das leaped to his feet again, brought 
up his rifle, and began to empty his magazine 
towards the left side of the rock platform at 
the road head. He shouted to his men 
below. Then I saw where our peril lay. 

In twos and threes, looking like a long 
line of ants as they followed one another, a 
horde of hiilmen was pouring over the top 
most ledge of the precipitous ascent, 
scrambling to their feet, and racing for 
shelter beneath the outer wall of the fort. <A 
good percentage fell beneath the Dogra fire, 
but this slackened with 
cause. ‘Thrusting the muzzles of their jezails 
through the loopholes of the outer parapet 
the besiegers covered all upon 
their feet within. We longer 
direct a fusillade upon the bare slope below 


shaken. 


ears, 


swiftly and good 


who stood 
could no 


without exposing ourselves as easy marks to 
With a howl of delight the main 
my rose from their hiding 


their fire. 
body of the en 
places and came sweeping up to join their 
comrades in the hard-won position above. | 
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gave a shout. Mitnnering came out of his 
office in two st#ides; took in the situation in 
one comprehensive glance, and then stuffed 
a corner of his: handkerchief into a rifle- 
muzzle and. wayed it above his head ! 

I clutched-at hin in my amazement. 

“Good heavens! you don’t mean a sur 
render?” I yelled. 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“My God!—no!” he -ans#ered. “It is 
for their own sakes that I am going to parley 
with them—there are scores of my own 
villagers among them, carried’ away by that 
Russian devil’s tongue. I must save them if 
I can!” 

He raised his voice into a shout. 

“ Ferisht Alla Khas! -A word with you !” 

There had been a hoarse roar of triumph 
as the soiled white flag was waved. Then a 
hush fell as a tall figure stepped out into the 
open and motioned his followers to silence. 

“ Here am I, sahib!” cried the man, in 
an accent that even my untutored ears could 
tell was faltering Luzai. 

“T)raw off your men, renegade !” 
manded Mannering. “ Draw off these fools 
that you have lashed to madness before my 


com- 


vengeance falls !” 

The man laughed, sneeringly. 

“Does the panther flee the trapped or 
wounded deer?” he asked. ‘Why has not 
the vengeance of the sahib fallen in these 
last midnight hours ?” 

Mannering made a 
hills. 

“In my mercy I have stayed my hand 
“Will you have a sign from me ? 


gesture towards the 


he said. 
Watch!” 
I was suddenly aware that he had left my 


side. I heard the familiar click from the 
office behind me. ‘Two reports followed 
each other from the opposite crest. The 


atmosphere of the dawning was so stagnant 
still that the two smoke figures that rose into 
view hovered appreciable minutes before they 
dissolved, and hesitating murmurs broke out 
in the ranks below us. 

Half-a-dozen hillmen down their 
weapons and covered their eyes. Comrade 
yelled to comrade that it was ill work to fight 
against Mannering Sahib and the trained 
servants of devildom, and not a few began to 
sidle furtively down the hillside. But Ferisht 
Alla was equal to the He leaped 
to the head of his men. 

“Forward upon this hireling of the Pit! 
Forward!” he cried. oe Holy 
Prophet I swear that His protections shall 
be about you if you destroy “the dealers in 


threw 


occasion. 


God's 
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 PERISHT ALLA KHAS! A WORD wWiTH you!” 


accursed arts! Follow me and kill! 
kill !” 

Mannering raised himself to his full height 
and vainly endeavoured to gain a second 
hearing. Ferisht Alla denied it him, ignoring 
the white flag that still fluttered above our 
heads. He threw up his jezail and fired. 
Mannering clutched his arm, staggering. I 
sprang to catch him. 

“It is nothing—nothing!” he shouted, 
and waved me impatiently aside. Gathering 
himself together, he lurched back into the 
building. At the same moment the whole 
mob of maddened caterans made a rush for 
the walls. 

I caught up my rifle to sell my life as 





dearly as might be, and 
began to empty the maga- 
zine into the brown tur 
moil of the charge. 

And then, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the whole 
foreground was blotted out. 
With a thunderous roar 
the earth shook, the rocks 
dissolved, the red soil, 
the boulders, the tangled 
tumult of ravening men 
disappeared into nothing 
more substantial than a 
swirling cloud of dust—a 
cloud through which sicken- 
ing fragments rained that 
even the stolid Dogras 
shuddered to look upon! 
Two hundred men_ had 
been blown out of the very 
semblance of humanity 
more swiftly than the 
autumn gust flicks the 
leaves from its path ! 





An hour later Manner- 
ing, his arm bandayed, his 
face pale to the lips, was 
wandering with me through 
the massed horrors before 
the walls. He halted 
before a body less dis- 
membered than most. I 
looked down upon the 
sheepskin-clad figure with 
dawning recognition. It 
was the coat worn by the 
leader of the attack. 


“His blood be = on 
his own head!” said 
Mannering, solemnly. “I gave him _ his 


chance !” 

The body lay face downwards. A morbid 
impulse made me turn the shattered features 
to the sun. Disfigured though they were, 
they were recognisable. It was Ferisht Alla 
himself. His yellow tunic was open at the 
breast and a silver chain shone round his 


throat. It held a tiny pendant—an image 
roughly wrought in bronze. Mannering 


pointed at it as I held it up into the light. 

“There is proof enough, if you want it, of 
what the man was,” said he. “Do true 
mullahs, faithful sons of Islam, wear idols ? 
It is an eikon, and worn by a devout servant 
of the Orthodox Russian Church !” 








Jupiter and His System. 


By Sir Rospert BALL. 


HE eight important planets 
which revolve around the sun, 
deriving therefrom their sup- 
plies of light and heat, are 
naturally divided into two 
groups of four each. The 
first of these groups is composed of the 
planets nearest the sun, while the second 
group consists of the four outer planets. 
But the distinction between the two divisions 
into which the planets are thus separated is 
of much more significance than would be 
implied merely by the fact that the one group 
consisted of bodies which are closer to the 
sun than are those of the other group. It 
is remarkable that the four interior planets 
are comparatively 
small bodies, while 
the four outer planets 
are very large bodies. 
The physical differ 
ences in other re 
spects between th 
group formed by 
Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars, and 
the group formed by 
Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Nep- 
tune, are also signi- 
ficant. Not only are 
these latter bodies 
much more huge 
than the former, but 
their structure is 
essentially different. 

Che four inner 
planets are objects 
which, for our- present 
purpose, may be regarded as typified by 
the earth. ‘They appear to be to a great 
extent solid globes, the total mass of each 
atmosphere being quite inconsiderable in 
comparison with the great mass of the globe 
which it surrounds. But the four outer 
planets are evidently bodies very different 
from the earth in their physical nature. 
They cannot be regarded as solid globes 
covered with an atmosphere whose total 
amount is insignificant relatively to the solid 
globe within. These outer giant planets have 
atmospheres which certainly form a very large 
part of the entire orb. Indeed, it may well 
be doubted whether any portions whatever of 
the giant planets are to be regarded as solid 
in the same sense in which we think of the 
earth as a solid body. 
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Of these four outer planets there is one 
which is specially accessible to our observa 
tions. Jupiter is greater than either Saturn, 
Uranus, or Neptune, and therefore on that 
account alone it would obviously be easier 
to observe Jupiter than any of the other 
three, even if they all had been at equal 
distances from us. Jupiter is indeed so vast 
that if the other planets of our system had 
all been rolled together into one their united 
volume would not be so great as is that of 
Jupiter. But Jupiter also happens to be 


much nearer to the earth than are any of 


the other great planets. It therefore follows, 
fora double reason, that this vast globe offers 
to the terrestrial astronomer a surpassingly 
interesttng object 
whose details he can 
examine under ex- 
ceptional advantages. 

We may first put 
down some numerical 
facts with regard to 


this splendid globe 
and the track in 
which it moves. Like 
all the other planets, 
Jupiter, of course, re- 
volves in an elliptic 
path around the cen- 
tral luminary. The 


the great planet from 
the sunis 482,000,000 
miles. The course 
which he follows is, 
therefore, rather more 
than five times as 
great in diameter as is the path pursued by 
the earth. The elliptic track of Jupiter, how- 
ever, departs appreciably from the circular 
form, inasmuch as we sometimes find the 
distance of the planet from the sun to be as 
great as 5°45, and sometimes as little as 4°95, 
if in each case we take the average distance 
from the earth to the sun as the unit. 

The most favourable circumstances for 
observing the planet will be found when the 
earth lies directly between the sun and 
Jupiter, while at the same time the earth is 
at its greatest possible distance and Jupiter 
at its least possible distance from the sun. 
But even on the rare occasions when these 
conditions are fulfilled Jupiter must still be 
nearly four times as far from the earth as the 
earth is from the sun, 


PLANET JUPITER, 


the dimensions of 


average distance of 
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It is a rule in the celestial movements 
that the more distant is the track of a 
planet from the sun, the slower is the pace 
at which the orb moves forward on its 
mighty journey. The earth has to hurry on 
at the rate of eighteen miles a second in 
order to accomplish its journey round the 
sun within the allotted year. But Jupiter, 
though it has a much longer circuit to 
accomplish, is much more leisurely in its 
procedure. ‘The great planet, in fact, moves 
only eight miles in each second. This no 
doubt seems a_ very high speed when 
measured by our ordinary standards of 
velocity, such as those possessed by express 
trains or rifle bullets. There is, however, 
another way of judging of the speed of a 
planet which is perhaps more appropriate to 
the case than any comparison with the move- 
ments of relatively small objects like railway 
trains or rifle bullets. Let us think of the 
time that Jupiter would require to move 
through the length of his own diameter. 
The equatorial diameter of the planet is 
87,500 miles, being about eleven times 
that of the earth. As Jupiter moves eight 
miles per second, or about 480 miles a 
minute, it is easy to see that the 
planet requires a period of not less than 
three hours to move through a distance 
equal to its own diameter. Looked at in 
this way the speed of Jupiter seems slow 
enough. We should not consider a missile 
to be moving quickly which required three 
hours to advance through a distance equal 
to its own length. 

One of the most remarkable features con- 
nected with the great planet is the abnor 
mally high speed at which he rotates around 
his axis. Notwithstanding the huge bulk of 
Jupiter we find that he requires much less 
time to accomplish a revolution than does 
the earth. For while our globe takes about 
twenty-four hours to complete each turn, we 
see that Jupiter goes round in less than half 
the same time. Indeed, the period of rota- 
tion of the great planet is not more than 
ghrs. 55%min. With this rapid spin about 
his axis another remarkable feature of the 
planet is connected. 

It is obvious to anyone who looks at Jupiter 
through a good telescope that the form of 
the planet is not circular. The great orb is 
bulged out at the Equator and it is flattened 
at the poles. The figure of the earth, it will 
be remembered, manifests a feature of the 
same kind. But the departure from the 
circular outline is much more pronounced 
in the great planet than in our own earth. 


This certainly depends upon the high speed 
at which Jupiter revolves. The planet, not 
being made of solid materials, but rather of 
substances which for the present we may 
speak of as pliant, gradually yields to the 
centrifugal action connected with its rapid 
rotation. The equatorial regions are conse- 
quently bulged out, and thus the characteristic 
form of Jupiter finds its explanation. 

The most noteworthy feature of Jupiter, as 
well as of each of the other exterior planets, 
is the apparently gaseous character which 
they exhibit. In this respect they are sharply 
contrasted with the robust globes of which 
our earth is the type. This point is so 
fundamental that unless it be understood the 
actual appearance of the great planet will 
hardly be intelligible. 

Among the most remarkable achievements 
of astronomers an important place must be 
assigned to their discovery of the weights of 
the planets. At first it might seem a problem 
of almost insuperable difficulty to ascertain 
the tons, or rather the myriads of tons, of 
matter in a globe situated at such a distance 
from the earth as is the planet Jupiter. But 
the fact is that such a problem can be solved 
with all needful accuracy. We now know 
the mass of the planet Jupiter certainly to 
within the hundredth part, and probably to 
within the thousandth of its total amount. 
It seems useless for our purpose to express 
this weight in billions of tons; it will 
suffice if we compare the weight of Jupiter 
with the weight of the earth. The result is 
that we find Jupiter weighs as much as 310 
bodies would do if each of them had the 
same mass as the earth. 

But though, no doubt, this illustrates in 
an impressive manner the great mass of the 
biggest pianet of our system, yet from other 
points of view it seems a matter of surprise 
that the mass of Jupiter should not have 
turned out to be even greater than is thus 
indicated. For knowing the average diameter 
of Jupiter, as well as that of the earth, it can 
be shown by a little calculation that, so far 
as bulk is concerned, no fewer than 1,230 
globes, each as large as the earth, should 
be rolled together into one to form a single 


globe as big as Jupiter. Here, then, 
we find a_ remarkable contrast between 


the great planet and our earth. If 
the two globes had been composed in the 
same manner and of like materials, then as 
Jupiter was 1,230 times as large as our 
earth it would be necessary that it should 
have been also 1,230 times as heavy. It 
would be obvious, for instance, that if of two 
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globes of cast-iron one was 1,230 times as 
large as another, then the weights of the two 
globes would also be in the same proportion 
But what we actually find is that, though 
Jupiter 1s 1,230 times as big as the earth, 
yet he is only 310 times as heavy. It is thus 
plain that the great planet possesses only a 
quarter of the weight that it would have been 
entitled to 1f it had materials 
of the same kind and in the same physical 
condition as the materials of which the earth 
is made. ‘This is an instructive result, inas 
much as it shows us plainly that Jupiter 
must be a globe of a totally different nature 
from this earth on which we dwell. 

At first it might be supposed that the great 
planet was built out of materials not 
known to us on this earth, and whose density 


been made of 


some 


was much below that 
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is very hot, hotter, indeed, than molten tron 
though the temperature of the surface of our 
globe is now but little mmfluenced by th 
internal heat. On the hand, the sun 
is not only extremely hot in the interior, 
but the outer regions of the great luminary 
are obviously ina state of fierce incandes 
cence. Let us imagine the condition of a 
globe somewhat intermediate in condition 
between the earth and the sun Let us 
suppose it hot enough at the surface to trans 
form any water into steam, though not hot 
enough to make solid matter glow with 
any visible light as a sun-like body. In 
this way we might produce a globe which 
would apparently possess the same physical 
character as Jupiter. In such a body the 
quantity of matter in the vaporous form 
would swell the bulk 
of the globe in com 


other 





of the actual el 
ments out of which 
earth has been 
formed. But it has 
been the triumph of 
modern 


our 


science to 


have demonstrated 
by the help of the 
spectros¢ ope that 
the elementary sub 
stances of which the 
sun and even the 


constituted 
essentially — the 
the 
which our 


Stars are 
are 
same as sub 
stances of 
earth is composed 


his being admitted, 





we are now very clos 





a colder globe whi h 
might contain quite 
as large an amount 
f actual material. 
In this consideration 
we can no doubt 
find the reason why 
Jupiter, though only 
310 times as heavy 
as the earth, is cer 
tainly 1,230 times as 
large. Jupiter has 
certainly very much 
more internal heat 
than our globe. The 
parts of the 
great planet consist 


( 


outer 








to the explanation of 
the remarkable 
parity between the 
bulk of tl 
The re cannot be 
much 


understood 


dis From a Phot 
1 giant planet and its weight. 
the least doubt that Jupiter 
than the earth. It 
must be that in this statement 
lam not referring to the heat derived from 
the sun. In so far as that is 
Jupiter receives much less heat than the earth, 
only considering sun heat 


hotter 


iS Very 


concerned, 


so that if we were 
we should find that Jupiter was much colder 
than the earth. It indeed, be shown 
that the share of which arrive at 
such a distance as that at which Jupiter is 
about the twenty-fifth part of 


‘| he 


can, 
Sunbeams 


placed is only 
the share of sunbeams which we enjoy. 


heat of Jupiter to which I now refer is of 
quite a different kind. It 
as internal heat. 

We believe that the interior of the earth 


is what is known 


vi 
lent by Professor Hol 





of layers of dense 
vapour thousands of 
miles in_ thickness, 
which have increased the bulk of Jupiter 
enormously without adding to his weight in 
anything like the same proportion. 

will explain the 
peculiar aspect which Jupiter presents to the 
observer. It is obvious that in the great 
planet the astronomer finds before him an 
object of a widely different character from 
the earth on which he stands, or from such 
moon and the planet Mars. 
The telescope shows the features on these 
objects to be of a permanent character. The 
craters and mountains on the moon are 
evidently solid, and time reveals little or no 
change in them. It is perhaps not quite so 
true to say that the features of Mars are 
permanent. But the fact that charts of Mars 
have been prepared and that the leading 


len, formerly of the Lick Observatory 


These considerations 


bodies as the 


parison with that of 
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objects thereon can always be recognised 
shows us that this planet is to be regarded in 
many essential respects as a solid body like 
our earth. A map of Jupiter depicts, how- 
ever, a very different scene. With the excep- 
tion to be presently noted we do not find on 
the great planet any permanent feature. 
Marks of various kinds there are, no doubt. 
But most of these have but little more.perma- 
nence than is possessed by the clouds on our 
own sky. ‘The marks by which Jupiter’s sur- 
face is diversified are but little more than our 
views of the clouds which so thickly surround 
him. No doubt an observer in the depths 
of space who was endeavouring to survey our 
earth would find at all times that a large 
part of the surface of our globe was effectually 
hidden from his scrutiny by clouds. But we 
must suppose that with due patience he 
would be able to seize a moment when each 
tract that he desired to inspect was free from 
cloud, so that by careful watching he would 
doubtless succeed in the lapse of time in 
obtaining some fair notion of the geographical 
conditions of our globe. But the clouds on 
Jupiter are so much more dense than the 
clouds which encompass our earth that we 
are never able to ob- 
tain any view of what 
Jupiter below its 
clouds may be like. 

Chere are objects 
on Jupiter which, 
though hardly to be 
described as_per- 
manent features of 
the planet, yet still 
sufficiently 
long to enable them 
to be observed for 
months, or, in at 
least one case, for 
years. Let us sup- 
pose that the atten- 
tion of the astro 
nomer has been 
concentrated on 
some mark of this 
kindwhich possesses 
the necessary quali- 
ties of sharpness 


subsist 


and definiteness to 
admit of accurate 
observation. The 
chosen point is 
watched as it seems 
to move across the 
planet, or, rather, is 
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globe in consequence of the planet’s rotation. 
After the object has made its first appearance 
at one edge of the planet, a period of five 
hours will suffice to convey it across the 
visible disc and to allow it to disappear by 
retreating to the other side. For another 
period of five hours the selected mark will 
be upon that side of the planet which is 
averted from the observer, and therefore, 
of course, it will not be seen. In due 
time it will, however, make its reappearance 
at the visible side of Jupiter and will again 
move across the disc, only to disappear when 
the margin is again reached. ‘Time after 
time this observation may be repeated, and 
at last, after some hundreds of revolutions 
have been accomplished, the period required 
for the planet to make one complete turn 
about its axis is determined with all desirable 
accuracy. 

here are several marks on the great globe 
which are available for this purpose, and 
thus we have what might seem at first many 
different methods of discovering the exact 
period which ‘the globe requires for one 
revolution. Of course, if these different 
marks had all been engraved upon a solid 
object and were 
permanent features 
on that object, then 
the period of rota- 
tion as determined 
by any one mark 
could not be differ- 
ent from that deter- 
mined by any other 
mark. Judge, there- 
fore, of the surprise 
with which astro- 
nomers found that 
the period of the 
planet Jupiter as 
determined by some 
of these marks 
differed from that 
which was indicated 
by others. 

We are indebted 
to many careful ob- 
servers for having 
contributed to this 
curious result; but 
I may specially 
acknowledge the 
very interesting dis- 
cussion of the sub- 
ject which has 
been given by Mr. 
Stanley Williams 


JUPITER. 
From a Photo. lent by Professor Holden, formerly of the Lick Observatory. 
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He has shown that we can divide the whole 
surface of the planet, both northern hemi- 
sphere and southern, into zones, charac 
terized by the different periods which are 
indicated by the marks they contain. If we 
were to judge of the period of the planet’s 
rotation by the spots near the Equator,. it 
would seem to rotate in ghrs. 50min. 20sec. 
If, however, we take zones at some 
distance from the Equator, north or 
south, the period indicated would be about 
five minutes longer. ‘To this statement 
there is, however, one very remarkable 
exception. There is a zone in the northern 
hemisphere where the marks, 
requiring a longer time than suffices for a 
rotation at the Equator, accomplish their 
journey in a shorter time, the period being 
about a minute and a half less. The expla- 
nation of these several varieties in the 
periods as indicated by different spots is 
indeed a remark 
one. It 
that be- 
sides the gene ral 
movement of the 
planet as a whole 


able 
proves 


there must be 
special currents 
in the different 


zones parallel to 
the Equator. A 
mark which we 
observe is thus 
not alone carried 
round by the 
general motion 
which belongs to 
the planet as a 
whole, but it is 
also affected by 
the particular 
current circling 
round the planet 
in that zone in 
which the mark 
It would thus seem that round the 
Equator of Jupiter a current hurries on- 
wards in the direction in which the planet 
is itself moving, and that owing to this 
current any object associated with it will 
be so swept along that it completes a revolu- 
tion round the planet in five minutes less than 
the spots would do which lie in the tem- 
perate latitudes north and south. As already 
intimated, however, the movement in the 
zone which lies between 2o0deg. and 24deg. 
north latitude is even more rapid than in the 
equatorial current, and therefore, of course, 


lies. 
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JUPITER—SHOWING THE GREAT RED SPOT, 
Drawn by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observatory 
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much more rapid than in the zones which lie 
adjoining it to the north and south. ‘These 
currents of gaseous or vaporous material on 
the great planet open up questions of much 
interest for future investigation. 

The most remarkable feature of the great 
planet during recent times has undoubtedly 
been the great red spot which is the one mark 
on Jupiter that may be said to possess some 
permanence. We are specially indebted to 
that assiduous astronomer, Mr. Denning, for 
having brought together the various facts 
relative to this remarkable object. It would 
seem that attention was first specially 
directed to a notable reddish mark on Jupiter 
in 1878, and from that time to the present it 
has been constantly present on the great globe, 
though its hue, as well as its distinctness, has 
varied from time to time. One of the most 
enigmatical circumstances connected with the 
great red spot is that its period of rotation 
has perceptibly 
lengthened. In 
1879 the period 
was ghrs. 55min. 
34°2sec., while at 
the present time 
the period is cer 
tainly six seconds 
longer. It is 
difficult to under- 
stand this change 
if, as has been 
supposed, this 
particular object 
was some portion 
of the more solid 
interior of the 
planet which pro- 
truded itself into 
visibility through 
the surrounding 
layers of atmo- 
sphere. Mr. 
Williams, in call 
ing attention to 
the fact that the surrounding matter on the 
planet moves faster than the red spot, speaks 
of the latter as an “island” protruding 
through the current, which rushes to it and 
round it at the rate of about sixteen miles 
an hour. 

The beautiful system of moons of which 
Jupiter is the centre is connected in a 
remarkable manner with the history of 
astronomy. The four well-known satellites 
lie just on the confine which divides objects 
which are visible to the unaided eye from 
objects which require telescopic assistance to 
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render them visible. The discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter was one of the earliest 
fruits of Galileo’s newly-invented telescope. 
The possessor of even the smallest tele- 
scope can derive much pleasure from 
repeating Galileo’s famous observation and 
watching the exquisite system of four moons. 
Their movements and changes are so rapid 
that the relative positions of Jupiter and his 
attendants offer endless variety. The inner- 
most of the four satellites makes a complete 
circuit round Jupiter in less than two days, 
while even the outer of the four does not 
require quite so much as seventeen days. We 
thus see that the periods in which these lunar 
attendants of Jupiter complete each of their 
revolutions are much less than the period 
required by our own satellite for its leisurely 
performance. The distance of our moon from 
the earth’s centre is not quite so great as the 
distance from the centre of Jupiter to the 
nearest of his moons. The notable fact that 
Jupiter’s first satellite can accomplish in less 
than a couple of days a journey round an 
orbit actually greater than that which the 
moon requires a month for completing is 
due, of course, to the vast mass of Jupiter. 
The greater the mass of the planet the more 
rapidly does a satellite revolve if the distances 
in each case be the same. Indeed, it is by 
the circumstances of the satellite’s motion 
that we have the means of discovering the 
mass of the planet. 

Features which make the satellites of 
Jupiter of special interest to the observer are 
found in their eclipses. Indeed, the first 
satellite has to submit to an eclipse at every 
revolution. The frequently recurring dis- 
appearances of a satellite by its plunge into 
the shadow of Jupiter, followed in due course 
by its emergence, afford most interesting 
material for the student of the heavens. 
The careful observer will also frequently be 
gratified by noting the transit of the satellite 
across the surface of the planet, and upon 
this same background the shadow of the 
satellite will be seen as a_sharply-marked 
deep black spot. As to the sizes of these 
four companions to Jupiter, the first proceed- 
ing outwards from the planet is about the 
same size as the moon. ‘The other three 
satellites are all larger, the third being the 
greatest of all. 

Owing to the remoteness of the satellites, 
it can hardly be expected that we shall ever 
be able to learn much with regard to their 
actual character as physical globes. We are, 
however, indebted to Professor E. E. Barnard 
for an interesting observation which has 
73. 
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certainly brought to light some details with 
regard to the structure of the innermost of 
these objects. We have the more satisfact on 
in mentioning this as it may be taken as an 
illustration of one of the most delicate tele- 
scopic observations made by a consummate 
observer. On November roth, 1893, the 
transit of the first satellite over the face of 


the planet was observed with the great 
telescope of the Lick Observatory, and 
a photograph then taken showed both 
the satellite and its shadow, a_ portion 
of the latter being hidden behind the 
satellite. In intervals of specially “fine 
seeing” the globe of the satellite stood 


out distinctly in a circular form, and it was 
then perceived that “this little attendant ” 
on Jupiter has distinct polar caps that are 
dusky like those of Jupiter and that it has a 


bright equatorial belt, as bright as the 
brightest portion of Jupiter’s surface. The 
conclusion is at once suggested that the 


satellite also rotates on an axis nearly perpen- 
dicular to its orbit, as Jupiter itself does. 

We are indebted to the same skilful 
astronomer, using the same superb refractor 
of thirty-six inches aperture, for one of the 
most interesting discoveries which have been 
made during the century in adding to the 
known members of the solar system. 

On September gth, 1892, Professor Barnard 
was engaged in a careful study of the en- 
virons of Jupiter with the great equatorial of 
the Lick Observatory. He perceived on this 
occasion a very small star-like object which, 
as he says, must certainly have been as faint 
as a star of the thirteenth magnitude, and 
probably much less. Of course, it might 
have been quite possible that the star-like 
object was really a star, in which case it 
would be only one of the unnumbered host 
of minute points which, though they may 
and doubtless do much - intrinsic 
interest, are still so entirely beyond our 
range that we are obliged to pass them 
without special notice. But Professor 
Barnard thought that this star-like point 
might really be an attendant of the great 
planet, and accordingly he submitted it to a 
careful scrutiny. Let us first of all see how 
the satellite, if such it should really prove, 
might be discriminated from a star. Its 
appearance would afford no reliable indica- 
tion. It would utterly beyond the 
capability of even the great Lick equa- 
torial itself to pronounce from the appear- 
ance of the little object whether it was, 
indeed, a satellite to the planet or a star. 
In the former ¢ase it would merely be an 
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the little object that Professor Bar- 
nard essayed to discover its real 
character. With the help of a 
certain appliance possessed by every 
good telescope it was possible to 
measure carefully the distance from 
the star-like point to the adjacent 
edge of the great planet. This 
distance would no doubt change 
whether the little object were a star 
or whether it were a satellite. The 
character the changes would, 
however, be widely different in the 
two cases. Had the point been a 
star it would have been left behind 
altogether in a few hours, while if 
it were a satellite it would certainly 
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object rendered visible by the sunlight 
which falls upon it. In the latter case it 


would be itself a sun, only, perhaps, a 
hundred thousand or a million times as far 
off as Jupiter. But this difference in physical 
constitution, profound though it be, could 
not be detected by the telescope in so far as 
mere appearance is concerned. ‘The test 
which Professor Barnard applied depended 
on the movements of the body. This may 
need a few words of explanation, as it so 
happens that in the present case the matter 
is a little complicated. 

The most obvious method of proving that 
the older satellites of Jupiter are not stars is 
derived from the fact that they accompany 
Jupiter in his great orbital movement. In 
addition to this grand progress which they 
share in common with the great planet they 
also perform their revolutions around him. 
The satellites and the stars in the back- 
ground are thus sharply contrasted by the 
circumstance that the satellites advance night 
after night with the planet, so that though 
their situations, relative to each other and to 
the great globe, may be continually altering, 
yet they always 
remain in his 
vicinity. The 
stars, on the 
other hand, are, 
of course, left 
behind the 
planet sweeps on 
night after night, 
bearing along the 
system of satel- 
lites. It was, 


as 


therefore, by the 
movements of 
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advance with Jupiter, though with 
an independent motion of its own 
around the planet. It was soon seen that 


the latter was indeed the case. Professor 
Barnard was so fortunate as to observe 
the new object on three consecutive 


nights—namely, the gth, roth, and r1th of 
September, 1892. Several times on each 
night the relative positions were carefully 
measured. The movements of the little 
body were found to be so rapid that the 
alterations in its place were quite perceptible 
in measurements made at intervals not ex- 
ceeding a few minutes. The accumulated 
observations speedily cleared away certain 
doubtful points that had at first arisen, and 
the existence of this new companion to 
Jupiter had been established as one of the 
leading telescopic discoveries of the century. 

This fifth satellite is so minute that, 
just as the four older satellites lie within the 
reach of the most ordinary telescopes, so 
this last object demands the utmost power of 
the very best instrument. Indeed, it may be 
said that, if one of the older satellites were to 
be crushed into a thousand equal fragments, 
any one of those fragments would be larger 
than the fifth satellite of Jupiter. The 
grandest object 
on the planetary 
system is thus 
attended not only 
by that superb 
retinue of four 
older moons, so 
worthy of the 
dignity of the 
great orb, but 
also by a page 
of appropriately 
minute dimen- 
sions. 























E have some wonderful words 
in the English language, and 
the word “stall” is one of 
When we are told, as 
been told, that a 
sign may mean a 
according to the 


I have 
Chinese 
different words, 





dozen 
context, and a Chinese word, or sound, may 
be written by a dozen (or twenty, or forty) 


different signs, according to all sorts of 
things, then we laugh at the outlandishness 
of it all, and wonder how in the world the 
unhappy heathens understand each other. 
We laugh because we forget, for the moment, 
the ancient anecdote of the Frenchman who 
complained of a cow in his box—which any 
intelligent medical practitioner should have 
instantly understood as a cough in the chest 
—and the other anecdote, just as old, of the 
other Frenchman (or the same-—-it doesn’t 
matter) who was amazed to discover that a 
Christmas-box wasn’t a box at all, but a_half- 
crown, and who, being told that somebody 
had given another a box on the ear, examined 
the ear very carefully, but couldn’t find the 
box. That same Frenchman—or say a China- 
man, if you like, for the sake of variety 














—could never guess what this article 
was about from the title. The respected 
reader, true-born Englishman as he may 
be, has perhaps expected information on the 
stalls in a theatre ; but he should remember 
that THE STRAND MAGAZINE is not a 
theatrical publication. Perhaps he thought 
to learn something about the stalls in a 
stable, or even the headsiall that a horse 
wears, because he forgot that this is not a 
sporting periodical. He may even have antici- 
pated something about the prebendal stalls 
in a cathedral, though he really ought to 
know that this is not an ecclesiastical journal. 
And if he expects to read about the person 
called a “stall” who screens:a pickpocket in 
business hours—well, really now, has he any 
right to consider this a thieves’ journal ? 

No doubt a good deal might be written 
about all these sorts of stalls, if some other 
fellow did it. Personally, I don’t understand 
much about them. And speaking of not 
understanding stalls, what is a stalled ox, 
exactly ? That isa thing I understand less 
than all the stalls together. But this by the 
way. The sort of stalls I know something 
about stand on trestles or wheels, and the 
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sort of things that stand on the stalls are 


numberless. There are some things, how- 


ever, that used to stand on stalls in the 
days of my youth that I can no longer 
find there. Gingerbread, for instance. I 


don't think you can buy gingerbread any- 
where now, and the last time I saw it in a 
shop, some years ago, it was in the most un- 
interesting rectangular shape possible, and 
wholly lacking the gilt that once gave it so 
aristocratic an appearance. On the old 
gingerbread stall you could buy a pig, a 
donkey, a tiger, a man, an elephant—all 
made of gingerbread and all beautifully gilt, 
and the elephant with two lucifer matches 
for tusks; and it was wonderful to observe 
the varied flavours that the gingerbread 
derived from the different shapes—not to 
mention the matches. I positively assert 
at I could imagine a distinct 
crackling in the pig if I shut my eyes very 
tight ; and as to the tiger and the elephant, 
there was never such a flavour of hunting in 
the jungle and grilling the quarry at a camp 
fire as I could get out of them—again with 
my eyes shut very tight. After which con 
fession it will not surprise you to learn that 
I always ate the man and the donkey with 
my eyes wide open. 

Mem. of sudden recollection: all their 
eyes were made of caraway comfits—a stony 
little pebble of a sweetmeat with a seed in 
it. It was not until I learned to spell that I 
got rid of the notion that they somehow 
derived their name from carrying away my 
comfort by breaking my teeth. 

But I sadly miss the gingerbread stall, and 
the prosperous-looking man with the money- 
bag under his white apron who kept it. 
Surely a// the gingerbread stall-keepers can’t 
have made their fortunes? Here’s an offer 
to stimulate enterprise. I’li buy five shil- 
lingsworth of the first gilt gingerbread I see 
on a stall, and eat the lot—barring the 
caraway comfits and the lucifer matches, 
which I will return to the stall-keeper as a 
bonus. 

I think I must have bought, and 
everything ever sold on a stall, except old 
boots and some of the swarm of infallible 
medicines. Everything except these—and, 
I think I should add, a petticoat, a thing 
sold in large numbers in many markets. 
You know the corn-cure stall, of course ? 
There was one not so long ago—perhaps it 
is there now—near the cattle market beyond 
King’s Cross. ‘“ William the Corn-curer,” the 
proprietor styled himself, and the name wes 
displayed in large letters over his triumphing 
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head and the very bad hat that covered it. 
The stuff was a green and greasy substance, 
which no doubt did very little harm, except 
when you smelt it ; it cost a penny, and you 
might have done worse things with your 
penny—swallowed it, for instance But 
William very confident. ‘ Now then, 
now then, now then!” he would cry. “’Ere 
is a novelty which has been tried for forty 
year an’ done better every month. The 
King of Proosia an’ the Emperor of Roosia 
might envy any o’ you ladies an’ gents the 
opportunity I now offer you free gracious 
Ho yus! Hoyus! Hoyus! Hi, hi! Any 
lady in this ’ere company as suffers from 
corns, warts, bunions, or enlargements of the 
big toe—any lady as will perjooce her corn, 
wart, bunion, or enlargement of the big toe 
on this ’ere little table a-standing before me, 
the same I will treat free gracious with my 
world-famed philosophical preparation of 
botanical an’ geological medica-medica é¢e-fore 
the very respectable company now assembled 
What? None of ye got a corn, wart, bunion, 
or enlargement of the big toe? Then 
you must be old customers 0’ mine, every 
one of yer, come to buy my world-famous 


was 


preparation for somebody else. A penny 
only! One single penny! Sold for the 
benefit of sufferin’ ‘umanity for a single 


copper penny! ‘This ’ere philosophical pre- 
paration for one penny—the same which 
Sir Frederick Treves would charge King 
Edward the Seventh fifty guineas a time for 
if he knew the secret o’ manufactor—which ’e 
don’t. Sold again to a lady with no bunions 
of her own, for a penny, a solitary dee! If 
one application of my celebrated preparation 
don’t cure—if the distressin’ symptoms ain’t 
vanished in the mornin’—if a single dab o’ 
the botanical an’ geological preparation don’t 
make you dance for joy—why, then, you can 
try another dab! Apenny! A penny only! 
Mind you, I’m not one o’ them parties as 
comes ‘ere to deceive the sufferin’ public, 
promisin’ all sorts o’ things as will lead to 
disappointment. Not me. I don’t claim 
that this ’ere philosophical preparation ’Il 
cure consumption, rickets, an’ smoky chim- 
neys, nor convert into a perambulator a 
foldin’ bedstead, like as you might easy be 
persuaded by some vulgar impostors. No! 
All I says is,*that it is the most uniquest 
invention of the Christian airy, an’ will take 
the warts off a brass pump-handle, such is 
its marvellious philosophical power. A 
penny again! One copper penny! No 
objections to silver, an’ gold not refused !” 

I think I have punctuated that speech 
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purely from habit. William himself never 
condescended to such triviality, but reeled 
off the whole thing like one sentence, with- 
out stopping to take breath. And I think 
he was the only patterer I ever encountered 
who pronounced the word “penny” as you 
and I do. Some call it a “pinny,” others a 
“nanny”; but the general fashion favours 
“wan punnee!” 

‘That is what the trotter-seller usually calls 
it. ‘Two legs o’ mutton for wan punnee !” 
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is a cry I remember well. It can 
heard in the remote fastnesses of Camden 
Town and the Borough, though the edge 
was worn off the ancient joke many years 
ago. In pursuit of my duty as an inquirer 
into things in general I have tried a sheep’s 
trotter, and I can most warmly recommend 
it to any person passionately fond of gristle. 
Personally, a passion for gristle is not one of 
my vices. My trotter, by the way, cost me a 
whole penny. The merchant explained that 
those at two a penny were all sold, and, 
moreover, that they were so very small that 
so haughty a nobleman as myself would 
disdain to appear in public with one. I 
suspected that astute tradesman of selling 
me a ha’porth of trotter and a ha’porth of 
gammon; but after trying the trotter I decided 
that on the whole I should have preferred a 
complete penn’orth of gammon, plain. 
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Trotters were a favourite article of food 
among the porters at Billingsgate not so 
long ago. There were two foreign Jews who 
kept stalls in opposition, and one of these 
tradesmen contrived to play his real or 
assumed ignorance of the English language 
to a tune of profit. ‘“ Dese on vat de ship 
do run, tree for two ha’pence each, two for 
tree ha’pence each!” was his announcement ; 
and it was left to the puzzled native to dis- 
cover what the exact price was, between the 
extremes of three a penny 
and two for threepence. 
As a result he pouched 
all sorts of prices without 
varying his song; and at 
the worst, if a cantanker 
ous customer insisted, he 
could sell at the lowest 
interpretation, still with a 
profit, doubtless. The 
opposition Jew was cau- 
tious and subtle. He 
apprehended possible 
trouble in the flagrant 
ambiguity of his com- 


petitor —and I have no 
doubt that trouble some- 
times came. So he con- 
tented himself with 
answering the repeated 
confusions of the other 
with a steady and _per- 


sistent ‘“‘Same dis side de 
vay — same dis side de 
vay!” I think it was the 
most cautious offer to nego- 
tiate “ without prejudice” 
I have ever run against. 

Pigs’ trotters, I have discovered, are more 
expensive than sheep’s—twice the price. 
But then you may go into a good restaurant 
and have the very thing offered you under 
the name of pied du porc &@ something or 
other at about eighteenpence. 

When T said I had tried everything sold 
on a stall except old boots and medicines, I 
meant to exclude also that mysterious red fluid 
called sarsaparilla wine. At fairs and market- 
places one sees a construction which it would 
be sacrilege to call a stall, a vast vermilion 
thing on wheels, speckled with brass taps and 
gilt decoration—something between a fire- 
engine and a Chinese joss-house. The taps 
exude the “wine,” and a careful inspection 
of the faces of the customers as they retired 
from the fray decided me long ago to post- 
pone my own. experiment. And then— 
then—I was one morning looking out from 
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my bedroom window in an inn which over- 
looked the site of a very busy fair. It was 
early, and the show-people were building 
their booths. The sarsaparilla-wine merchant 
was preparing, too. He had taken his joss- 
house to a convenient corner by a ditch, 
and he was filling up his machinery by the 
aid of a scarlet bucket with a gilt rim. When 
I was dressed and had finished my breakfast 
I strolled out and took a glance at that 
ditch ; and somehow that experiment got 
postponed again—indefinitely. 

The “sarsaparilla wine,” I believe, is held 
to combine the uses of a beverage with the 

















Personally, I have a 
Give me 
rather the blatant lecturer on therapeutics, 


delights of a medicine 
dislike for such compromises. 
mounted on a cart, with a chart of the 
digestive system and a row of bottles of the 
Universal Elixir. You know the scientist I 
mean, and you know with what indignation 
he would repudiate the inclusion of his 
establishment in an article on stalls. You must 


also know his chart, mounted on rollers like 
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a map, with the circulation of the blood very 
red, the alimentary system very blue, and the 
nervous system very black. ‘lhe scientist 
himself is very much in earnest, and he 
bangs his chart with an impassioned stick. 
“T am not ’ere to-night, ladies an’ gentle- 
men,” he says, “to delood you, nor to 
deceive you, nor to bamboozle you, nor to 
‘umbug you, nor to make up for scientific 
an’ medicinal ignorance by silly jokes an’ 
unphysiological nonsense. No! A _ hedu- 
cated man of drove out o’ the 
corrupt ring of registered practitioners by 
professional jealousy, an’ professional spite, 


science, 


an’ professional greed, I come free an’ open 
to show you all, to demonsterate to you, ’ow 
you are robbed, ’ow you are delooded, ’ow 
you are bamboozled an’ ’umbugged by the 
so called qualified doctors that fattens upon 
the infirmities of ’uman nature. Ladies an’ 
gentlemen, if you go to a doctor in a fashion- 
able square, with a brass plate on the door, 
for to be attended to, what does that doctor 
do? He charges you, that’s certain, an’ 
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that’s all that is certain, an’ all he thinks 
about. What else does he do? You dunno. 
He dunno. Nobody dunno. I’m sure Z 
dunno, an’ I dunno nobody else _ but 
what dunno. He gives you a bottle o’ 
stuff, p’raps, or a box o’ pills. Do ’e tell 
you what’s in that bottle o’ stuff, or what 
them pills is made of? Not’im. ’E won't 
tell you, an’ I don’t believe ’e knows ‘isself. 
Do ’e tell you what the haction ’ll be on the 
‘uman body? Not’im. ’E dunno that, an’ 
I’m sure ’e wouldn’t like me to tell you. 
But ’ere I ’ave a bottle o’ stuff, an’ ’ere I 
‘ave a pill; an’ I won’t take—no, not five 
hundred pound if you offered it for either 
of ’em till I’ve explained clear what the 
haction is of them two unrivalled remedies. 
I ’ave ’ere a correck view of the ’ole digestive 
system, an’ a view of the blood system, an’ 
a view of the nervous system; the three 
medicinal systems which, if I didn’t exactly 
discover ’em myself—an’ I won’t deny but 
what I came very close to it—nevertheless 
are very near as important as some o’ the 
things I ad discover. Well, ladies an’ 
gentlemen, we'll take the digestive system. 
Supposin’ an affection of the digestive 
system, such as gashtric fever, typhoid, 
indigestion, alimental stultification, or even 
the common an’ very prevalent casus belli, 
commonly called stomach-ache. Having 
took the mixture, or the pill, as the 
case may be, in the ordinary way in the 
trappum osculatum, or mouth, it passes, as 
you will perceive, into the digestive system ; 
an’ ’avin’ arrived there, an’ remainin’ there, 
an’ bein’ there, why there it is! There it is, 
in the precise spot wanted, and it exercises 
a beneficent, emollient, dulciferous, sopori- 
ferous, remedial cure in a way which it 
would take a week to explain in a scientific 
manner, which you wouldn’t understand. 
So much for the digestive system, which you 
will now comprehend so thoroughly that I 
need not explain it further. Ah, but, says 
you, very properly, s’pose the trouble is in 
the nervous system or the circulation o’ the 
blood, what then? It is then, ladies an’ 
gentlemen, that my world-renowned elixir 
and igstrornary pill prove their incon—test- 
able superiority over the morbiferous, pesti- 
ferous nostrums and paternostrums of the 
so-called profession. Absorbed first, in the 
usual manner, by the “rappum faterum, they 
pass into the digestive system, which is 
coloured blue, till they arrive at the ne plus 
ultra, or outer wall of the stomach, or 
panarium, and then, witha saltatory gambado, 
which is the peculiar property of their most 


expensive ingredient, they pass, per sa/tum, 
or, as you might say, cum grano sa/is, into the 
nervous system, which is coloured black, or 
into the circulation o’ the blood, which is 
coloured red, consekins o’ the red corpuscles 
predominating in the proportion of fifty to 
one, which is long odds, as I think you will 
agree, and proves a cure to be as good as 
certain with the very first dose. For you 
will observe that, it being fifty to one in 
favour of a cure with the first dose, it is fifty 
times fifty to one in favour of a certain cure 
with the second, as I once proved to Professor 
’uxley by the celebrated mathematical rule of 
tertium quid, or decimal rule o’ three, to AZs 
intense amazement. Now, then, just to show 
you, just to demonsterate to you that I am 
not in the least like the common so-called 
profession, I will proceed to sell this invalu- 
able mixture at the popular price of six- 
pence a bottle, bottle included. Pills, 
twopence. There is nothing to equal the 
mixture, as I have incon—testably proved to 
you, except the pills, and nothink in the ‘ole 
world like the pills except the mixture. And 
remember, ladies and gents, that if it is fifty 
to one bar none on a cure with the first dose 
of either, and two thousand five hundred to 
one on a cure with the second, there is 
nothing in this wonderful world about us that 
can withstand a dose of the pills and mixture 
combined. Thank you, mum, thank you. 
You too, mum? Here it is. Remember, 
I am not limitin’ you to one bottle—I am 
equally ready to sell two, an’ I do not object 
to sell a dozen to the same person. Now, 
then, for sixpence only !” 

I think I have written about whelk-stalls in 
another number of THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
in which I paid a tribute to the high moral 
qualities of the whelk and to its indomitable 
fortitude under misfortune. I also told the 
anecdote of the whelk accidentally run over 
by a waggon, and what the whelk-seller had 
to pay for the broken wheel. So that there is 
not much left to say here, except to rejoice 
that the whelk, with characteristic gristly 
obstinacy, still holds its place in the London 
streets; and most earnestly to recommend 
those in search of a new sensation to try 
whelks swallowed whole. They will get 
what they want. 

Bookstalls are going, going, but they are 
not yet gone. I mean, of course, the genuine 
stalls on barrows, not the hybrid imitations 
stuck in front of booksellers’ shops. You can 
find the real article in Farringdon Road, 
in Aldgate High Street, in High Street, 
Camden Town, in the Borough, and in other 
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shady nooks, I fear the barrow-stalls are 
not so profitable as once they were. I am 
sorry, partly on general grounds, but chiefly 
because the literary coster was so pleasant a 
contradiction. I like to have a classic re- 


commended to me in the husky tones and 
the dialect usually associated with bloaters. 


knowed by 


“’Leventh edition, sir, well 
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canoozers to be the rarest of all on ’em. 
Fine calf bindin’, with on’y one side of it 
gawn an’ a little bit o’ the other. All the 
pages in it, more or less, an’ on’y wants 
sortin’ out. They'd ‘ave a quid for it in 
Charing Crawse Road, but say a tanner 

well, fourpence, if that'll tempt yer!” ‘There 
is a copy of Blair’s Sermons, which I have 
been watching with fascinated interest for 
years, on a stall in Aldgate. I think I shall 
go down again to-morrow to see how it is 
getting on. I have promised myself to buy 
it some day—lI can have it for twopence, I 
know. But I am always risking losing the 
relic for the sheer enjoyment of observing 
the stall-keeper’s desperate efforts to get rid 
of it. It was a shilling once, when I first 
met it, and its owner contented himself with 
casually pushing it forward over the others 
clergyman stopped at the stall. 
Then it was ninepence, and he took to 
recommending it by word of mouth. I 
believe he drove one clergyman away for 
ever by suggesting, with incautious blunt- 
ness, that as all the sermons were precious 
long he might crib enough to last him his 
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“’ole nachral puff” by cutting each into 
three or four, “ an’ nobody ’ud spot the fake.” 
After that it got down to sixpence, and the 
indomitable tradesman took to recommend 
ing it generally as a_ great bibliographical 
rarity which would bring a vast price some 
day, in a sale. In its later and twopenny 
days he desperately represents it as a work 
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of reckless comicality, the title being part of 
the joke, a very suitable wedding present, 
and just the thing for a young man starting 
business as a doctor. 

Have you ever observed the wonderful 
pictorial embellishments of the Italian ice- 
cream stall? ‘Truly the Italians are an 
artistic nation. There is an ice-cream stall 
in Camden Town that I visit regularly, for 
the sake of the shipwreck painted on the 
side. ‘The terrible blue and white waves, of 
all sorts and kinds of jaggedness and curli- 
ness, stuck full of broken masts and spars 
like pins on a cushion, are enough to daunt 
the hardiest beholder, and must drive away 
many customers of tender nerves. ‘The 
wreck, a pathetically shapeless brown blob, is 
garnished with a yellow mast, very splintery 
at the top, to which clings a terrified and 
corpulent mariner, as big as the wreck and 
twice as pathetic. But the triumph of the 
work is the lightning. It is vermilion, and it 
spreads all over the composition in the most 
terrible and amazing streaks and twiddles, 
radiating from a large, solid mass just over 
the wreck. ‘The execution of that lightning 
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isa marvel. It can only have been done by 
corking up the paint in a glass bottle, and 
then shying the bottle, with great force, 
accurately into the middle of the picture. 
How any small boy can face that lightning, 
even in pursuit of ice-cream, astonishes me. 
But in pursuit of ice-cream the street boy is 
capable of anything. I have seen him sucking 
at it in January, with the London improved 
snow making the streets black and slimy. 

I have never been able to understand how 
the ice-cream stall-keeper makes his trade 
pay. The water, and the sour milk, and the 
mildewed flour are cheap enough, of course, 
and if that were all he used the profit would 
be handsome. But how can he find all the 
microbes for the money ? 

A kind of stall has appeared of late years 
in which the proprietor makes sweetstuff 
in full view of the purchasing public. It 
is a most astonishing conjuring trick, per- 


formed thus. Toffee is boiling in a 
large pot, and from time to time this 
toffee is poured out into a flat, shallow 
dish to cool. The performer, with the 
muscles of his more or less brawny arms 
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bared to above the elbows, grabs handfuls 
of this sticky, half-cooled toffee and hangs 
them on a nail. Once the stuff is on the 
nail the athlete in charge drags it out in a 
long rope till he has to loop it up and hang 
it over the nail again. So he goes on, 
dragging it out and looping it up, looping 
and dragging ; and, marvellous to tell, as he 
loops and drags the black stuff changes 
colour, grows gradually brown, then yellow, 
and at last white. So that by checking his 
gymnastics at various stages the exhibitor 
provides the material of multi-coloured 
sweets all out of one material. It is a 
great marvel, and I linger, fascinated, to 
watch the trick. But I don’t feel attracted 
to buy. Some old-fashioned prejudice of 
mine makes me prefer my toffee in its primi- 
tive state, before it is man-handled and 
wrestled with. But I admire and wonder, 
nevertheless, for the phenomenon is against 
all precedent. Anybody familiarly acquainted 
with the average hand of the average stall- 
keeper would be prepared to see anything 
white he handled grow black, but this reverse 
process—but there, never mind! 
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ROBABLY the next day would 
have been a greater success 1f 
Cyril had not been reading 
“The Last of the Mohicans.” 
The story was running in his 
head at breakfast, and as he 
took his third cup of tea he said, dreamily : 
“IT wish there were Red Indians in England 

not big ones, you know, but little ones, 
just about the right size for us to fight.” 

Everyone disagreed with him at the time, 
and no one attached any importance to the 
incident. But when they went down to the 
sand-pit to ask for a hundred pounds in two- 
shiiling pieces with Queen Victoria’s head on 
to prevent mistakes—which they had decided 
on after Jong discussion as a really reason- 
able wish that must turn out well—they found 
out that they had done it again. For the 
psammead, which was very cross and sleepy, 
said : 

Oh, don’t bother me. 
wish.” 

“T didn’t know it,” said Cyril. 

“Don’t you remember yesterday ?” said the 
sand fairy, still more disagreeably. “ You 
asked me to let you have your wishes wher- 
ever you happened to be, and you wished 
this morning, and you've got it.” 

“Oh, have we?” said Robert. 
is it?” 

“So you’ve forgotten,” said the psammead, 
beginning to burrow. “ Never mind, you'll 
know soon enough. And I wish you joy of 
it. A nice thing you’ve let yourselves in for.” 

“We always do, somehow,” said Jane, 
sadly. 
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And now the odd thing was that no one 
could remember anyone’s having wished for 
anything that morning. ‘The wish about the 
Red Indians had not stuck in anyone’s head. 
It was a most anxious morning. Everyone 
was trying to remember what had been 
wished for, and no one could, and everyone 
kept expecting something awful to happen 
every minute. It was most azitating ; they 
knew from what the psammead had said that 
they must have wished for something more 
than usually undesirable ; and they spent 
several hours in most agonizing uncertainty. 
It was not till nearly dinner-time that Jane 
tumbled over “ The Last of the Mohicans,” 
which had, of course, been left face down- 
wards on the floor, and when Anthea had 
picked her and the book up she suddenly 
said, “I know!” and sat down flat on the 
carpet. 

“Oh, Pussy, how awful! It was Indians 
he wished for—Cyril-—at breakfast ; don’t you 
remember? He said, ‘I wish there were Red 
Indians in England’—and now there are, 
and they’re going about scalping people all 
over the country, as likely as not.” 

“ Perhaps they’re only ir Northumberland 
and. Durham,” said Jane, soothingly. It was 
almost impossible to believe that it could 
really hurt people much to be scalped so far 
away as that. 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Anthea ; “ the 
sammyadd said we’d let ourselves in for a 
nice thing. That means they'll come ere. 
And suppose they scalped the Lamb ?” 

“Perhaps the scalping would come right 
again at sunset,” said Jane, but she did not 
speak so hopefully as usual. 

“Not it,” said Anthea; “the things that 
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grow out of the wishes don’t go. Look at 
the fifteen shillings. Pussy, I’m going to 
break something, and you must let me have 
every penny of money you've got. The 
Indians will come ere, don’t you see. That 
spiteful sammyadd as good as said so. You 
see what my plan is? Come on!” 

Jane did not see at all. But she followed 
her sister meekly into their mother’s bed- 
room. 

Anthea lifted down the heavy water-jug ; 
it had a pattern of storks and long grasses 
on it, which Anthea never forgot. She 
carried it into the dressing-room and care- 
fully emptied the water out of it into the 
bath ; then she took the jug back into 
the bedroom and dropped it on the floor. 
You know how a jug always breaks if 
you happen to drop it by accident? If 
you happen to drop it on purpose it 
is quite different. Anthea dropped that 
jug three times and it was as unbroken 
as ever, so at last she had to take her 
father’s boot-tree and break the jug with 
that in cold blood. It was heartless 
work. 

Next she broke open the missionary- 
box with the poker. Jane told her that 
it was wrong, of course; but Anthea 
shut her lips very tight and then said :— 

“Don’t be silly ; it’s a matter of life 
and death.” 

There was not very much in the 
missionary-box—only 
seven and fourpence — 
but the girls between 
them had nearly four 
shillings. This made 
over eleven shillings, as 
you will easily see. 

Anthea tied up the 
money in a corner of 
her pocket -handkerchief. 'S , 
“Come on, Jane,” she ‘f 
said, and ran down to the oe 
farm. She knew that the 
farmer was going into 
Rochester that afternoon. In fact, it had 
been arranged that he was to take the four 
children with him. ‘They had planned this 
in the happy hour when they believed that 
they were going to get that hundred pounds 
in two-shilling pieces out of the psammead. 
They had arranged to pay the farmer two 
shillings each for the ride. Now Anthea hastily 
explained to him that they could not go, but 
would he take Martha and the baby instead ? 
He agreed, but he was not pleased to get 
only half a crown instead of eight shillings. 





Then the girls ran home again. Anthea 
was agitated, but not flurried. When she 
came to think it over afterwards she could 
not help seeing that she had acted with the 
most far-seeing promptitude, just like a born 
general. She fetched a little box from her 
corner drawer, and went to find Martha, who 
was laying the cloth and not in the best of 
tempers. 

“Look here,” said Anthea. 
the toilet-jug in mother’s room.” 

“Just like you—always up to some 
mischief,” said Martha, dumping down a 
salt-cellar with a bang. 

“Don’t be cross, Martha, dear,” said 
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**NEXT SHE BROKE “PEN THE MISSIONARY-BOX 
WITH THE POKER.” 


Anthea. “I’ve got enough money to pay 
for a new one, if only you'll be a dear and 
go and buy it for us. Your cousins keep a 
china-shop, don’t they? And I would like 
you to get it to-day, in case mother comes 
home to-morrow. You know she said she 
might, perhaps.” 

“But you're all going into town your- 
selves,” said Martha. 

“We can’t afford to if we get the new 
jug,” said Anthea, “ but we'll pay for you to 
go if you'll take the Lamb ; and I say, Martha, 
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‘ook here, Vl give you my Liberty box if 
you'll go. Look! it’s most awfully pretty, all 
inlaid with real silver and ivory and ebony, 
like King Solomon’s temple.” 

Martha; “no, Z don’t want 
your box, miss. What you want is to get 
the precious Lamb off your hands for the 
Don’t you go for to think I don’t 


“T see,” said 


alternoon. 
see through you.” 

rhis was so true that Anthea longed to 
Martha had no 
much. But 


deny it at 
business to 
she held her tongue. 

Martha set down the bread with 
a bang that made it jump off its 
trencher. 

“TI do want the jug 
got,” said Anthea, softly. 
“You will go, won't 
you ?’ 

“Well, just for this 
once, I don’t mind ; but, 
mind you 
don’t get into 
none of your 
outrageous 
mischief while 
I’m gone 
that’s all!” 

“ He’s going 
earlier than he 
thought,” said 
Anthea, 
eagerly. 
‘You'd better 
hurry and get 


once, 
know so 


dressed. Do 
put on that 
lovely purple 


frock, Martha, 
and the hat 
with the pink 
COPNTIOWENS. * iss ee 
Jane’ll finish 

laying the cloth, and I’ll wash the Lamb and 
get him ready.” 

As she washed the unwilling Lamb and 
hurried him into his best clothes, Anthea 
peeped out of the window from time to 
time ; so far all was well—she could see no 
Red Indians. When, with a rush and a 
skurry, and some deepening of the damask 
of Martha’s complexion, she and the Lamb 
had been got off, Anthea drew a deep breath. 

“ Ffe’s safe!” she said, and to Jane’s 
horror flung herself down on the floor and 
burst into floods of tears. Jane did not 
understand at all how a person could be so 
brave and like a general, and then suddenly 
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give way and go flat like an air-balloon when 
you prick it. It is better not to go flat, of 
course, but you will observe that Anthea did 
not give way till her aim was accomplished. 
She had got the dear Lamb out of danger; 
she felt certain that the Red Indians would 
be round the White House or nowhere —the 
farmer’s cart would not come back till after 
sunset, so she could afford to crya little. It 
was partly with joy that she cried, because 

she had done 

what she 

meant to do. 


=| She cried for 
Spt about three 
ZS i/h i” | ' minutes while 
= Gy } Jane hugged 
A) FP > Pet ace = her miserably 
ca) | ¥: ok - and said, at 
waged o< 7  five-second in 
| i‘. «tervals, “ Don’t 
‘ 4 cry, Panther, 

t dear !” 
4 Then she 
‘ jumped up, 
rubbed her 


eyes hard with 
the corners of 
her pinafore, 
so that they 
kept red for 
the rest of the 
day, and started to tel! the 


boys. But just at that 
moment Eliza rang the 
dinner - bell, and nothing 


could be said till they had 
all been helped to minced 
beef. Then Eliza left the 
room and Anthea told her 
tale. But it is a mistake to 
tell a thrilling tale when 
people are eating minced 
beef and boiled potatoes. 
There seemed somehow to be something 
about the food that made the idea of Red 
Indians appear flat and unbelievable. ‘The 
boys actually laughed and called Anthea a 
little silly. 

“Why,” said Cyril, “I’m almost sure it 
was before I said that that Jane said she 
wished it would be a fine day.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” said Jane, briefly. 

“Why, if it was Indians,” Cyril went on— 
“salt, please, and mustard; I must have 
something to make this mush go down—if it 
was Indians they’d have been infesting the 
place long before this. You know they 
would. I believe it’s the fine day.” 


ROM TIME TO TIME.” 
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“Then why did the sammyadd say we'd 
let ourselves in for a nice thing?” asked 
Anthea. She was feeling very cross. She 
knew she had acted with nobility and discre- 
tion, and after that it was very hard to be 
called a little silly, especially when she had 
the weight of a burglared missionary-box 
and about seven and fourpence, mostly in 
coppers, lying like lead upon her conscience. 

‘There was a 
silence, during 
which Eliza 
took away the 
mincy plates 
and brought in 
the treacle- 
pudding As 
soon as she had 
retired Cyril 
began again 

*“Of course, 
I don’t mean 
to say,” he ad- 
mitted, “ that 
it wasn’t a good 
thing to get 
Martha and the 
Lamb out of 
the light for the 
afternoon, but 
as for Red 
Indians — why, 
you know jolly 
well the wishes 
always come 
that very 
minute. If 
there was going 
to be Red In- 
dians they’d be 
here now.” 
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they are,” said 

Anthea; “they’re lurking amid the under- 
growth, for anything you know. I do think 
you're most beastly unkind.” 

“Indians almost always do lurk, really, 
though, don’t they?” put in Jane, anxious 
for peace, 

“No, they don’t,” said Cyril, tartly. “And 
I'm not unkind, I’m only truthful. And I 
say it was utter rot breaking the water-jug, 
and as for the missionary-box I believe it’s a 
treason-crime, and I shouldn’t wonder if you 
could be hanged for it, if any of us was to 
split.” 

“Shut up, can’t you?” said Robert, but 
Cyril couldn’t. You see, he felt in his heart 
that if there shou/d be Indians they would be 


entirely his own fault, so he did not wish to 
believe in them. And trying not to believe 
things when in your heart you are almost 
sure they are true 1s as bad for the temper as 
anything I know. 

“It’s simply idiotic,” he said, “ talking 
about Indians, when you can see for your- 
selves that it’s Jane who's got her wish. 
Look what a fine day it is——Oz2! 

He had turned towards the window 

to point out the fineness of the day 

the others turned too-——and a 

frozen silence caught at Cyril, and 

none of. the others felt at all like 
breaking it. For there, peering round 

the corner of the window, among the 

red Jeaves of the Virginian creeper, 

was a lface—a 
brown face with 
a long nose and 
a tight mouth 
and very bright 
eyes. And the 
face was paint- 
ed in coloured 
patches. It had 
long black hanr, 
and in the hair 
were feathers ! 

Every child’s 
mouth in the 
room opened, 
and stayed 
open. The 
treacle - pud- 
ding was grow- 
ing white and 
cold on their 
plates. Noone 
could move. 

Suddenly the 
feathered head 
was cautiously 
withdrawn and the spell was broken. I am 
sorry to say that Anthea’s first words were 
very like a girl. 

“There now!” she said. “I told you so!” 

Treacle-pudding had now definitely ceased 
to charm. Hastily wrapping their portions 
ina Spectator of the week before the week 
before last, they hid them behind the 
crinkled paper stove-ornament, and fled 
upstairs to reconnoitre and to hold a hurried 
council. 

“ Pax,” said Cyril, handsomely, when they 
reached their mother’s bedroom. “ Panther, 
I’m sorry if I was a brute.” 

“All right,” said Anthea, “but you see 


now!” 
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No further trace of Indians, however, 
could be discerned from the windows. 

“Well,” said Robert, “ what are we to do?” 

“The only thing I can think of,” said 
Anthea, who was now generally admitted to 
be the heroine of the day, “is, if we dressed 
up as like Indians as we can, and looked out 
of the windows or even went out, they might 
think we were the powerful leaders of a large 
neighbouring tribe and—and not do any- 
thing to us, you know, for fear of awful 
vengeance.” 

“ But Eliza and the cook ?” said Jane. 

“You forget ; they can’t notice anything,” 
said Robert. “They wouldn’t notice any- 
thing out of the way even if they were 
scalped or roasted at a slow fire.” 

“ But would they come right at sunset ?” 

“Of course. You can’t be really scalped 
or burned to death without noticing it, and 
you'd be sure to notice it next day, even if 
it escaped your attention at the time,” said 
Cyril. “I think Anthea’s right, but we shall 
want a most awful lot of feathers.” 

“T’'ll go down to the hen-house,” said 
Robert. ‘“ There’s one of the turkeys in 
there; it’s not very well. I could cut its 
feathers without it minding 
much. It’s very bad ; doesn’t 
seem to care what happens 
to it. Get me the cutting- 
out scissors.” 

Earnest reconnoitring con- 
vinced them all that no 
Indians were in the poultry- 
yard. Robert went. 

In five minutes he came 
back—-pale, but with many 
feathers. 

“Look here,” he said, 
“this is jolly serious. I cut 
off the feathers, and when I 
turned to come out there 
was an Indian squinting at 
me from under the old hen- 
coop. I just brandished the 
feathers and yelled and got 
away before he could get the 
coop off the top of himself. 
Panther, yet the coloured 
blankets off our beds, and 
look slippy, can’t you ?” 

It is wonderful how like an 
Indian you can make yourselves with blankets 
and feathers and coloured scarves. Of course, 
none of the children happened to have long 
black hair, but there was a lot of black calico 
that had been got to cover school-books with. 
They cut strips of this into a sort of fine 
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fringe and fastened it round their heads with 
the amber-coloured ribbons off the girls’ 
Sunday dresses. Then they stuck turkey 
feathers in the ribbons. The calico looked 
very like long black hair, especially when the 
strips began to curl up a bit. 

“But our faces,” said Anthea ; “ they’re 
not at all the right colour. We’re all rather 
pale, and I’m sure I don’t know why. Cyril 
is the colour of putty.” 

“T’m not,” said Cyril. 

“The real Indians outside seem to be 
brownish,” said Robert, hastily. “I think 
we ought to be really red ; it’s sort of superior 
to Aave a red skin, if you are one.” 

The red ochre cook uses for the kitchen 
bricks seemed to be about the reddest thing 
in the house. The children mixed some in 
a saucer with milk, as they had seen cook do 
for the kitchen floor. ‘Then they carefully 
painted each other’s faces and hands with it, 
till they were quite as red as any Red Indian 
need be, if not redder. 

They knew at once that they must look very 
terrible when they met Eliza in the passage 
and she screamed aloud. ‘This unsolicited 
testimonial pleased them very much. Hastily 


telling her not be a goose, and that it was 
only a game, the four blanketed, feathered, 
really-and-truly Redskins went boldly out to 
meet the foe. I say boldly. That is because 
I wish to be polite. At any rate, they went. 

Along the hedge dividing the wilderness 
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from the garden was a row of dark heads, all 
highly feathered. 

“It’s our only chance,” whispered Anthea. 
“Much better than to wait for their blood- 
freezing attack. We must pretend like mad 

-like that game of cards where you pretend 
you’ve got aces when you haven't. Fluffing, 
they call it, I think. Now then. = 


” 


Whoop ! 

With four wild war-whoops—or as near 
them as English children could be expected 
to go without any previous practice—they 
rushed through the gate and struck four war- 
like attitudes in face of the line of Red 


Indians. These were all about the same 
height, and that height was Cyril’s. 
“JT hope to goodness they can talk 


English,” said Cyril, through his attitude. 
Anthea knew they could, though she never 

She had a 

This 


knew how she came to know it. 
white towel tied to a walking-stick. 






wis a flag of truce, and she 
waved it, in the hope that 
the Indians would know 
what it was. Apparently 
they did, for one who was 
browner than the others 
stepped forward. 

“Ye seek a pow-wow ?” 
he said, in excellent English. “I am Snake- 
skin, of the mighty tribe of Rock-dwellers.” 

“And I,” said. Anthea, with a sudden 


inspiration, “am the Black Panther—chief 
of the—the—the—Mazzawattee tribe. My 
brothers —I don’t. mean—yes I do—the 
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tribe—I mean the Mazzawattees —are in 
ambush below the brow of yonder hill.” 

““And what mighty warriors be these ?” 
asked Snakeskin, turning to the others. 

Cyril said he was the great chief Squirrel 
of the Moning Congo tribe, and seeing that 
Jane was sucking her thumb, and could 
evidently think of no name for herself, he 
added, ‘‘This great warrior is Wild Cat— 
Pussy Ferox we call it in this land—leader 
of the vast Phit-eezi tribe.” 

** And thou, valorous Redskin?” Snakeskin 
inquired, suddenly, of Robert, who, taken 
unawares, could only reply that he was the 


great chief Bobs—leader of the Cape 
Mounted Police. 
“And now,” said Black Panther, “our 


tribes—if we just whistle them up—will far 
outnumber your puny forces. So resistance 
is useless. Return, therefore, to your own 


Ya laad, O brother, and 
i \A smoke pipes of peace in 
*/)} your wampums with 

ks your squaws and your 

HE SAID.” medicine men, and dress 


yourselves in gayest wig- 
wams, and eat happily of the juicy, fresh- 
caught moccasins.” 

“You've got it all wrong,” murmured Cyril, 
angrily. But Snakeskin only looked inquir- 
ingly at her. 

“Thy customs are other than ours, O 








Black Panther,” he said. “Bring up thy 
tribe that we may hold pow-wow in state 
before them, as becomes great chiefs.” 

“We'll bring them up right enough,” said 
Anthea, “with their bows and arrows and 
tomahawks and scalping-knives, and every- 
thing you can think of, if you don’t look 
sharp and go.” 

She spoke bravely enough, but the hearts 
of all the children were: beating furiously, 
and their breath came in shorter and shorter 
gasps. For the little real:Red Indians were 
closing up round them —coming nearer and 
nearer with angry murmurs—so: that they 
were the centre of a crowd of dark, cruel 
faces. 

“It’s no go,” whispered Robert. “I knew 
it wouldn’t be. We must make a bolt for 
the psammead. It might help us. If it 
doesn’t—well, I suppose we shall come alive 
again at sunset. I wonder if scalping hurts 
as much as they say ?” 

“T'll wave the flag again,” said Anthea. 
“If they stand back we'll run for it.” 

She waved the towel, and the chief com- 
manded his followers to stand back. Then, 
charging wildly at the place where the line 
of Indians was thinnest, the four children 
started to run. Their first rush knocked 
down some half-dozen Indians, over whose 
blanketed bodies the children leaped and 
made straight for the sand-pit. This was no 
time for the safe, easy way by which carts go 
down ; right over the edge of the sand-pit 
they went, among the yellow and pale purple 
flowers and dried grasses, past the little sand- 
martin’s little front doors, skipping, clinging, 
bounding, stumbling, sprawling, and finally 
rolling. 

Snakeskin and his followers came up with 
them just at the very spot where they had 
seen the psammead that morning. 

Breathless and defeated, the wretched 
children now awaited their fate. Sharp knives 
and axes gleamed round them, but worse 
than these was the cruel light in the eyes of 
Snakeskin and his followers. 

“Ye have lied to us, O Black Panther of 
the Mazzawattees—-and thou, too, Squirrel of 
the Mening Congos. These also—Pussy 
Ferox of the Phit-eezi and Bobs of the Cape 
Mounted Police—these also have lied to us, 
if not with their tongues, yet by their silence. 
Ye have lied under the cover of the truce 
flag of the pale-face. Ye have no followers 
Your tribes are far away—following the hunt 
ing trail. What shall be their doom?” he 
concluded, turning with a bitter smile to the 
other Red Indians 
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“Build we the fire!” shouted his _fol- 
lowers, and at once a dozen ready volunteers 
started to look for fuel.. The four children, 
each held between two strong little Indians, 
cast despairing glances round them. Oh, if 
they could only see the psammead! 

“Do you mean to scalp us first and then 
roast us?” asked Anthea, desperately. 

“Of course !” Snakeskin opened his eyes 
at her ; “‘it’s always done.” 

The Indians had formed a ring round the 
children and now sat on the ground gazing 
at their captives. There was a threatening 
silence. 

Then slowly. by twos and threes the 
Indians who had gone to look for firewood 
came back, and they came back empty- 
handed. They had not been able to find a 
single stick of wood for a fire! No one ever 
can, as a matter of fact, in that part of Kent. 

The children drew a deep breath of relief, 
but it ended in a moan of terror, for bright 
knives were being brandished all about them. 
Next moment each child was seized by an 
Indian—each closed its eyes and tried not 
to scream. ‘They waited for the sharp agony 
of the knife. It did not come. Next 
moment they were released and fell in a 
trembling heap. Their heads did not hurt 
at all. They only felt strangely cool. Wild 
war-whoops rang in their ears. When they 
ventured to open their eyes they saw four 
of their foes dancing round them with wild 
leaps and screams, and each of the four 
brandished in his hand a scalp of long, 
flowing black hair. They put their hands 
to their heads—their own scalps were safe. 
The poor, untutored savages had, indeed, 
scalped the children. But they had only, so 
to speak, scalped them of the black calico 
ringlets ! 

The children fell into each other’s arms, 
sobbing and laughing. 

“Their scalps are ours,” chanted the 
chief. “TIll-rooted were their ill-fated hairs ! 
They came off in the hands of the victors ; 
without struggle, without resistance, they 
yielded their scalps to the conquering Snake- 
skin! Oh, how little a thing is a scalp so 
lightly won !” 

“They'll take our real ones in a minute, 
you see if they don’t,” said Robert, trying to 
rub some of the red ochre off his face and 
hands on to his hair. 

‘*Cheated of our just and fiery revenge 
are we.” the chant went on, “but there are 
other torments than the scalping-knife and 
the flames. Yet is the slow fire the correct 
thing. Oh, strange, unnatural country wherein 
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a man may find no wood to burn his enemy! 
Ah, for the boundless forests of my native 
land, where the great trees for thousands of 
miles grow but to furnish firewood where- 
withal to burn our foes. Ah, would we 
were but in our native forest once more.” 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the 
golden gravel shone all round the four 
children instead of the dusky figures. For 
every single Indian had vanished on the 
instant at their leader's word. ‘The 
psammead must have been there all the 
time. And it had given the Indian chief 
his wish ! 


Martha brought home a jug with a pattern 
of storks and long grasses on it; also she 
brought back all Anthea’s money. 

My cousin, she give me the jug for luck. 
She said it was an odd one what the basin of 
had got smashed.” 

“Oh, Martha, you are a dear!” sighed 
Anthea, throwing her arms round her. 
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ND THEM WITH WILD LEAPS AND SCREAMS “ 


“Yes,” giggled Martha, “you'd better 
make the most of me while you’ve got me. 
I shall give your ma notice directly the 
minute she comes back.” 

“Oh, Martha, we haven’t been so very 
horrid to you, have we?” asked Anthea, 
aghast. 

“Oh, it ain’t that, miss,” Martha giggled 
more than ever. “I’m a-goin’ to be married. 
It’s Beale, the gamekeeper. He’s been a- 
proposin’ to me off and on ever since you 
come home from the clergyman’s, where you 
got locked up on the church tower. And 
to-day I said the word an’ made him a happy 


man.” 


Anthea put the seven and fourpence back 
in the missionary-box and pasted paper over 
the place where the poker had broken it. 
She was very glad to be able to do this, and 
she does not know to this day whether break 
ing open a missionary-box is or is not a 
hanging matter, 








Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


NOT A FISH 
STORY. 


** A friend of 
mine who had 
been trout-fish- 
ing was return- 
ing home at 
dusk, with his 
rod over his 
shoulder, when 
he felt a pull 
at his line. 
Looking round 
he saw that a 
bat had taken 
the trout fly ; 
this he success- 
fully ‘landed.’ 
The hook can 
be seen in the 








by his own pet 
bulldogs, which 
frequently 
make calls with 
him.”—Mr. D 
Allan Willey, 
Baltimore. 
THE MARKER 
WAS 
ASTONISHED. 
** The accom- 
panying photo. 
shows a re- 
markable affair 
which occurred 
at the Hendon 
Road Unionist 
Club rec@ntly. 
Playing with a 





bat’s mouth. I 


friend in the 


never heard of this happening before.”—Mr. James __billiard-room I ordered two bottles of ‘stout. These 
G. Dick, Easton Lodge, Cliftonville, Belfast. were opened in the bar and sent up, in glasses, in the 





AN AUTOMOBILE ANIMAL AMBULANCE. 

**This is probably the only animal ambulance in the 
world which is an automobile. It is the design of Dr. W. 
F. Staniforth, a veterinary surgeon, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who has a regular hospital for dogs and cats. When a 
case of illness is reported the doctor goes for it in his auto. 
The lower part is used for dogs and the upper purt for 
felines, as they need to be separated usually. The doctor 
is a great friend of these anima s, and if their owners have 
no money to pay for treatment he makes no charge. In 
the picture he is seen going after a case accompanied 

* Copyright, 1902, by George 


lift. The marker brought up the lift sharply, 
there was a crash, and then the marker cried : 
‘Look here, gentlemen!’ The edge of the 
tray had evidently projected beyond the lift and 
caught the framework, with the result that one 
glass had jumped into the other, as in the 
photo. This remarkable result was witnessed 
by several gentlemen who were in the room at 
the time. The photo. was taken in the yard 
of the club next day by Mr. C. H. Hodgson, 
Hendon Road, Sunderland.” —Mr. J. j. Witten, 
38, Hendon Road, Sunderland. 
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NOT A FLATTERING LIKENESS. 

** This curiosity is not, as the photograph implies, 
a freak. When in France, at a small village named 
Villequier, on the Seine, a pig’s head was hanging 
outside a butcher’s shop, and one of my friends stand- 
ing behind it, it looked as if he had a pig’s head, hence 
this curious result.”—Mr. Chas. R. B. Godmans, 
Muntham, Horsham. 


INGENIOUS BOYS. 

‘* Several Los Angeles boys have improvised a saw- 
mill from odds and ends in which surprising ingenuity 
is displayed, as the accompanying photograph shows. 
This picture was taken while they were earnestly at 
work with their odd machine, which actually saws 
very well. The boys took an amateur ttrning-lathe 
and mounted 
on it a small 
circular saw of 
their own 
make. A line- 
shaft was made 
of an old 
broom - handle, 
at one end of 
which is a 
paddle - wheel 
constructed 
from a few pine 
shingles, and at 
the other the 
belt - wheel, 
taken from an 
invalid sewing- 
machine. 
When the 
clever inven- 
tors want their 
machine to run 
the water is 
turned on the 
paddle - wheel 
by means of an 
ordinary hose 
attached to a 
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hydrant in the back-yard, and then the sawdust begins 
to fly in real sawmill style, while the teeth cut rapidly 
through the wood, The sponsors for this unique 
outfit are Delbert Axelson, engineer and nozzleman ; 
Edgar Brown, sawyer and general manager; and 
Edmund Lucey, solicitor to work up enthusiasm 
among the other small boys.”--Mr. John L. Von 
Blon, Los Angeles, California. 





From a Photo. by C. F. Treble, Brixton. 


A NOVELTY IN WAISTCOATS. 

‘*What Lord Kitchener has described as a ‘ very 
unique’ waistcoat, and Lord Roberts considers ‘anost 
interesting,’ is the result of a collection which has 
been made by 
Mr. George 
Parke, jun., of 
‘Grosvenor,’ 
Sydney Road, 
Stockwell, of 
the different 
regimental 
badgesofnearly 
every regiment 
in the British 
Army, The 
collection took 
a long time to 
get together, 
and cost a good 
deal of money 
tefore comple- 
tion. Mr. 
Parke arranged 
the badgesupon 
a red waistcoat, 
and he terms it 
his Coronation 
waistcoat.”— 
Mr. J. While, 
124, Lough- 
borough Road, 
Prixton, S. W. 
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A LOCOMOTIVE’'S HOLIDAY. 

** Iv is, I should think, of rare 
occurrence to meet a railway 
engine in a Devonshire lane, 
where one is generally said to 
wander ‘ with love-stories olden 
for theme.’ The enclosed is a 
photograph of a railway engine 
in such a lane near Axminster, 
|! evon. The engine was being 
taken from the London and 
South-Western Railway to Great 
Trill, to help in the construction 


of the Axminster and Lyme 
Regis Light Railway. At some 
parts the lane was so narrow 
that the bauks had to be cut 
back to effect a passage.” —Mr. 
W. H. Bellamy, Axminster, 
Devon. 


AN ADVENTUROUS BOTTLE. 
**I send you the photo. of a 
bottle supposed to be of Bass’s 
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ale, which was found in Sixty 
fathoms of water in the sea 
Barbados. It was fished out by 


off 
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one of the fire companies met with an accident while in the act 
of ascending, his companions below having failed to keep a firm 
hold of the upright ladder. The result was that down came 
ladder, fireman, and all. Immediately arose varying shouts from 
the spectators, some crying, ‘ He didn’t touch the top,’ while 
others were equally emphatic in calling out, ‘ Yes, he did.’ Even 
the judges were quite unable to decide the matter, and so afer a 
brief delay another company was allowed to take its turn. The 
writer, who had been looking at the ‘ finder’ of his camera and 
had ‘pressed the button’ just as the climber was apparently 
ascending, thought to himself, ‘ This picture is a failure.’ After 
the tournament he retired to the seclusion of the dark room. 
Imagine his surprise and pleasure when in the course of develop- 
ing he found a man with one hand touching the top rung of a 
vertical ladder, his feet wide apart, and his whole body showing 
extreme haste and exertion. As this picture was the only one of 
its particular kind that the writer had attempted to take during 
the tournament there was not the slightest.room for doubt that 
those who had shouted ‘ He didn’t touch the top’ were mistaken. 
A printed proof was shown to the members of the local fire 
company, and it is almost needless to add that it excited much 
interest.”—The Rev. P. L. Spencer, Jarvis, Ont. 
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Mr. Taylor, and is in a perfect 
state. It is encrusted with moss, 
coral, and weed, and a large and 
beautiful sponge has grown on the 
top of it.”—Miss Maud Gibson, 
7, Amblecote Road, Grove Park, 
Kent. 

THE TOP OF THE LADDER. 

*** The Top of the Ladder ’ pic- 
ture which I send you was obtained 
under the following extraordinary 
circumstances. At a hook and 
ladder competition held on Labour 
Day, the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, in Thorold, Ont., not a great 
while ago, the ladder-climber of 
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WHAT A WIDE-ANGLE LENS CAN DO. 
**The three photos. shown here illustrate what 
can happen to a person if photographed with a wide- 
angle lens. Photo. No. 1 shows the model as he 
really is, photo. No. 2 is of the same person taken 
with a wide-angle lens, and in photo. No. 3 the hand 
is extended towards the camera with strange results.” 


AN AMUSING JUMBLE. 
**I send herewith a jumble of American magazine 
advertisements. You will observe the opportunity fora 
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trip over an entirely new route of travel, personally 
conducted by Hiprah Hunt, also advice about 
the time of getting married and timely caution 
concerning the safety or danger of your bank 
account, etc.”—Mr. William Reader, Columbia 
Falls, Montana. 
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A BEE-HIVE IN A CHIMNEY-STACK. 

**One of the chimneys at Timsbury Manor has 
been stormed by bees, and when the photo. was 
taken they had been there only six weeks. The slot 
in the middle is 18in. long by gin. wide, and the 
comb extends right through and bulges out on the 
other side, much the same as that photographed 
The operation of taking the photograph was rather 
ticklish, as I had to rig up the camera on the roof by 
lashing two legs of the tripod to the coping of the 
roof, about 8ft. from the bees. The comb can be 
seen almost covered with bees. Timsbury Manor is 
the property of T. Vickers, Esq., of Vickers, Sons, 
and Maxim, and I have his permission to send this 
photograph to you.”—C. Cowell, Timsbury Manor, 
near Romsey, Hants. 
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A FLOWER CLOCK. 

**I send you a photograph of 
what is known as the ‘ Flower 
Clock,’ located in a public park 
at Detroit, Mich. The dial or 
face is composed of flowers and 
foliage, and is about 6ft. in width. 
Upon an axle in the centre re- 
volve the wooden hands, which 
represent the minutes and hours 
as ip an ordinary timepiece. They 
are moved around the dial bya 
small stream of water, which 
turns the axle. They record the 
divisions of time throughout the 
twenty-four hours, the motions of 
each hand being regulated accord- 
ingly. The flower clock requires 
no winding so long as the water- 
power is turned on, and it runs 
throughout the summer season.” 

Mr. Day Allan Willey, Balti- 
more. 

PERSIAN TEAR-BOTTLES. 

** The quaint glasses or bottles 
depicted in the accompanying 
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photograph are two rare Persian 
tear-glasses of a beautiful blue 
colour, standing 13in. high, and 
having a like circumference at 
the thickest part. Although it is 
pretty generally known that 
widows in Persia collect their 
tears in glasses to sprinkle on 
their husbands’ graves, yet such 
glasses are by no means common, 
and very few Europeans, however 
long they have resided in the 
country, or however extensively 
they have travelled therein, have 
seen them, or, having seen them, 
have guessed to what purpose 
they are put. This is chiefly due 
to the fact that only natives are 
allowed to be present on the great 
occasion when widows — or, for 
the matter of that, men also 

shed tears profusely, viz., the 
*Tazieh,’ or religious play to 
commemorate the deaths of 


Hassan and Hussain, the sons of Ali, considered by Persians 
and all Shiah Mohammedans to be the rightful successors of 
Mahomet the Prophet. The drama setting forth the courage 
and resignation of the martyrs, the sufferings of their little 
children, and the heroism of their followers moves the audience 
to sob as if their hearts would break, The women cover their 
heads with straw to represent the sand of the desert; the men 
make bare and smite their breasts; some strike themselves 
over the bare shoulders with heavy chains; others cut theit 
heads with swords and knives ; the track of the cortége on the 
tenth day, when frenzy runs highest, is marked with “blood.” 
—-Mr. J. A. Lee, 211, Ivydale Road, Nunhead, S.E. 


MURDERED TROUT. 

** Here is a photo. taken on the Six Mile Water, near Antrim, 
of trout poisoned by chemicals run into the water. The trout 
measure from the size of a minnow up to about 3lb. weight. The 
Six Mile Water was once the best trout river in Ireland, but the 
chemical refuse which has once or twice been allowed to run 
into it has caused the wholesale murder of which my photograph 
is the witness. It is a sight to make anglers, let alone fisher- 
men, weep, and it is to be hoped that a stop will soon be put 
to this objectionable practice.” —Mr. Wm. M. Gallaher, Malone 
Park House, Belfast. 
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SIXPENCE FOR A LIFE! 

**Perhaps the enclosed coin may interest your 
readers of the Curiosity page, and the publication 
of a photograph of it may be the means of restoring 
same to its owner. It was picked up by myself 
on Peckham Rye. The reason for the inscription 
on the back is not at once apparent, as such a 


medal would not have been given by any society, and 
the late owner would have had no object in having 
the sixpence engraved in such a manner. The only 
construction that can be put on it is that the magnifi- 
cent sum of sixpence was given as a reward for life- 
saving, the brave owner being so pleased by this 
munificence that he had the coin engraved as an 
example of human generosity and gratitude.”—Mr. 
B. C. Carpenter, 59, Fenwick Road, East Dulwich, 
S.E. 








THE DOOM OF THE “OASI.” 

**Owing to several causes, principally the use by large hop 
growers of modern machinery for drying hops by steam-power, 
farmers in Kent are pulling down their old - fashioned ‘ oasts,’ 
and the above photograph shows two of these kilns being 
demolished by a traction - engine after the cooling- room had 
been removed by hand and with bricks cut out, making holes 
through which chains were passed and then attached to the 
engine. One of the buildings was actually taken in the act of 
falling.” —Mr. George Mercy, East Peckham, Tonbridge. 


AN INGENIOUS TIMEPIECE. 

‘* The curious clock of which I send you a photo. was designed 
by Mr. F. Whatling of this town. Mr, Whatling is a china 
riveter and umbrella maker, and the clock was made by him with 
various pieces of china which he had repaired. It consists of 
an ordinary circular clock fixed to the back of a tray, to the front 


of which the pieces of china are fastened. 
The face is decorated in brilliant colours, 
and well drawn for a mechanic or artisan. 
It keeps good time.”—Mr. T. K. Biddle, 
73, High Street, Dartford. 


DOG “SPECS.” 

“This is a photo, of one of our cus- 
tomers, for whom we made a pair of auto- 
specs. to order. This intelligent collie sits 
on the front seat of his owner’s automobile, 
in the same position you see him now, 
while the machine goes at top speed. This 
caused his eyes to get full of dust, to prevent 
which the specs. were made. . His dogship 
seemed to appreciate them, and makes no 
effort to get them off.”—Mr. E. B. Meyro- 
witz, Optician, 3, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
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A CURIOUS 
MOUSE- TRAP. 
** The two mice, 

a photograph ot 
which I send you, 
met their death at 
the same moment 
and in exactly the 
same position. 
The photo. shows 
a rough cupboard 
in a workshop. 
One evening, as 
the door of the 
cupboard was 
being closed, the 
mice, in trying to 
escape, must have 
jumped at exactly 
the same instant, 
but a little too 
late, as the result 
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shows; they both got jammed between the shell! 
and the door, and when the latter was opencd in 
the merning the culprits’ were found as shown in 
the ill tio’ —Mr. J. W. Puntis, 10, The Avenue, 


King Sftéet,. Southsea. 


SQUASHED ! 

“T send a photo- 
graph which has 
the appearance of 
a boy being 
squashed under a 
garden roller. It 
is simply a hat 
put in front of 
the roller and a 
boy with his legs 
up in the air and 
hands out at the 
side at the back.” 
— Mr. P. Rassell, 
51, Avenue Road, 
Southend -on-Sea, 
Essex. 
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WHY THE FIRE 
REFUSED TO 
BURN. 

“* The other day 
when the billiard- 
room fire was 
lighted it refused 
to burn, and 
smoked to such 
an extent that the 
chimney was 
swept aS soon as 
possible. The 
photograph given 
below shows 
the resulting 
débris which came 
down the chimney 
when the sweep 
applied his brush, 
and which had 


all been deposited there by jackdaws since the chimney 
was last swept.”—Mr. W. L. Chance, Great Alne 


Hall, Alcester. 


A TOMATO-CAN RACE, 
‘* This picture was taken hy myself in the town of 


Merritten last 
month, and shows 
three children 
running races on 
old tomato - cans 
which they keep 
in place on their 
feet by strings 
held in the hand. 
It struck me that 
this was so pecu 
liar a method for 
children’s play 
that I ‘snapped’ 
them on the 
spot.” — Mr. A. 
T. Phillips, 12, 
Cooper Street, 
Ottawa. 





‘“‘RIGHT IN FRONT OF US WAS DRAWN UP A TRIPLE LINE OF 
RUSSIAN GRENADIERS.” 


(See page 609.) 





